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A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR OP 
THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES 

'The unsung sports leporters of the American newspapers 
hare for years maintained peiliaps the highest standard of writ- 
ing in journalism. Scorned by the pundits of the editorial page 
and patronized by the experts in the fields of finance, f oreign 
affairs, liteiature and the drama, they have nonetheless pro- 
duced day in and day out sharper comment on the American 
scene than any of their journalistically social betters. Only a 
few names have risen above the level of anonymity the sports 
page demands Of these, Ring Lardner ’s is pre-eminent. 

Born in Niles, Michigan, Lardner narrowly escaped becoming 
a minister, his mother’s choice of career. To satisfy his father’s 
ambition that he take up engineering, he attended the Armour 
Institute of Technology for two^ years. To please himself, he left 
college and became a reporter on the South Bend Tribune for a 
two years ’ apprenticeship. Tlien he found himself successively 
in the sports departments of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, Examiner 
and Tribune. He lived with hall players in training camps, at 
home and on the road, and came to know them as no writer has 
before him or since. While he was on the Tribune, Lardner 
wrote the first of his “You Know Me, Al” stories It was sub- 
mitted to The Saturday Evening Post, but it was rejected with 
the finality of an umpire ’s call of a third strike. Editors ulti- 
mately saw the mistake of this decision and they reversed it. 
These stories became a national sensation. 

Lardner soon began to write serious as well as humorous 
stories, and when his tales were collected m a volume, How to 
Write Short Stories, his superior gifts were recognized Maga- 
zines clamored for his work and even the solemn professors, 
who cannot distinguish between a foul tip and a home run, 
acclaimed him as a new voice m American literature. Lardner, 
until the day of his death m 1933, hewed to his own line and 
wrote of life in the baseball dugout, the hoofer’s hall bedroom, 
the fighter’s training camp, Tin Pan Alley and the other haunts 
of obscure but ambitious, if slightly inarticulate, Americans 
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I 

THE MAYSVILLE MINSTREL 



Maysville was a town of live thousand inhabitants and its gas 
company served eight hundred homes, offices and stoies. 

The company’s office force consisted of two men — Ed Hunter, 
trouble shooter and reader of meters, and Stephen Gale, whose title 
was bookkeeper, but whose 30 b was a lot harder than' that sounds. 

Prom the first to the tenth of the month, Stephen stayed in the 
office, accepted checks and money from the few thrifty customers 
who wanted their discount of five peicent, soft-soaped and argued 
with the many customers Who thought they were being robbed, and 
tried to sell new stoves, plates and lamps to customers who were 
constantly complaining of defects m the stoves, plates and lamps 
they had bought fifteen or twenty years ago. 

After the tenth, he kept the front door locked and went all over 
town calling on delinquents, many of whom were a year or more 
behind and had no intention of trying to catch up. This tiring, 
futile task usually lasted until the twenty-seventh, when Hunter 
started reading meters and Stephen copied the readings and made 
out the bills. 

On the twenty-ninth, Hunter usually got drunk and Stephen 
had to hustle out and read the unread meters and hustle back and 
make out the rest of the bills. 

When Townsend, the Old Man, who owned the business and five 
other gas businesses m larger towns, paid his semimonthly visit to 
Maysville, Stephen had to take a seveie bawling out loi lading to 
squeeze blood from Maysville’s turnips and allowing Hunter to get 
drunk. 

All m all, Stephen earned the $22.50 per week which he had 
been getting the eight years he had worked for the gas company. 

< He was now thnty-one At twelve, he had been obliged to quit 
I school and go to work as a Western Union messenger boy. His fa- 
ther was dead and his mother, who established herself, without 
much profit, as a dressmaker, easily could use the few dollars 
Stephen drew from the telegiaph company. Later on he had jobs 
as driver of a grocery wagon, soda cleik m a drug store and freight 
wrestler at the Lackawanna depot. 
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4 ROUND UP 

The §22.50 offer from the gas office was manna from somewhere; 
it topped his highest previous salary by seven dollars and a halt. 

Stephen’s mothei died and Stephen married Stella Lichols, to 
whom lack of money was no novelty. But they had a couple ot 
children and soon fell into debt, which made Stephen less efficient 
than ever as a collector of the company’s back bills He couldn t 
blame other people for not settling when he was stalling off cred- 
itors himself 

All fie could do was wish to heaven that the Old Man would come 
across with a substantial laise, and fie knew there was as much 
chance of that as of Stella’s swimming the English Channel with 
a kid under each arm. 

The Gales were too pool to go to picture shows , besides, there 
was no one to leave the children with. So Stephen and Stella 
staged at home evenings and lead books from the town library. 
The books Stephen read were books of poetry. 

And often, after Stella had gone to bed, he wrote poetry of his 


own 

He wrote a poem to Stella and gave it to her on one of her birth- 
days and she said it was great and he ought to quit the darn old gas 
company and write poetry for a living. 

He laughed that off, remarking that he was as poor now as he 
eared to be. 

He didn’t show Stella his other poems — poems about Nature, 
flowers, the Lackawanna Railroad, the beauties of Maysville. et 
cetera — but kept them locked in a drawer of his desk at the gas 
office 


There was a man named Charley Roberts who traveled out of 
New York for an instantaneous water-heater concern For vears 
lie had been trying to sell old Townsend, but old Townsend" said 
the heater ate up too much gas and would make the customers 
squawk They squawked enough as it was. Roberts was a deter- 
mined young man and kept after Townsend m spite of the latter’s 
discouraging attitude 

Roberts was also a wise-cracking, kidding New Yorker who 
when at home, lunched where his heroes lunched, just to be near 
them, look at them and overhear some of their wise-cracks which 
lie could repeat to his fellow drummers on the road. These heroes 
of his were comic-strip artists, playwrights and editors of humor- 
ous columns m the metropolitan press 

4 ’ * a I on -f e co ] umn was the one conducted by George Baleh m 
10 Sanclard and ^ hen he in the small towns. Infrequently 
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clipped silly items fiom the local papeis and sent them to George, 
who substituted his own captions f 01 Charley’s and pasted them up. 

Charley had a tip that Old Man Townsend would be m Mays- 
ville on a ceitam day, and as he was m the neighborhood, he took 
an mterurban car thithei and called at the gas office. Stephen had 
just got back from a fruitless tour among the deadheads and was 
pn the shop, behind the office, telling Ed Hunter that Mrs Har- 
per’s pilot-light wouldn’t stay lighted. 

Roberts, alone m the office, looked idly at Stephen’s desk and 
saw a book 

It was a volume of poems by Amy Lowell. A moment later 
Stephen reentered from the shop. 

“ Hello there, Gale,” said Robeits 
“ How are you, Mr Roberts ? ” said Stephen 
“ I heard the Old Man was here,” said Roberts. 

“ You’ve missed lnm,” said Stephen. “ He was here yesterday 
afternoon and left for Haines City last night.” 

“ Will he be here tomorrow ? ” 

“ I couldn’t tell you. He’s hard to keep track of.” 

“He’s hard to sell, too. Rut I’ll run over there and take a 
chance. I notice you’ve been reading highbrow poetry.” 

“ I got this from the library ” 

“ How do you like it ? ” 

“ I’m not strong for poetry that don’t rhyme,” said Stephen 
“ I guess it’s easier to write,” said Roberts 
“ I don’t believe so It isn’t much trouble rhyming if you’ve got 
it m you. Look at Edgar Guest ” 

“ How do you know he doesn’t have trouble ? ” 

“ His woiks don’t lead like it,” said Stephen, and after a pause : 
“ Besides, I’ve tried it myself ” 

“ Oh, so you’re a poet, are you ? ” asked Roberts. 

“ I wouldn’t exactly claim that, but I’ve written a few verses 
and it was more like fun than work. Maybe other people would 
think they were rotten, but I get pleasure writing them just the 
same ” 

“ I’d like to read them. Gale,” said Roberts eagerly. 

“ I don’t know if I’d like you to or not And I don’t know if 
I’ve saved any. I wrote a poem to my wife on her birthday three 
years ago. She thought it was pretty good. I might let you read 
that, only I don’t know if I’ve got a copy of it around here ” 

He knew very well he had a copy of it around there. 

“ See if you can find it,” said Roberts. 
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“ Do you mean to tell me,” said Kobeits, *• that it no Double 
to wnte that? ” 

“ It only took me less than a half -bout ” s ud Stephen. 

“Listen ’ 5 said UobciL “ Let me hate it ” 

“ Wlmt do you want with it v ” 

“ I can get it juibhshed ior >ou ” 

“ Wheie at? ” 

“ In the New Yoik StandauL I’ve got a fi lend. 0» mge Batch, 
who w r ould nm it m his column ITe doesn’t p.n am thing, hut if 
this was punted and youi name signed to it. it might atfV.it t at- 
tention fiom people who do pay foi poetiv Tlien ton could ina! e 
a lot of money on the side ” 

“ How much do they pay ? ” 

« T!’ 11 ’ S ?? e of thc bl - m; k^7anes pay as high as a dollar a line.'” 

1 ioi get how many lines ilieie is in that ” 

Bobeits counted them 


“ Seventeen ” he said “ And from what I’ve seen of old Town- 
send, I bet he doesn t pay you much more a week " 

Stephen 14 0Dly t0 ° k m ° leSS th<lD a hal£ - lltmi t0 ™te ” said 
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" Will you let me send it to Baleh ? ” 

" I don’t know if I’ve got another copy.” 

"Your wife must have a copy.” 

, " I guess ma3 r he she has ” 

He wasn’t just guessing. 

" I’ll mail tli is to Baleh tonight, along with a note. If he prints 
it. I’ll send you the papei.” 

" I’ve got one that’s even longer than that,” said Stephen 

"Well, let’s have it.” 

" No, I guess I’d better hang onto it — if your friend don’tpay 
for them.” 

" You’re absolutely right. A man’s a sucker to work for noth- 
ing. You keep your other stuff till this is published and you hear 
from some magazine editor, as I’m sure you will. Then you can 
sell what you’ve already written, and write more, till you’re 
making so much dough that you can buy the Maysville Gas Com- 
pany from that old skinflint ” 

"I don’t want any gas company. I want to get out of it. I 
just want to write.” 

" Why shouldn’t you ! ” 

" I’ve got to be sure of a living ” 

"Living 1 If you can make seventeen dollars m half an hour, 

that's thirty-four dollars an hour, or How many hours do 

you put m here ? ” 

"Ten.” 

<c Three hundred and forty dollars a day ! If that isn’t a living, 
I’m selling manicure sets to fish.” 

" I couldn’t keep up no such a pace. I have to wait for inspira- 
tion,” said Stephen 

" A dollar a line would be enough inspiration for me. But the 
times when you didn’t feel like doing it yourself, you could hire 
somebody to do it for you ” 

"That wouldn’t be square, and people would know the differ- i 
ence anyway. It’s hard to imitate another man’s style. I tried 
once to wi ite like Ed<mr Guest, but it wouldn’t have fooled people 
that was familiar with his works ” 

" Nobody can write like Guest And you don’t need to Your 
own style is iust as good as his and maybe better And speaking 
of Guest, do vou think he’s starving to death? He gives away 
dimes to the 7 ords.” 
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Stephen was wild to tell Stella *hal had happened, but he was 
afraid this Baleh might not like the poem as well as Robci is - had ; 
might not think it worth publishing, and she would lie disap- 
pointed 

He would wait until he actually had it in punt, if ever, and then 
show it to her 

He didn’t have to wait long In less than a week he 1 eceived bv 
mail from New Yoik a copy of the Standai d. and m Gcoi ge Batch s 
column was his veise with Ins name signed to it and a caption 
leading “To Stella— A Maysville Mmsticl Gives Ills Mrt*. a 
Bnthday Tieat ” 

Por the first time m Ins caieer at the gas office, Stephen quit 
five minutes early and almost ran home. His wife was as excited 
as he had hoped she would he 

“ But why does he call you a minstrel ? ” she asked. “ He must 
have heard some way about that night at the Elks.” 

Stephen told her the rest of the story — how Roberts had pie- 
dicted that the poem would attract the attention of magazine edi- 
tors and create a demand for lus verses at a dollar a line. And lie 
confessed that he had othei poems all ready to send when the call 
came 

He had brought two of them home fiom the office and he read 
them aloud for her approval . 


“ 1 The Lackawanna Railroad 


u 


The Lackawanna Railroad wheie does it go? 

It goes flora Jersey City to Buffalo 

Some of the trains stop at Maysville but they are few 

Most of them go light through 

Except the 8 22 

Going west but the 10 12 bound for Jersey City 
That is the tram we like the best 
As it takes 3 r ou to Jersey City 

■Where you can take a ferry or tube for New York City 
The Lackawanna runs many freights 
Sometimes they run late 


But that does not make so much difference with a fi eight 
Except the people who have to wait for their freight 
Maysville people patronize the Interurban a specially the farmers 
So the Interurban cuts into the business of the Lackawanna 
But if you are going to New York City or Buffalo 
lne Lackawanna is the way to go 

™ conclusion that we consider it an honor 
That the City of Maysville is on the Lackawanna 
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“ 2 The Gas Business 

“ The Maj r sville Gas Co has eight bundled meters 
The biggest consumer m town is Mrs Arnold Peters 
Who owns the big house on Taylor Hill 
And is always giving parties come who will 
Our collections amount to about S2600 00 per month 
Five per cent discount if paid before the tenth of the month. 

Mr Tovnsend the owner considers people a fool 

Who do not at least use gas for fuel 

As for lighting he claims it beats electricity 

As electric stoims often cut off the electricity 

And when you have no light at night 

And have to burn candles all night 

This is haidly right 

A specially if you have company 

Who will ask you what is the matter with the electricity. 

So patronize the Gas Company which storms do not effect 
And j’our friends will have no reason to object ” 

Stella raved ovei both the poems, but made a very practical sug- 
gestion 

“ You are cheating jmurself, deai,” she said “ The poem about 
the railroad, for instance, the way you have got it, it is nineteen 
lines, oi nineteen dollars if they really pay a dollar a line But it 
would be almost double the amount if you would fix the lines dif- 
ferent.” 

<f How do you mean ? ” 

She got a pencil and piece of paper and showed him : 

The Lackawanna Railroad 
Where does it go? 

It goes from Jei sey City 
To Buffalo 

, “ You see,” she said, “ you could cut most of the lines in half 
and make thiity-eight dollars instead of nineteen ” 

But Stephen, with one eye on piofit and the other on Art, could 
only increase the lines of “The Lackawanna” fiom nineteen to 
thirty and those of “ The Gas Business ” from seventeen to twen- 
ty-one 

Three days later a special delivery came for Stephen 
It said 

Dear Mr. Gale 

On September second there was a poem entitled “ To Stella 
m the New York Standard The poem was signed by you It im- 
pressed me greatly and if you have written or will write others as 
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good, our magazine will be glad to buy them, pay mg you one dol- 
lsr & line. 

Please let me hear from you and send along any poems you may 
have on hand. Sincerely, 

Wallace James. 

Editor, “James’s Weekly/’ 

Yew York City. 


Stephen had never heard of <c J ames’s Weekly ” and did not no- 
tice that the letter was postmarked Philadelphia and written on 
the stationery of a Philadelphia hotel. 

He rushed to his house, addressed and mailed the railioad and 
-gas verses, and after a buef and excited conference with Stella, 
•decided to resign his "job 

Old Man Townsend, dropping into Maysville the following 
morning, heard the decision and was not a bit pleased. He real- 
ized he never could get anyone else to do Stephen’s v. ork at Ste- 
phen’s salary. 

" I’ll raise you to twenty-four dollais.” he said. 
u I’m not asking for a raise. I’ve got to quit so I can devote all 
my time to my poetry.” 

“ Your poetry I ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ho you mean to say you’re going to write poetry for a liv- 
ing? ” asked the Old Man. 

<c Yes, sir.” 

cc You’ll starve to death.” 

“ Edgar Guest is still alive.” 

“ I don’t care if he is or not,” said the Old Man. <f It’s the 
twelfth of the month and Hunter can tend to his 30b and yours 
both for a couple of weeks If you want \o come back at the end 
of that time, I’ll raise you to twenty-three dollais.” 

It was Stephen’s intention to polish up some of his older poems 
and write oue or two fresh ones so his supply would be ready for 
“ J ames’s ” demand. 

But he found it next to impossible to write while the fate of the 
two verses he had sent m was uncertain and, deciding to leave the 

old manuscripts as they were, he was able to make only a feeble 
start on a new one : J 


The Delaware River. 

Not a great many miles from Maysville is the 
■but there is no fish m this part of the River. 


Delaware River 
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The upper part of the River is narrow and shallow ' 

But they claim it is much wider near Philadelphia 

On the twentieth the envelope containing “ The Lackawanna 
Railroad” and “The Gas Business” was returned irom New 
York. There were seveial inscriptions stamped and written on it, 
such as “ Not Round ” and “ Not m Directory.” 

And it dawned on Stephen that he was the victim of quite a 
joke. 

To the accompaniment of Stella’s sobs, he proceeded to tear up 
v all his manuscnpts save “ To Stella,” which she had hidden away 
where he couldn’t find it. 

“ Mr. Townsend came m on the eight-thirty interurban,” he 
said. “ I’ll have to go see him.” 

<c All right,” said the Old Man when Stephen walked into the 
office. “ I’ll take you back at your old salary, but don’t let’s have 
no more foolishness. Get out now and try and coax a little money 
out of that Harper woman. She ain’t paid a nickel for eight 
months.” 

“ I wanted to speak to you about those instantaneous water- 
heaters,” said Stephen 

“ What about them ? ” 

“ I was going to advise you not to buy them. They eat up too 
much gas ” 

“ Thanks for your advice, but I ordered some from Roberts m 
Hames City. I told him to send half a dozen of them here,” said 
the Old Man. 

“ Will he be here to demonstrate them ? ” asked Stephen grimly. 

~ “ He said he would.” 

ee I hope he will.” ~ 

But even as he spoke, Stephen realized there was nothing he 
could do about it. 




II 


I CAH’T BREATHE 

July 12 

I am staying here at the Inn tor two weeks with my Uncle Hat 
and Aunt Jule and I think I -Kill keep a kind of a diary while I 
am here to help pass the time and so I can have a record of things 
that happen though goodness knows there isn’t lightly to any- 
thing happen, that is anything exciting with Uncle Hat and Aunt 
Jule making the plans as they are both at least 35 years old and 
maybe older. 

Dad and mother are abroad to he gone a month and me coming 
heie is supposed to be a lecompence for them not taking me with 
them A fine recompence to he left with old people that come to a 
place like this to rest Still it would be a heavenly place under 
different conditions, for instance if Walter weie here, too It 
would be heavenly if he were here, the very thought of it makes 
my heart stop. 

I can’t stand it I won’t think about it. 

This is our first seperation since we have been engaged, nearly 
17 days. It will be 17 days tomorrow And the hotel orchestia 
at dinner this evening played that old thing “ Oh how I miss you 
tonight ” and it seemed as if they must be playing it for my bene- 
fit though of course the person m that song is talking about how 
they miss their mother though of course I miss mother too, but a 
person gets used to missing their mother and it isn’t like Walter 
or the person you are engaged to 

But there won’t* be any more seperations much longer, we are 
going to be married in December even if mother does laugh when 
I talk to her about it because she says I am crazy to even think of 
getting married at 18 

She got married herself when she was 18, but of course that was 
“ different,” she wasn’t crazy like I am, she knew whom she was 
marrying As if Walter were a policeman or a foreigner or some- 
thing. And she says she was only engaged once while I have been 
engaged at least five times a year since I was 14, of course it really 
isn’t as fiad as that and I have really only been really what I call 
engaged six times altogether, but is getting engaged my fault 
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when they keep insisting and hammering at yon and if you didn’t 

say yes they would never go home. 1 . . 

But it is different with Waltci I honestly believe it he had not 
asked me I would have asked him 01 com sc I would n t Wave, 
but I would have died And this is the hist time I have cvei been 
engaged to be leally mamed. The other times when they talked 
about when should we get mained I just laughed at them, but .1 
hadn’t been engaged to Walter ten minutes ulien be brought up 
the subject ol mamage and I didn’t laugh I wouldn't be en- 
gaged to him unless it was to be mamed 1 couldn’t stand it 
Anyway mother may as well get used to the idea became it is 
“ No Fooim’ ” this time and we have got om plans all made and T 
am going to be mamed at home and go out to California and 
Hollywood on oui honeymoon December five mouths away. I 
can’t stand it I can’t wait 

There weie a couple of awfully nice looking hoys sitting to- 
gether alone m the dinmg-ioom tonight. One of them nasn’t so 

much, but the other was cute And he 

Theie’s the dance oichestra playing “Always,” what the\ 
played at the Biltmore the day I met Walter “ Not foi just an 
hour not for just a day.” I can’t lire. I can’t breathe 

July IS 

This has been a much moie exciting day than I expected under 
the cucumstances. In the first place I got two long night letters, 
one from Walter and one fiom Goidon Flint. I don't see lion 
Walter ever had the neive to send Ins, theie was eveiythmg m it 
and it must have been hornbly embarrassing for him while the 
telegraph operator was reading it over and counting the woids to 
say nothing of embai lassmg for the operator 

But the one from Goidon was a kind of a shock He just got 
back from a tup around the world, left last December to go on it 
and got back yesterday and called up our house and Helga gave 
him my address, and Ins telegram, well it was nearly as bad as 
Walter s The trouble is that Goidon and I were engaged when he 
went away, or at least he thought so and he wrote to me imlit 
along all the time he was awaj^ and sent cables and things and f oi 
a while I answered his letters, but then I lost track of his itmeiv 
and couldn t write to him any more and when I got really engaged 
to Walter I couldn’t let Goidon know because I had no idea where 
ne was besides not wanting to spoil his trip. 

And now he still thinks we are engaged and he is going to call 
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me up tomorrow from Chicago and how m the world can I explain 
things and get him to understand because he is really senous and 
I like linn ever and ever so much and m lots of wifys he is nicer 
than Walter, not leally nicer but better looking and there is no 
comparison between their dancing. Walter simply can't learn to 
dance, that is really dance He says it is because he is flat footed, 
he says that as a joke, but it is true and I wish to heavens it 
wasn't. 

All forenoon I thought and thought and thought about what to 
say to Gordon when he calls up and finally I couldn't stand think- 
ing about it any moie and just made up my mind I wouldn't think 
about it any more. But I will tell the truth though it will kill me 
to huit him. 

I went down to lunch with Uncle Nat and Aunt Jule and they 
were going out to play golf this afternoon and were insisting that 
I go with them, but I told them I had a headache and then I had 
a terrible time getting them to go without me I didn't have a 
headache at all and just wanted to be alone to think about Walter 
and besides when you play with Uncle Nat lie is always collecting 
your stance or your swing or something and always puts his hands 
on my aims or shoulders to show me the right way and I can't 
„ stand it to have old men touch me, even if they are your uncle 

I finally got rid of them and I was sitting watching the tennis 
when that boy that I saw last night, the cute one, came and sat 
right next to me and of course I didn't look at him and I was 
going to smoke a cigarette and found I had left my lightei up- 
stairs and I started to get up and go after it when all of a sudden 
he was off ei mg me his lighter and I couldn't very well refuse it 
without being rude So we got to talking and he is even cuter 
than he looks, the most original and wittiest peison I believe I 
ever met and I haven't laughed so much m I don't know how long. 

Eoi one thing he asked me if I had heard Rockefeller's song and 
I said no and he began singing “ Oil alone " Then he asked me if 
I knew the orange juice song and I told him no again and he said 
it was “ Oiange juice soriy you made me cry " I was m hysterics 
before ve had been together ten minutes. 

Bis name is Prank Caswell and he has been out of Darthmouth a 
veai and is 24 years old That isn't so teiribly old. only two years 
oldei than Waltei and thiee years older than' Gordon I hate the 
name Piank, but Caswell is all right and he is so cute 

He was out m California last winter and visited Hollvwood and 
met eveiybody m the world and it is fascinating to listen to him, 
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He met Norma Shearer and lie said lie thought she iwi« tlio pr< 1- 
tiest thing he had evei seen hat he ‘viid m.i*' J did linn . -In* 
was the piettiest girl m the woiM till ioda>.” 1 va. gmng 
pietend I didn’t get it, but I finally told him to be sensible m I 
would nevei be able to believe an} i lung he ‘.aid 

Well, be wanted me to dance u itb him toingld nfiei dinner and 
the next question was how io explain how v.e had met each otlmr 
to Uncle Hat and Aunt Jule Frank said lie would fix that all 
right and sure enough lie got himself mtiodueed io Unde Fat 
when Uncle Fat came m fiom golf and aftci dinnei Um> Fat 
introduced him to me and Aunt Jule too and we danced together 
all evening, that is not Aunt Jule They went to bed. thank 
heavens 

He is a heavenly dancer, as good as Gordon. One dance we 
weie dancing and for one of the encores the oichedia pi a} eel “ In 
a cottage small by a wateifall ” and I simply couldn’t dance to it. 
I just stopped still and said “ Listen, I can’t boar it, J can't 
breathe” and pooi Frank thought I was sick or something and I 
had to explain that that was the tune the orchestra played the 
night I sat at the next table to Jack Barrymore at Barney 
Gallant’s 

I made him sit out that encore and wouldn’t let him talk till 
they got thiongh playing it. Then they played something else 
and I was all right again and Fiank told me about meeting Jack 
Barrymore Imagine meeting lnm. I couldn’t live. 

I promised Aunt Jule I would go to bed at eleven and it is way 
past that now, hut I am all ready tor bed and have just been writ- 
ing this Tomorrow Gordon is going to call np and what will I 
say to him ? I just won’t think about it 


July 11} 

Goidon called up this morning fiom Chicago and it was won- 
derful to hear his voice again though the connection was terrible. 
He asked me if I still loved him and I tried to tell him no but I 
knew that would mean an explanation and the connection was so 
had that I never could make him understand so I said yes, but I 
almost whispered it purposely, thinking he wouldn’t 'hear me 
but he heard me all right and he said that made everythin^ all 
right with the world. He said he thought I had stopped lowing 
him because I had stopped writing. ° 

1 wish the connection had been decent' and I could have told 
him how things were but now it is teinble because he is planning 
to get to New York the day I get there and heaven knows what I 
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will do because Walter will be there, too I 311st won't t hinl y 
about it. 

Aunt Jule came m my room just after I was through talking 
to Gordon, thank heavens. The room was full of flowers. Walter 
had sent me some and so had Frank. I got another long night 
letter from Walter, just as silly as the first one. I wish he would 
say those things m letters instead of night letters so everybody 
m the world wouldn't see them. Aunt Jule wanted me to read it 
aloud to her. I would have died. 

While she was still m the room, Frank called up and asked me 
to play golf with him and I said all right and Aunt Jule said she 
was glad my headache was gone She was trying to be funny. 

I played golf with Frank this afternoon. He is a beautiful 
golfer and it is thrilling to watch him drive, his swing is so much 
11101 e gi aceful than Walter's. I asked him to watch me swing and 
tell me what was the matter with me, but he said he couldn't look 
at anything but my face and there wasn't anything the matter 
with that 

He told me the boy who was here with him had been called home 
and he was glad of it because I might have liked him, the other 
boy, better than himself. I told him that couldn't be possible 
and he asked me if I really meant that and I said of course, but 
I smiled when I said it so he wouldn't take it too seriously. 

We danced again tonight and Uncle Hat and Aunt Jule sat 
with* us a wdnle and danced a couple of dances themselves, but 
they were really there to get better acquainted with Frank and 
see if he was all right for me to be with I know they certainly 
couldn't have enjoyed their own dancing, no old people really can 
enjoy it because they can't really do anything 

They were favorably impressed with Frank I think, at least 
Aunt Jule didn't say I must be m bed at eleven, but just not to 
stay up too late. I guess it is a big surprise to a girl's parents 
and aunts and uncles to find out that the boys you go around with 
are all right, they always seem to think that if I seem to like 
somebody and the person pays a little attention to me, why he 
must be a convict or a policeman or a drunkard or something 
queer 

Frank had some more songs for me tonight He asked me if I 
knew the asthma song and I said I didn't and he said u Oh, you 
must know that It goes yes, sir, asthma baby " Then he told me 
about the underwear song, “ I underwear my baby is tonight " 
He keeps you m hysterics and yet he has Ins serious side, m fact 
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he was awfully serious when he said good night to me and Ins 
eyes simply shown I wish Walter were more like him in some 
wavs, but X mustn’t think about that. 

July 15 

I simply can’t live and I know I’ll never sleep tonight. I am 
m a terrible predicament or rather I won’t know whether I really 
am or not till tomorrow and that is what makes it so terrible. 

After we had danced two or three dances, Frank asked me to 
go for a ride with him and we went for a ride m Ins car and he 
had had some cocktails and during the ride he had some drinks 
out of a flask and finally he told me he loved me and I said not to 
be silly, but he said he was perfectly serious and he certainly acted 
that way. He asked me if I loved anybody else and I said yes and 
he asked if I didn’t love him more than anybody else and I said 
yes, but only because I thought he had probably had too much to 
drink and wouldn’t remember it anyway and the best thing to dc- 
was humor him under the circumstances 

Then all of a sudden he asked me when I could marry him and 
I said, just as a joke, that I couldn’t possibly mairy him before 
December. He said that was a long time to wait, but I was cer- 
tainly worth waiting for and he said a lot of other things and 
maybe I humored him a little too much, but that is just the 
trouble, I don’t know. 

I was - absolutely sure he was tight and would forget the Whole 
thing, but that was early m the evening, and when we said good 
night he was a whole lot more sober than he had been and now I 
. am not sure how it stands If he doesn’t remember anything about 
it, of couise I am all right But if he does remember and if he 
took me seriously, I will simply have to tell him about Walter 
and maybe about Gordon, too. And it isn’t going to be easy. The 
suspense is what is maddening and I know I’ll never live throuo-h 
this night ° 


July 16 

I can’t stand it, I can’t breathe, life is impossible Frank re- 
membei ed eveiy thing about last night and firmly believes we are 
engaged and going to be married m December His people live 
m New York and he says he is going back when I do and have 
them meet me. 


Of course it cant go on and tomorrow I will tell him about 
Walter or Gordon or both of them I know it is going to hurt 
him terribly, perhaps spoil his life and I would give anything in 
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the world not to have had it happen. I hate so to hurt him be- 
cause he is so nice besides being so cute and attractive. 

He sent me the loveliest flowers this morning and called up at 
ten and wanted to know how soon he could see me and I hope the 
girl wasn’t listening m because the things lie said were, well, 
like Walter’s night letters. 

And that is anothei terrible thing, today T didn’t get a night 
letter from Waltei, but theie was a legular letter instead and I 
carried it around m my puise all this afternoon and evening and 
never remembeied to lead it till ten minutes ago when I came up 
in the room. Walter is worried because I have only sent him two 
telegrams and wntten him one letter since I have been here, he 
would be a lot more womed if he knew what has happened now, 
though of couise it can’t make any difference because he is the one 
I am really engaged to be married to and the one I told mother I 
was going to many in December and I wouldn’t dare tell her it 
was somebody else. 

I met Fiank for lunch and we went for a ride this afternoon 
and he was so much m love and so lovely to me that I simply did 
not have the heai t to tell him the tiuth, I am surely going to tell 
him tomorrow and telling him today would have just meant one 
more day of uhhappmess for both of us. 

He said Ins people had plenty of money and his father had 
offered to take him into partnership and he might accept, but he 
thinks his true vocation is journalism with a view to eventually 
writing novels and if I was willing to undergo a few hardships 
j'ust at first we would probably both be happier later on if he was 
doing something he leally liked. I didn’t know what to say, but 
finally I said I wanted him to suit himself and money wasn’t 
every tiling. 

He asked me where I would like to go on my honeymoon and 
I suppose I ought to have told him my honeymoon was all planned, 
that I was going to California, with Walter, but all I said was 
that I had always wanted to go to California and he was enthusi- 
astic and said that is where we would surely go and he would take 
me to Hollywood and introduce me to all those wonderful people 
he met theie last winter. It nearly takes my breath away to 
think of it, going theie with someone who really knows people 
and has the entree 

We danced again tonight, just two or three dances, *and then 
went out and sat in the tennis-court, but I came upstairs early 
because Aunt Jule had acted kind of funny at dinner. And I 
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have to look it up, but as a matter of fact I know the 10th falls 
on a Friday because the date Walter and I have agreed on for our 
wedding is Saturday the 11th 

Today has just been the same thing over again, two more night 
letteis, a long distance call from Chicago, golf and a ride with 
Frank, and the room full of flowers But tomonow I am going 
to tell Frank and I am going to wnte Gordon a long letter and 
tell him, too, because this simply can’t go on any longer. 1 can’t 
bieathe I can’t live. 

July 21 

I wrote to Gordon yesterday, but I didn’t say anything about 
Walter because I don’t think it is a thing a person ought to do by 
letter. I can tell him when he gets to New York and then I will 
be sure that he doesn’t take it too hard and I can promise him 
that I will be friends with him always and make him promise 
not to do an} r thmg silly, while if I told it to him m a letter there 
is no telling what he would do, there all alone. 

And I haven’t told Frank because he hasn’t been feelmg well, 
he is terribly sunburned and it huits him terribly so he can haidly 
play golf or dance, and I want him to be feelmg his best when I 
do tell him, but whether he is all right or not I simply must tell 
him tomorrow because he is actually planning to leave here on the 
same tiain with us Saturday night and I can’t let him do that. 

Life is so hopeless and it could be so wonderful. For instance 
how heavenly it would be if I could marry Frank first and stay 
married to him five years and he would be the one who would 
take me to Hollywood and maybe we could go on parties with 
Norman Kerry and Jack Barrymore and Buster Collier and 
Marion Davies and Lois Moran 

And at the end of five years Frank could go into journalism 
and "write novels and I would only be 23 and I could marry Gor- 
don and he would be ready for another trip around the world 
"and he could show me things better than someone who had never 
seen them before 

Gordon and I would separate at the end of five years and X 
Would be 28 and I know of lots of women that never even got 
married the first time till they were 28 though I don’t suppose 
that was then fault, but I would many Walter then, for aftei all 
he is the one I really love and want to spend most of my life with 
and I wouldn’t care whether he could dance oi not when I was 
that old Before long we would be as old as Uncle Nat and 
Aunt Jule and I certainly wouldn’t want to dance at their age 
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when all you can do is just hobble around the floor.. But V. alter 
is so wmndeiful as a companion anti v.e would enjoy the same 
things and be pals and maybe we would begin to ha\e children. 

But that is all impossible though it wouldn't be it oldci people 
just had sense and w’ould look at tilings the light way. 

It is only halt past ten. the eailiest I ha\ e gone to bed in weeks, 
but I am worn out and Fiank wont to bed eaily he could put 
cold cream on his sunbui n 

Listen, diary, the oichestra is playing “Lmiehonse Blues/’ 
The first tune I danced to with Meile Olnei, two >eais ago. I 
can’t stand it. And how funny that they should plav that old 
tune tonight of all nights, w'hen I have been thinking of Merle 
off and on all dav, and I hadn’t thought of him before m weeks 
and weeks. I w T onder where he is, 1 wonder if it is just an acci- 
dent 01 if it means I am going to see him again. I simply mustn’t 
think about it or I’ll die. 

July 22 

I knew it w r asn’t an accident I knew' it must mean something, 
and it did. 

Merle is coming here today, here to this Inn and just to «ee 
me. And theie can only he one reason. And only one answer X 
knew that when I heard his vome calling from Boston. B ow could 
I ever had thought I loied anyone else’ How could he e\er have 
thought I meant it wdien I told him I was engaged to George 
Morse 5 

A whole year and he still cares and I still care. That show* 
*ve were always intended for each other and for no one else I 
won’t make him wait till Deeembei. I doubt if we even wait till 
dad and mother get home. And as for a honeymoon I will go with 
him to Long Beach oi the Bronx Zoo, wherever he wants to take 
me 


After all this is the best way out of it, the only way. I won’t 
have to say an} thing to Trank, he will guess when he sees me with 
Merle. And when I get home Sunday and Waltei and Gordon call 
me up. I will invite them both to dinner and Merle can tell them 
himself, with two of them theie it will only hurt each one half a<= 
much as if they were alone 


The tram is due at 2 :40. almost three hours from now 
wait And what if it should be late? I can’t stand it. 


I can’t 
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I got another barber that comes over from Cartel ville and helps 
me out Satin da\s, but tlie iest of the time I dan get along all light 
alone You can see tor yourself that this ain’t no New Yoik City 
and besides that the most of the bo>s works all day and don’t have 
no ler-uie to diop m heie and get themselves piettied up. 

You’ie a neweomei. ain't you? I thought J hadn't seen 3 r ou 
round before. I hope like it good enough to stay As I say, 
we ain’t no New Yoik City or Chicago, but we have pietty good 
times Not as good, though since J ini Kendall got killed When 
he was alive, him and Hod Meieis used to keep this town m an 
upioar. I bet they was more laughin’ done heie than any town 
its size in Amenca. 

-Tun was comical, and Hod was pretty neai a match for him. 
Since Jim’s gone, Hod tues to hold his end up just the same as 
evei, but it’s tough gonf v hen you ain’t got nobody to land of 
v 01 k v’th. 

They used to be plenty fun in here Saturdays --This place is 
jam-packed Satuidays, fiom four o’clock on J im and Hod would 
show up right after then supper, round six o’clock J im would set 
himself down m that big chan, neaiest the blue spittoon Who- 
ever had been settin’ in that chair, why they’d get up when Jim 
come in and give it to him 

You’d of thought it was a reseived seat like they haye some- 
times m a theayter nod would geneially always stand or walk 
up and down, or some Satin days, of course, he’d be settm’ m this 
chan part of the time, gettin’ a ban cut 

Well, Jim would set there a w’lle without openin’ his mouth, 
only to spit, and then finally he’d say to me, “ Whitey,’’ — my 
right name, that is, my right fust name, is Dick, hut eveiybody 
lound here calls me Whitey — Jim would say, “Whitey, your nose 
looks like a rosebud tonight You must of been dnnkm’ some of 
vonr aw de cologne ” 

So I’d say, “ No, Jim, but you look like you’d been drinkm’ 
somethin’ of that kind or somethin’ worse ” 

Jim would have to laugh at that, but then he’d speak up and 
say, “No, I ain’t had noth in’ to drink, but that ain’t sayuT'I 
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wouldn't like somethin’. I wouldn't even mind if it was wood 

alcohol " , . n * „ 

Then Hod Meyers would say, “Neither would your wale 

That would set everybody to laughin' because Jim and his wife 
wasn't on very good teims She'd of divorced him only they 
wasn’t no chance to get alimony and she didn't have no way to 
take care of herself and the kids She couldn't never understand 
Jim He was kind of rough, but a good fella at heart. 

Him and Hod had all kinds of spoit with Milt Sheppard. I 
don’t suppose you've seen Milt Well, he's got an Adam's apple 
that looks more like a mushmelon. So I'd be shavm' Milt and 
when I'd start to shave down here on his neck, Hod would holler, 
“ He3 r , White3 r , wait a minute! Befoie 3 T ou cut into it let's 
make up a pool and see who can guess closest to the numbei of 
seeds " 

And Jim would say, “ If Milt hadn't of been so hoggish, he'd of 
ordeied a half a cantaloupe instead of a whole one and it might 
not of stuck m his throat " 

All the boys would roar at this and Milt himself would foice a 
smile, though the joke was on him. Jim certainly was a caid ! 

There’s his shavm' mug, settm' on the shelf, right next to 
Charley Vail’s “Charles M Vail" That's the druggist. He 
comes in regular for his shave, three times a week. And Jim's 
is the cup next to Charley’s. “ James H. Xendall.” Jim won't 
need no shavm' mug no more, but I'll leave it theie just the 
same for old time’s sake. Jim certainly was a character ! 

Years ago, Jim used to travel for a canned goods concern over 
m Carterville They sold canned goods. Jim had the whole north- 
ern half of the State and was on the road five days out of eveiv 
week He’d drop m here Saturdays and tell his experiences for 
.that week It was rich. 

I guess he paid more attention to playin' jokes than makm' 
sales. Pmally the concern let him out and he come right home 
lieie and told everybody he'd been fired instead of sayin' he'd 
resigned like most fellas would of t 

It was a Saturday and the shop was full and Jim got up out of 
that chan and says, “ Gentlemen, I got an important announce- 
ment to make I been fired from mv job " 

Well they asked him if he was m earnest and he said he was 
and nobody could tlimk of nothin' to say till Jim finally broke the 
if e hmnelf He says I been sellm' canned goods and now I' 
canned goods imself.” 5 


m 
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You see, the concern he’d been workm’ for was a factory that 
made canned goods. Over m Cartel ville. And now Jim said he 
was canned himself. He was ceitamly a card I 

Jim had a great trick that he used to play w’lle he was travelm’. 
For instance, he’d he ndm’ on a tram and they’d come to some 
little town like, well, like, we’ll say, like Benton. Jim would 
look out the tram window and read the signs on the stores. 

For instance, they’d be a sign, " Henry Smith, Dry Goods” 
Well, Jim would write down the name and the name of the 
town and when he got to wherever he was gom’ he’d mail back a 
postal card to Henry Smith at Benton and not sign no name to 
it, but he’d write on the card, well, somethin’ like "Ask your 
wife about that book agent that spent the afternoon last week,” 
or "Ask your Missus who kept her from gettm’ lonesome the 
last time you was m Carterville ” And he’d sign the card, " A 
Friend ” 

Of course, he never knew what really come of none of these 
jokes, but he could picture what 'probably happened and that 
was enough. 

Jim didn’t work very steady after he lost his position with 
the Carterville people. What he did earn, doin’ odd jobs round 
town, why he spent pretty near all of it on gm and his family 
might of starved if the stores hadn’t of earned them along. 
Jim’s wile tried her hand at dressmaking but they ain’t nobody 
gom’ to get rich makin’ dresses m this town 

As I say, she’d of divorced Jim, only she seen that she couldn’t 
support hei self and the kids and she was always hopin’ that some 
day J im would cut out his habits and give her more than two or 
thiee dollars a week ! ' 

They was a time when she would go to whoever he was workin’ 
foi and ask them to give her his wages, but after she done this 
once or twice, he beat her to it by borrowin’ most of his pay m 
^advance He told it all round town, how he had outfoxed his 
Missus He certainly was a caution 1 

But he wasn’t satisfied with just outwittm’ her He was sore 
the way she had acted, trym’ to grab off his pay. And he made 
up his mind he’d get even. Well, he waited till Evans’s Circus 
was advertised to come to town Then he told his wife and two 
kiddies that he was gom’ to take them to the circus The day 
of the circus, he told them he would get the tickets and meet 
them outside the entrance to the tent 

Well, he didn’t have no intentions of bein’ there or buyin’ tickets 
or nothin’ He got full of gm and laid round Wright’s poolroom 
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all day His wife and the lads waited and waited and of course 
he didn’t show up. His wife didn’t have a dime with her, or no- 
where else, I guess. So she finally had to tell the kids it was all 
off and they cued like they wasn’t never gom’ to stop. 

Well, it seems, w’lle they was crym’. Doc Stair came along 
and he asked what was the matter, but Mis Kendall was stub- 
born and wouldn’t tell him, but the kids told him and he insisted 
on talcin’ them and their mother m the show. Jim found this out 
afterwards and it was one reason why he had it m for Doc Stair. 

Doc Stair come here about a year and a half ago. He’s a 
mighty handsome young fella and his clothes always look like he 
has them made to order. He goes to Detroit two or three times a 
year and w’lle he’s there he must have a tailor take his measure 
and then make him a suit to order. They cost pretty near twice 
as much, but they fit a whole lot better than if you just bought 
them m a store. 


Dor a w’lle everybody was wonderin’ why a young doctor like 
Doc Stair should come to a town like this where we already got old 
Doc Gamble and Doe Poote that’s both been here for years and all 
the practice m town was always divided between the two of them. 

Then they was a story got round that Doc Stair’s gal had 
throwed him over, a gal up m the Northern Peninsula some- 
wheres, and the reason he come heie was to hide himself away 
and forget it He said himself that he thought they wasn’t noth- 
in’ like general practice m a place like onrs to fit a man to he a 
good all lound doctor. And that’s why he’d came. 1 

Anyways, it wasn’t long before he was malnn’ enough to live on, 
though they tell me that he never dunned nobody for what they 
owed him, and the folks here certainly has got the owin’ habit, 
even m my business If I had all that was comm 7 to me for just 
shaves alone, I could go to Carterville and put up at the Mercer 
for a week and see a different pictuie every night Dor instance 
they’s old George Purdy— hut I guess I shouldn’t ought to be 
gossipin’. 


Well, last year, our coioner died, died of the flu. Ken Beatty 
that was his name He was the coroner. So they had to choose 
another man to he coioner m Ins place and they picked Doc Stair 
He laughed at first and said he didn’t want it, but thev made him 
take it It ain’t no job that anybody would fight for and whS 
a man makes out of it m a year would just about buy seeds for 
t ieir garden Doc’s the kind, though, that can’t say no to nothin’ 
if you keep at him long enough. 

But I was gom’ to tell you about a poor boy we got here in 
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town — Paul Hickson. He fell out of a tree when he was about ten 
years old. Lit on his head and it done somethin’ to him and he 
ain’t never been right. Ho harm m him, but just silly. Jim 
Kendall used to call him cuckoo; that’s a name Jim had for any- 
body that was off their head, only he called people’s head their 
bean. That was another of his gags, callin’ head bean and callin’ 
crazy people cuckoo. Only poor Paul ain’t crazy, but just 
silly. 

You can imagine that Jim used to have all kinds of fun with 
Paul He’d send him to the White Front Garage for a left- 
handed monkey wrench. Of course they ain’t no such a thing as 
a left-handed monkey wrench. ** 

And once we had a land of a fair here and they was a baseball 
game between the fats and the leans and before the game started 
J lm called Paul over and sent him way down to Schrader’s hard- 
ware store to get a key for the pitcher’s box 

They wasn’t nothin’ m the way of gags that Jim couldn’t think 
up, when he put his mind to it 

Poor Paul was alwaj'S kind of suspicious of people, maybe on 
account of how Jim had kept foolin’ him Paul wouldn’t have 
much to do with anybody only his own mother and Hoc Stair and 
a girl here m town named Julie Gregg. That is, she ain’t a girl 
no more, but pretty near thirty or over. 

When Hoc first come to town, Paul seemed to feel like here 
was a real friend and he hung round Hoc’s office most of the w’lle ; 
the only time he wasn’t there was when he’d go home to eat or 
sleep or when he seen Julie Gregg doin’ her shoppm’. 

When he looked out Hoc’s window and seen her, he’d run down- 
stairs and 30m her and tag along with her to the different stores. 
The poor boy was crazy about J ulie and, she always treated him 
mighty nice and made him feel like he was welcome, though of 
course it wasn’t nothin’ but pity on her side. 

Hoc done all he could to improve Paul’s mind and he told me 
once that he really thought the boy was gettm’ better, that they 
was times when he was as bright and sensible as anybody else 

But I was gom’ to tell you about Julie Gregg Old Man Gregg 
Was m the l um ber business, but got to drinkm’ and lost the most 
of his money and when he died, he didn’t leave nothin’ but the 
house and just enough insurance for the girl to skimp along on. 

Her mother was a land of a half invalid and didn’t hardly ever 
leave the house Julie wanted to sell the place and move some- 
wheres else after the old man died, but the mother said she was 
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bom here and would die here. It was tough on Julio, as the 
young people round this town— well, she’s too good for them. 

She’s been away to school and Chicago and Hew h. ork and 
different places and they ain’t no subject she can’t talk on, where 
you take the rest of the young folks here and you mention any- 
thing to them outside of Gloria Swanson or Tommy Mcighan and 
they think you’re delirious. Did you sec Gloria m tV ages of 
Virtue? You missed somethin’ ! 

Well, Doc Stair hadn’t been here more than a week when he 
come m one day to get shaved and I xeeognized who he was as he 
had been pointed out to me, so I told him about my old lady. 
She’s been ailin’ for a couple years and either Doc Gamble or 
Doc Foote, neither one, seemed to he helpin’ her. So he said he 
would come out and see her, but if she was able to get out herself, it 
would be better to biing her to his office where he could make a 
completer examination. 

So I took her to his office and w’lle I was waitin’ for her m the 
leception room, in come Julie Gregg. When somebody comes in 
Doc Stair’s office, they’s a bell that rings m his inside office so as lie 
can tell they’s somebody to see him. 

So he left my old lady inside and come out to the front office 
and that’s the first time him and Julie met and I guess it was what 
they call love at first sight. But it wasn’t fifty-fifty. This young 
fella was the slickest lookin’ fella she’d ever seen m this town and 
she went wild over him. To him she was just a young lady that 
wanted to see the doctor. 

She’d came on about the same business I had. Her mother 
had been doctorin’ foi years with Doc Gamble and Doc Foote and 
without no results. So she’d heard they was a new doc m town 
and decided to give him a try. He promised to call and see her 
mother that same day. 

I said a minute ago that it was love at fiist sight on her part. 
I’m not only judgin’ by how she acted afterwaids but how she 
looked at him that first day m his office. I ain’t no mind reader, 
hut it was wrote all over her face that she was gone. 

How Jim Kendall, besides hem’ a jokesmithand a pretty good 
Tinker, well, Jim was quite a lady-killer. I guess he run pretty 
wfid durm the time he was on the road for them Carterville people, 
and besides that, he d had a couple little affairs of the heart right 
lere m town As I say, his wife could of divorced him, only she 


couldn’t 

But Jim was like the majority of men, and women, too, I 


guess 
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He wanted what he couldn’t get He wanted Julie Gregg and 
worked Ins head off tiym’ to land her Only he’d of said bean 
instead of head 

"Well. Jim’s habits and his jokes didn’t appeal to Julie and of 
couise lie was a mamed man, so he didn’t have no moie chance 
than, well, than a rabbit That’s an expiession of Jim’s himself. 
When somebody didn’t have no chance to get elected or somethin’, 
Jim would always say they didn’t have no moie chance than a 
rabbit. 

He didn't make no bones about how he felt Right m here, 
more than once, m fiont of the whole crowd, he said he was stuck 
on Julie and anybody that could get her for him was welcome to 
his house and his wife and kids included But she wouldn’t have 
nothin’ to do with him , wouldn’t even speak to him on the street. 
He final!}' seen he wasn’t gettm’ nowheies with his usual line so 
he decided to try the lough stuff He went right up to her house 
one evenin’ and when she opened the dooi he forced his way m and 
grabbed hei. But she broke loose and before he could stop hei, 
she run m the next 100m and locked the door and phoned to Joe 
Barnes Joe’s the marshal. Jim could hear who she was phonin’ 
to and he beat it before Joe got there 

Joe was an old friend of Julie’s pa Joe went to Jim the next 
day and told him what would happen if he ever done it again. 

I don’t know how the news of this little affair leaked out. 
Chances is that Joe Barnes told his wife and she told somebody 
else’s wife and they told their husband. Anyways, it did leak out 
and Hod Meyers had the nerve to kid Jim about it, right here m 
this shop. Jim didn’t deny nothin’ and land of laughed it off 
and said for us all to wait; that lots of people had tried to make a 
monkey out of him, but he always got even 

Meanw’ile everybody in town was wise to Julie’s bein’ wild mad 
over the Doc I don’t suppose she had any idear how her face 
changed when him and her was together , of course she couldn’t 
of, or she’d of kept away from him. And she didn’t know that we 
was all noticin’ how many times she made excuses to go up to his 
office or pass it on the other side of the street and look up m his 
window to see if he was there. I felt sorry for her and so did 
most other people. 

Hod Meyers kept nibbm’ it into Jim about how the Doc had 
cut him out Jim didn’t pay no attention to the kiddm’ and you 
could see he was planmn’ one of his jokes. 

One trick Jim had was the knack of changin’ his voice. He 
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could make yon think lie n a-- n gn 1 talkin' ami he < onl.l mimic any 
man's voice To show \ou lion good he mb along tins lme, 1 H 
tell you the joke lie played on me once. 

You know m most towns ol sun sum wlu u a nun i- ‘u.ul and 


mind much shauir a dead pcuon J on a V Y t 

than li\e customer The only tiling u that \<m don’t feel like 
talkin' to them and 'ion get kmd oi lonesome 
Well, about the coldest clay no o\m had hue, two w.b PdO 
last wuniei, the phone nmg at the hoiue w'llo 1 w.u home to 
dinner and I answered the phone and it wn- a woman’- \ojef and 
she said she was Mis John Scott and hei hudumd wa- dead and 
would I come out and shave him 

Old John had always been a good cudomci of mine But limy 
live seven miles out in the countiy, on the Streeter load. Still I 
didn't see how I could sa> no. 

So I said I w r ould be tlieie, but would ha\e io come m a jitney 
and it might cost tluee or four dollais besides the price of the 
shave So she, or the voice, it said that was all i iiiht. so T got 
Frank Abbott to dime me out to the place and when 1 got theie, 
who should open the dooi but old John himself! lie wasn't no 
more dead than, well, than a labbit 

It didn't take no pi irate detective to figuie out who had played 
me this little ^oke Nobody could of thought it up hut Jim Ken- 
dall He ceitamly was a card 1 

I tell you this incident ]ust to show you how he could dugmse 
his voice and make you believe it was somebody else talkin'/ I’d 
of swore it was Mis Scott had called me. Anyways, some 
woman 

Well, J im waited till he had Doe Stair's voice dowm nat : then 
he went after revenge 1 

He called Julie up on a night when lie knew T Doc w*as over in 
Garteiville She nevei questioned but what it was Doc’s voice 
Jim said he must see liei that night, he couldn't wait no longer 
to tell her somethin' She was all exci ted and told lnm to come to 
the house But he said he was expectin’ an important long dis- 

aS come tot Zm 1r 6 foi S et llei manners for once 
and come to Ins office He said they couldn't nothin' Inn t hei and 
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Doc always keeps a night light m his office, so it looked to Julie 
like they was somebody there. 

Meanwhile Jim Kendall had went to "Wright’s poolroom, where 
they was a whole gang amusin’ themselves The most of them had 
drank plenty of gin, and the}' was a rough bunch even when sober. 
They was always stiong foi Jim’s jokes and when he told them to 
come with him and see some fun they give up their card games 
and pool games and followed along. 

Doc’s office is on the second floor. Right outside his door they’s 
a flight of stairs leadin’ to the floor above. Jim and his gang hid 
in the daik behind these stairs 

Well, Julie come up to Doc’s door and rung the bell and they 
was nothin’ doin’. She rung it again and she rung it seven or 
eight times Then she tried the door and found it locked. Then 
Jim made some kind of a noise and she heard it and waited a 
minute, and then she says, “ Is that you, Ralph?” Ralph is- 
Doc’s first name. 

They was no answer and it must of came to her all of a sudden 
that she’d been bunked. She pretty near fell downstairs and the 
whole gang after her. They chased her all the way home, hollerin’, 
“ Is that you, Ralph? ” and “ Oh, Ralphie, dear, is that you? ” 
Jim says he couldn’t holler it himself, as he was laughin’ too hard. 

Poor Julie ! She didn’t show up here on Mam Street for a 
long, long time afterward. 

And of course Jim and his gang told everybody in town, every- 
body but Doc Stair. They was scared to tell him, and he might 
of never knowed only for Paul Dickson. The poor cuckoo, as Jim 
called him, he was here m the shop one night when Jim was still 
gloatin’ yet over what he’d done to Julie. And Paul took m as 
much of it as he could understand and he run to Doc with the 
story. 

It’s a cinch Doc went up m the air and swore he’d make Jim 
suffer. But it was a kmd of a delicate thmg, because if it got out 
that he had beat Jim up, Julie was bound to hear of it and then 
she’d know that Doc knew and of course knowm’ that he knew 
would make it worse for her than ever. He was gom’ to do some- 
thin’, but it took a lot of figurin’. 

Well, it was a couple days later when Jim was here m the shop 
again, and so was the cuckoo Jim was gom’ duck-shootm’ the 
next day and had came m lookin’ for Hod Meyers to go with 
him. I happened to know that Hod had went over to Carterville 
and wouldn’t be home till the end of the week. So Jim said he 
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was better than* nothin’. 

I suppose lie was ploltin’ io gel Paul out in tin noil ami pm) 
some joke on him, like pushm’ him in ilm vfl.u. Amways, h* 
said Paul could go He asked him h:ul ho ‘hot a din k and 
Paul said no. he’d nevei even had a irun in his h irnU So Jim 
said lie could set m the boat and uatili him and if In* behaved 
himself, he might lend him lus gun foi a rouph of '-hot- They 
made a date to meet m the moinin’ and thaU** the hiM 1 c cen of 
Jim alive. 

Next moimn’, I hadn’t been open more than ten mmub ■* \\h en 
Doc Stan come m He looked kind of nenou-. lie asked me had 
I seen Paul Dickson I said no, but I knew wliei e he w ii", out dur*k- 
shootm’ with Jim Kendall So Doe says that's what he had lit aid, 
and he couldn’t undei stand it because Paul had loid lum lie 
wouldn’t never have no moie to do w ith Jim as long as he In eel. 

He said Paul had told linn about the joke Jim had plsijed on 
Julie He said Paul had asked linn uliat he thought of iho -joke 
and the Doc had told lnm that anybody that would do a thing like 
that ought not to he let live. 

I said it had been a kind of a law thing, but Jim just couldn’t 
resist no kind of a joke, no mattei how raw. I said I thought he 
was all right at lieai t, hut just bubblin’ over with mischief Doc 
turned and walked out. 

At noon he got a phone call from old John Scott The lake 
where Jim and Paul liad went shootm’ is on John’s place. Paul 
had name xunnin’ up to the house a few minutes before and said 
they’d been an accident Jim had shot a few ducks and then give 
the gun to Paul and told him to tiy his luck. Paul hadn’t never 
handled a gun and he was neivous He was shakm’ so haul that 
he couldn’t conti ol the gun He let fire and Jim sunk back m 
the boat, dead 

Doc Stair, bein’ the coroner, jumped m Piank Abbott’s flivver 
and lushed out to Scott’s faim Paul and old John was down on 
the shoie of the lake Paul had lowed the boat to shoie but 
they d left the body m it, waitin’ foi Doe to come. ' 

Doc examined the body and said they 'might as well fetch it 
back to town They was no use leavin’ it there or callin’ a fury as 
it was a plain case of accidental shootm’ ‘ 5 ' 

Personally I wouldn’t never leave a person shoot a gun in the 
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same boat I was m unless I vas suie they Imew somethm > about 
guns. Jim was a sucker to leave a new beginner have his gun, let 
alone a half-wit It piobably seived Jim right, what he got. 
But still we miss him round here. He certainly was a card 1 
Comb it wet or dry ? 




IV 


ALIBI IKE 

I 

His right name was Frank X. Farrell, and I guess the X stood for 
“ Excuse me.” Because he never pulled a play, good or bad, on or 
off the field, without apologizing for it. 

“ Alibi Ike ” was the name Carey wished on him the first day he 
reported down South O’ couise we all cut out the “ Alibi ” part 
of it right away for the fear he would overhear it and bust some- 
bod}\ But we called him “ Ike ” right to his face and the rest 
of it was understood by everybody on the club except Ike himself. 

He ast me one time, he sa} r s 

“ What do } r ou all call me Ike for? I ain’t no Yid ” 

“ Carey give you the name,” I says “ It’s his nickname for 
everybody he takes a 1 ikin’ to.” 

“ He mustn’t have only a few friends then,” says Ike “ I never 
heard him say * Ike ’ to nobody else ” 

But I was gom’ to tell you about Carey namin’ him We’d been 
workin’ out two weeks and the pitchers was sh owin’ somethin’ 
when this bird joined us His first day out he stood up there so 
good and took such a reef at the old pill that he had eveiyone 
lookin’. Then him and Carey was together m left field, catchm’ 
fungoes, and it was after we was through for the day that Carey 
told me about him. 

“'What do you think of Alibi Ike 9 ” ast Carey. 

“ Who’s that 9 ” I says 

“ This here Farrell m the outfield,” says Carey. 

“ He looks like he could hit,” I says 

“ Yes,” says Carey, “ but he can’t hit near as good as he can 
apologize ” 

Then Carey went on to tell me what Ike had been pullin’ out 
theie He’d dropped the first fly ball that was hit to him and told 
Carey his glove wasn’t broke m good yet, and Carey says the glove 
could easy of been Kid Gleason’s gran’father. He made a whale of 
a catch out o’ the next one and Carey says “ Nice work ! ” or some- 
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thin' like that, but Ike says be could of caught, the ball with his 
back turned only he slipped when he Mailed afiei it and, besides 
that, the air curients tooled him. 

“ I thought you done well to get to the ha]!,” ^ay^ Caici 
“ I ought to been settm’ under it,” says Ike. 

“ What did you hit last yeai ? ” Caiej ast him 

“I had malana most o’ the season,” ?a}*> Ike. “I wound up 

with 356 ” 

“ Where would I have to go to get malaria''” sa\^ Carey, but 
Ike didn’t wise up. 

I and Carey and him. set at the same table together loi suppm. 

It took him half an houi longer’n us to eat became he had to ex- 
cuse himself every time lie lifted his folk. 

“ Doctor told me I needed staieh” he’d say. and then to^s a 
shoveful o’ potatoes into him Or, “ They ain’t much meat on one 
o’ these chops,” he’d tell us, and grab anothei one Oi he'd say 
“ Nothin’ like onions toi a cold,” and then he’d dip into the pei- 
fumery 

“ Better try that apple sauce,” says Carey. “ It’ll help your 
malana.” 

“Whose malaria'”’ says Ike He’d forgot already win he 
didn’t only hit 356 last year 
I and Carey begin to lead him on 

“ Whereabouts did you say your home was ? ” I ast him 
“ I live with my folks,” he says “ W e live m Kansas City — not 
right down m the business pait — outside a ways.” 

“How’s that come?” says Carey. “I should think you’d get 
100 ms m the post office.” 

But Ike was too busy cunn’ his cold to get that one 
“ Are you married? ” I ast him 

“ No,” he says. “ I never run lound much noth girls, except to 
shows onct m a wile and parties and dances and roller skatin’.” 

' “ Never take ’em to the prize fights, eh ? ” says Carey. 

“We don’t have no real good bonts,” says Ike. “ Just bush , 
stuff And I never figured a hoxin’ match was a place for the 
ladies ” 


Well, after supper he pulled a cigar out and lit it I was fust 

f k , him what he done fo L hut he beat me to it 
-kmd 0 jests a man to smoke after a good work-out,” he says. 
Kind o settles a man’s supper, too.” J 

“ Looks like a pretty good cigar,” says Carey. 
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“ Yes,” says Ike “ A fnend o’ mine give it to me — a fella m 
Kansas City that runs a billiard 100 m.” 

“ Do yon play billiards ? ” I ast him 

u I used to play a fair game/’ he says “ I’m all out o’ piactice 
now — can’t haidly make a shot ” 

We coaxed him into a four-handed battle, him and Carey 
against Jack Mack and I Say, he couldn’t play billiaids as good 
as Willie Hoppe, not quite But to hear him tell it, he didn’t 
make a good shot all evenin’. I’d leave him an awful-lookin’ lay- 
out and he’d gathei ’em up m one try and then run a couple o’ 
hundred, and between eveiy caiom he’d say he’d put too much 
stuff on the ball, or the English didn’t take, or the table wasn’t 
true, or his stick was crooked, or somethin’ And all the time he 
had the balls actin’ like they was Dutch soldieis and him Kaisei 
William. We started out to play fifty points, but we had to make 
it a thousand so as I and Jack and Caiey could try the table 

The four of us set round the lobby a wile after we was through 
playin’, and when it got along toward bedtime Carey whispered to 
me and says : 

“ Ike’d like to go to bed, but he can’t think up no excuse ” 

Carey hadn’t hardly finished whisperin’ when Ike got up and 
pulled it : 

“ Well, good night, boys,” he says “ I ain’t sleepy, but I got 
some gravel m my shoes and it’s kilim’ my feet.” 

We knowed he hadn’t never left the hotel since we’d came m 
from the grounds and changed our clo’es. So Carey says . 

“ I should think they’d take them giave] pits out o’ the billiard 
room.” 

But Ike was already on his way to the elevator, limpin’. 

“ He’s got the world beat,” says Carey to Jack and I “ I’ve 
knew lots o’ guys that had an alibi for every mistake they made ; 
I’ve heard pitchers say that the ball slipped when somebody cracked 
one off’n ’em, I’ve heard infielders complain of a soie aim after 
heavin’ one into the stand, and I’ve saw outfielders tooken sick 
with a dizzy spell when they’ve misjudged a fly ball But this 
baby can’t even go to bed without apologizin’, and I bet he excuses 
himself to the razor when he gets ready to shave.” 

“ And at that,” says Jack, " he’s gom’ to make us a good man.” 

“ Yes,” says Carey, “unless rheumatism keeps his battm’ aver- 
age down to .400.” 

Well, sir, Ike kept whalin’ away at the ball all through the trip 
till everybody knowed he’d won a job. Cap had him m there regu- 
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lar the last few exhibition games and fold the newspapet boys a 
week befoie the season opened that lie was gom’ to stmt him m 


Kane's place , ,, ■, 

“ You’ie there, kid," says Carey to Ike, the night Cap made the 

Announcement “They ain't many boys that mm a big league 

berth their thud year out." 

« Fd of been up here a year ago," says Ike, onl} I uns bent 
over all season with lumbago." 


II 

It rained down m Cincinnati one day and somebody oiganized 
a little game o' caids. They was shy two men to make six and asfc 
I and Caiey to play. 

“ I’m with you if yon get Ike and make it seven-handed," sa} s 
Caiey 

So they got a hold of Ike and we went up to Smith 's loom. 

“ I pretty near forgot how many you deal.” say^ Ike. “It’s 
been a long wile since I played " 

I and Carey give each otliei the wmk, and sine enougli. lie was 
just as ig’orant about pokei as billiards About the second hand, 
the pot was opened two 01 three ahead of him, and they was three 
m when it come his turn It cost a buck, and he throwed m two. 

“ It's raised, boys," somebody says 
“ Gosh, that’s light, I did raise it," says Ike. 

“ Take out a buck if you didn't mean to tilt her,” says Carey. 

“ No," says Ike, “ I'll leave it go " 

Well, it was raised hack at him and then he made another mis- 
take and raised again They was only tlnee left m when the draw 
come Smitty’d opened with a pair o’ kings and he didn’t help 
'em Ike stood pat The guy that'd raised him back was fiushm’ 
and he didn’t fill So Smitty cheeked and Ike bet and didn't get 
no call. He tossed his hand away, but I giabbed it and give it a 
look. He had king, queen, jack and two tens Alibi Ike he must 
have seen me peekin’, for he leaned over and whispered to me 
“ I overlooked my hand,” he says “ I thought all the wile it was 
a straight " 

A es, I says, that s why you raised twice by mistake " 

They was another pot that he come into with tens and fours. 
It was tilted a couple o’ times and two o’ the stiong fellas drawed 
ahead of Ike They each drawed one So Ike throwed away his 
little pair and come out with four tens. And they was four treys 
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against him. Carey’d looked at Ike’s discards and then he says : 

et This lucky bnm bnsted two pair.” 

“ Ho, no, I didn’t/ 5 says Ike. 

“ Yes, yes, you did,” says Carey, and showed us the two fours. 

“ What do you know about that ? ” says Ike. “ I’d of swore one 
was a five spot ” 

Well, we hadn’t had no pay day yet, and after a wile everybody 
except Ike vas gom’ shy. I could see him gettm’ lestless and I 
was wonderin’ how he’d make the get-away. He tried two or three 
times. “ I got to buy some collars before supper,” he says. 

“ Ho hurry,” says Snntty. “ The stores here keeps open all 
night m April.” 

After a minute he opened up again. 

“My uncle out m Kebraska ain’t expected to live,” he says. 
“ I ought to send a telegram ” 

Would that save him ? ” says Carey 

“ Ho, it sure wouldn’t,” says Ike, “ but I ought to leave my old 
man know where I’m at ” 

“ When did you hear about your uncle ? ” says Carey. 

“ Just this mornin’,” says Ike. 

“ Who told you ? ” ast Carey. 

“ I got a wire from my old man,” says Ike. 

' “ Well,” says Carey, u your old man knows you’ie still here yet 
this afternoon if you was here this moimn’ Trains leavin’ Cin- 
cinnati m the middle o’ the day don’t carry no ball clubs ” 

“ Yes,” says Ike, “ that’s true. But he don’t know where I’m 
gom’ to be next week.” 

“ Ain’t he got no schedule ? ” ast Carey. 

“ I sent him one openin’ day,” says Ike, “ but it takes mail a 
long time to get to Idaho ” 

“ I thought your old man lived m Kansas City,” says Carey 

" He does when he’s home,” says Ike. 

“ But now,” says Carey, “ I s’pose he’s went to Idaho so as he 
can be near your sick uncle m Hebraska ” 

“ He’s visitm’ my other uncle m Idaho.” 

“ Then how does he keep posted about your sick uncle ? ” ast 
Carey. 

“ He don’t,” says Ike. “ He don’t even know my other uncle’s 
sick. That’s why I ought to wire and tell him.” 

“ Good night 1 ” says Carey 

“ What town m Idaho is your old man at? ” I says. 

Ike thought it over. 
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“No town at all” lie says “ Rut lie’s near a town/ 5 
“ Near what town? 55 I says. 

“ Yuma/’ says Ike. 

Well, by this time he’d lost two or three pots and lie was des- 
perate 5 We was playin’ just as fast as we could, became we seen 
we couldn’t hold him much longei. But he was tiym’ so ha id to 
fiame an escape that he couldn’t pay no attention to the cards, 
and it looked like we’d get Ins whole pile away from him if we 
could make him stick. 

The telephone saved him The minute it begun to ring, fne of 
us jumped for it But Ike was tliei e first. 

“ Yes,” he says, answerin’ it. “ Tins is him. I’ll come right 
down ” 

And he slammed up the receiver and beat it out o’ the door 
without even saym’ good-by. 

“ Smitty’d ought to locked the door,” says Carey. 

“ What did he win? ” ast Caiey. 

We figured it up — sixty-odd bucks. 

“ And the next time we ask him to play,” says Carey, “ his fin- 
gers will be so stiff he can’t hold the cards.” 

Well, we set round a wale talkin’ it over, and pretty soon the 
telephone lung again. Smitty answered it It w r as a friend of 
his’n from Hamilton and he wanted to know why Smitty didn’t 
hurry down He was the one that had called before and Ike had 
told him he was Smittja 

“ Ike’d ought to split with Smitty’s friend,” says Carey 
“ No,” I says, “he’ll need all he won It costs money to buy 
collars and to send telegrams from Cincinnati to your old man 
m Texas and keep him posted on the health o’ your uncle m Cedar 
Rapids, D. C.” 


Ill 

And you ought to heard him out there on that field ! They 
wasn’t a day when he didn’t pull six or seven, and it didn’t make- 
no difference whether he w^asgom’ good or had If he popped up 
m the pinch he should of made a base hit and the leason he didn’i 
was so-and-so And if he cracked one for thiee bases he ought to 

5? am iT’ 7 t! A ba11 hTd y> «« «na brought 

it back, or he tripped on a lump o’ dirt, roundin’ first base 

TW tvF WaS T afteTn ? 011 , 111 Yew Y °rk when he beat all records 
Big Marquard was workm’ against us and he was good. 
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In the first mmn’ Ike hit one clear over that right field stand, 
hut it was a few feet foul Then he got another foul and then the 
count come to two and two Then Rube slipped one acrost on him 
and he was called out 

“ What do you know about that ! " he says afterward on the 
bench. “ I lost count I thought it was three and one, and I took 
a strike ” 

“You took a strike all right ,’’ says Carey “Even the umps 
knowed it was a strike." 

“ Yes," says Ike, “ but you can bet I wouldn’t of took it if I’d 
knew it was the thud one The score board had it wrong ’’ 

“ That score board ain’t for you to look at," says Cap. “ It’s for 
you to hit that old pill against ’’ 

“ Well," says Ike, “ I could of hit that one over the score boaid 
if I’d knew it was the third ’’ 

“ Was it a good ball ? ” I says. 

“ Well, no, it wasn’t," says Ike “ It was inside ’’ 

“ How far inside ? " says Carey 
“ Oh, two or three inches or half a foot," says Ike. 

“ I guess you wouldn’t of threatened the score board with it 
, then," says Cap 

“ I’d of pulled it down the right foul line if I hadn’t thought 
he’d call it a ball," says Ike 

Well, m Hew York’s pait o’ the mnm’ Doyle cracked one and 
Ike run back a mile and a half and caught it with one hand We 
was all saym’ what a whale of a play it was, but he had to apolo- 
gize ]ust the same as for gettm’ struck out. 

“ That stand’s so high," he says, “ that a man don’t never see a 
ball till it’s right on top o’ you ’’ 

“ Didn’t you see that one F ’’ ast Cap 

“ Hot at first," says Ike; “ not till it raised up above the roof o’ 
the stand." 

" Then why did you start back as soon as the ball was hit ? ’’ 
says Cap. 

“ I knowed by the sound that he’d got a good hold of it,” says 
Ike 

“ Yes," says Cap, “ but bow’d you know what direction to run 
in?” 

“ Doyle usually hits ’em that way, the way I run,” says Ike. 

“ Why don’t you play blindfolded ? ” says Carey 
“ Might as well, with that big high stand to bother a man,” says 
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Ike. “ If I could of saw the ball all the time Fd of got it in my 

hlI 2on<Tm the fifth we nas one run to the bad and Ike got on 
uath one out. On the fiist ball thiowed to Smitty, Ike went down. 
The ball was outside and Meyers throwed Ike out by ten feet. 

Yon conld see Ike's lips movin' all the way to the bench and 
when he got there he had his piece learned. 

“ Why didn't he swing? ” he says. 

“ Why didn't yon wait for his sign ? '' says Cap. 

“ He give me his sign/' says Ike. 

“What is his sign with yon? " says Cap. 

“ Pickin' np some dirt with his right hand/' says Ike. 

“ Well, I didn't see him do it/' Cap says. 

“ He done it all right/' says Ike. 

Well, Smitty went ont and they wasn't no more argument till 
they come m for the next innin'. Then Cap opened it np. 

“ Yon fellas better get yonr signs straight/' he says. 

“ Do yon mean me ? " says Smitty 
“ Yes/' Cap says “ What's yonr sign with Ike ? " 

“ Slidm' my left hand np to the end o' the bat and back/' says 
Smitty. 

“ Do yon hear that, Ike ? '' ast Cap. 

“ What of it? ” says Ike. 

“ You says his sign was pickin' np dirt and he says it's slidin' his 
hand. Which is right ? " 

“ I’m right,” says Smitty. <c But if you’re arguin’ about him 
gom' last mnm', I didn't give him no sign.” 

“Yon pulled yonr cap down with yonr right hand, didn't 
yon? ” ast Ike. 

“Well, s’pose I did/' says Smitty. “That don't mean nothin'. 
I never told yon to take that for a sign, did I ? ” 

“ I thought maybe yon meant to tell me and forgot/' says Ike. 
They couldn't none of ns answer that and they wouldn't of been 
no more said if Ike had of shut np. But wile we was settm’ there 
Carey got on with two out and stole second clean. 

“ There ! ” says Ike. “ That's what I was trym’ to do and I'd of 
got away with it if Smitty’d swang and bothered the Indian ” 

t xi , ” says “ "P 011 ^as trym' to steal then, was yon? 

i thought you claimed I give you the hit and run ” 

“ I didn't claim no such a thing,” says Ike “ I thought maybe 

°f gave me a sign, hut I was gom' anyway because I 
thought I had a good start” J 
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. Cap prob’ly would of hit him with a hat, only just about that 
time Doyle booted one on Hayes and Carey come acrost with the 
run that tied. 

Well, we go into the ninth finally, one and one, and Marquard 
walks McDonald with nobody out. 

“ La}' it down,” says Cap to Ike. 

And Ike goes up there with orders to bunt and cracks the first 
ball into that right-field stand ! It was fair this time, and we’re 
two ahead, but I didn’t think about that at the time. I was too 
busy watchin’ Cap’s face. Eirst he turned pale and then he got 
red as fire and then he got blue and purple, and finally he just laid' 
back and busted out laughin’. So we wasn’t afraid to laugh our- 
selfs when we seen him doin’ it, and when Ike come m everybody 
on the bench was m hysterics. 

But instead o’ takm’ advantage, Ike had to try and excuse him- 
self. His play was to shut up and he didn’t know how to make it. 

“ Well,” he says, “ if I hadn’t hit quite so quick at that one I 
bet it’d of cleared the center-field fence.” 

Cap stopped laughin’. 

“ It’ll cost you plain fifty,” he says. 

“ What for ? ” says Ike. 

“ When I say * bunt ’ I mean f bunt,’ ” says Cap. 

“ You didn’t say * bunt,’ ” says Ike. 

“ I says c Lay it down,’ ” says Cap. “ If that don’t mean € bunt,’ 
what does it mean ? ” 

“ * Lay it down’ means ‘ bunt ’ all right,” says Ike, “ but I un- 
derstood you to say c Lay on it ’ ” 

“ All right,” says Cap, “ and the little misunderstandin’ will 
cost you fifty.” 

Ike didn’t say nothin’ for a few minutes. Then he had another 
bright idear. 

“ I was just kiddm’ about misunderstandin’ you,” he says. “ I 
knowed you wanted me to bunt.” 

“ Well, then, why didn’t you bunt? ” ast Cap. 

“ I was gom’ to on the next ball,” says Ike. “ But I thought if I 
took a good wallop I’d have ’em all fooled. So I walloped at the 
first one to fool ’em, and I didn’t have no intention o’ hittin’ it.” 

“ You tried to miss it, did you ? ” says Cap 

“ Yes,” says Ike. 

“ How’d you happen to hit it ? ” ast Cap. 

et Well,” Ike says, “ I was lookin’ for him to throw me a fast 
one and I was gom’ to swing under it. But he come with a hook 
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and I met it right square where I was swingm 5 to go under the 
fast one ” 

“ Great ! ” says Cap. “ Boys,” he says, “ Ike’s learned how to 
hit Marquard’s curve. Pretend a fast one’s comm ana then try 
to miss it It’s a good thing to know and Ike’d ought to he wipn 
to pay for the lesson. So I’m goin’ to make it a hundred instead 

o’ fifty.” 

The game wound up 3 to 1 The fine didn’t go, because Ike hit 
like a wild man all through that trip and we made pretty near a 
clean-up The night we went to Philly I got him cornered in the 
car and I says to him : 

« Porget them alibis for a wile and tell me somethin’. "What d 
you do that for, swing that time against Marquard when you was 
told to bunt? ” 

“ HI tell you,” he says <c That ball he throwed me looked just 
like the one I struck out on m the first inmn’ and I wanted to 
show Cap what I could of done to that other one if I’d knew it was 
the third strike.” 

" But,” I says, te the one you struck out on m the first innin’ 
was a fast ball.” 

So was the one I cracked m the ninth,” says Ike. 


(C 


IV 

You’ve saw Gap’s wife, o’ course. Well, her sister’s about twict 
as good-lookin’ as her, and that’s gom’ some. 

Cap took his missus down to St Louis the second trip and the 
other one come down from St Joe to visit her. Her name is 
Dolly, and some doll is right 

Well, Cap was gom’ to take the two sisters to a show and he 
wanted a beau foi Dolly. He left it to her and she picked Ike. 
He'd hit three on the nose that afternoon — off’n Sallee, too 

They fell for each other that first evenin’. Cap told us how it 
come oil She begin flatterin’ Ike for the star game he’d played 
and o’ course he begin excusin’ himself for not doin’ better. So 
c he thought he was modest and it went strong with her. And she 
be] ica cd e\ eiy thing he said and that made her solid with him— 
, nnt her make-up. They was together every mornm’ and eve- 
mn foi the five days we was there In the afternoons Ike played 
the gtandect ball you ever see, hittm’ and runnm’ the bases like 
a fool and cat eh m everything that stayed m the park. 
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I told Cap, I says : " You'd ought to keep the doll with us and 
he’d make Cobb’s figuies look sick ” 

But Dolly had to go back to St. Joe and we come home for a 
long serious. 

Well, foi the next three weeks Ike had a letter to read every 
day and he’d set m the clubhouse readrn’ it till mormn’ practice 
was half ovei. Cap didn’t say nothin’ to him, because he was gom’ 
so good. But I and Carey wasted a lot of our time trym’ to get 
him to own up who the letters was from. Pine chanct f 
" What are you readm’ ? ” Carey’d say. “ A bill ? ” 

“ No,” Ike’d say, " not exactly a bill It’s a letter from a fella 
I used to go to school with ” 

" High scliool or college ? ” I’d ask him 
“ College,” he’d say. 

“ What college ? ” I’d say. 

Then he’d stall a wile and then he’d say : 

« I didn’t go to the college myself, but my friend went there. 

“ How did it happen you didn’t go ? ” Carey’d ask him 
« Well,” he’d say, " they wasn’t no colleges near where I lived. 

" Didn’t you live m Kansas City ? ” I’d say to him 
One time he’d say he did and another time he didn’t. One time 
he says he lived m Michigan 
" Where at? ” says Carey. 

"Near Detioit,” he says 

“ Well,” I says, " Deti oit’s near Ann Arbor and that s where 

they got the university ” , . 

« Yes,” says Ike, " they got it there now, but they didn’t have 

it there then.” „ _ „ , ,, 

" I come pretty near gom’ to Syracuse, I says, only they 

wasn’t no railroads runmn’ through there m them days 
“ Where’d this friend o’ yours go to college ? says Carey 


" I forget now,” says Ike 
"Was it Carlisle?” tot Carey. 

« No,” says Ike, " his folks wasn’t very well off 
" That’s what barred me from Smith,” I says 
" I was gom’ to tackle Cornell’s,” says Carey, but the doctor 
told me I’d have hay fever if I didn’t stay up North 
"Your friend writes long letters,” I says 
« Yes,” says Ike , " he’s tellm’ me about a ball player. 

" Where does he play ? ” ast Carey. 

ce Down m the Texas League — Fort Wayne, says Ike. 

" It looks like a girl’s writm’,” Carey says. 
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« A mil wrote it,” says Ike “ Thai's my friend's sister, wilt- 
in’ for him.” 

« Didn’t they teach writzn’ at tins hei e college uhei e he wmii ? ’ 
says Caiey. 

« Suie,” Ike says, “ they taught wiltin’, hut lie got Ins hand cut 
off m a lailioad wieck.” 

“ How long ago 9 ” I says 
“ Right aftei lie got out o’ college,” says Ike. 

« Well,” I says, “ I should think he’d of learned to wnte with 
his left hand by this time.” 

“ It’s his left hand that was cut off,” says Ike ; “ and lie was left- 
handed ” 

“You get a letter ever3 r da} r ,” says Car cy. cc T}ie}’ie all the 
same wiltin’. Is he tellm’ you about a different ball plajer every 
time he wntes? ” 

“Ho,” Ike says “It’s the same ball playei. He just tells me 
what he does every day.” 

“Prom the size o’ the letters, they don’t play nothin’ but 
double-headers down theie,” says Caiey. 

We figuied that Ike spent most of his evemn’s answerin’ the let- 
ters from his “fiiend’s sister,” so we kept tiym’ to date him up 
for shows and parties to see how he’d duck out of ’em. He was 
hugs over spaghetti, so we told him one day that they was gom’ to 
be a big feed of it over to Joe’s that night and he w r as invited. 

“ How long’ll it last ? ” he says 0 

“Well,” we says, “ we’re gom’ right over there after the game 
and stay till they close up ” 

“ I can’t go,” he says, “ unless they leave me come home at eight 
beds” 

“ Nothin’ doin’,” says Carey “ Joe’d get sore.” 

“ I can’t go then,” says Ike. 

“ Why not? ” I ast him 

“ Well,” he says, “ my landlady locks up the house at eight and 
I left my key home ” 

“ You can come and stay with me,” says Carey. 

“ Ho,” he says, “ I can’t sleep m a strange bed ” 

“ How do you get along when we’re on the load ? ” says I 

“iiter d tSSaU»^t” he ** 

tdg^el” X a toldC!° CtaSe W get 70Ur ” ght ^ 


V. 
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“ The key ain’t home/’ says Ike “ I lent it to one o’ the other 
fellas and he’s went ont o’ town and took it with him ” 

“ Couldn’t you bony another key off’n the landlady ? ” Carey 
ast him* 

“ No,” he says, “ that’s the only one tliey 1 " is.” 

' Well, the day before we started East again, Ike come into the 
clubhouse all smiles 
“ Your birthday? ” I ast him 
cc No,” he says. 

What do you feel so good about? ” I says 
“ Got a letter from my old man,” he says “ My uncle’s gom’ 
to get well ” 

“ Is that the one in Nebraska ? ” says I 
“ Not right m Hebiaska,” says Ike “ Year there ” 

But afterwards we got the right dope from Cap Dolly’d blew 
in from Missouri and was gom’ to make the trip with hei sister. 

Y 

Well, I want to alibi Carey and I for what come off m Boston. 
If we’d of had any idear what we was doin’, we’d never did it 
They wasn’t nobody outside o’ maybe Ike and the dame that felt 
worse over it than I and Caiey 

The first two days we didn’t see nothin’ of Ike and her except 
out to the park. The rest o’ the time they was sight-seem’ over to 
Cambndge and down to Revere and out to Brook-a-lme and all 
the other places where the rubes go 

But when we come into the beanery after the third game Cap’s 
Wife called us over. 

“ If you want to see somethin’ pretty,” she says, “ look at the 
third finger on Sis’s left hand.” 

Well, o’ course we knowed before we looked that it wasn’t gom’ 
to be no hangnail Hobody was su’pnsed when Dolly blew into 
the dinin’ room with it — a rock that Ike’d bought off’n Diamond 
J oe the first trip to Hew York Only o’ course it’d been set into a 
lady’s-size ring instead o’ the automobile tire he’d been weann’. 

Cap and his missus and Ike and Dolly ett supper together, only 
Ike didn’t eat nothin’, but just set there blushm’ and spillm’ things 
on the table-cloth I heard him excusin’ himself for not havin’ no 
appetite. He says he couldn’t never eat when he was dost to the 
ocean He’d forgot about them sixty-five oysters he destroyed the 
first night o’ the trip before. 
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He was gom’ to take her to a show, so after supper he went up- 
stairs to change his eollai. She had to doll up, too, and o course 

Ike was through long before her. . 

If you remember the hotel m Boston, they s a little parlor 
where the piano’s at and then tliey’s anothei little puilor openin’ 
off o’ that. Well, when Ike come down Smitly was playn’ a few' 
chords and I and Carey was liaimonizm’. Wc seen Ike go up to 
the desk to leave his key and we called linn m. lie ti ted to duck 
away, but we wouldn’t stand lor it. 

We ast him what lie was all duded up foi and he says he was 
gom’ to the theayter. 

“ Gom’ alone 9 ” says Caiey. 

“ No,” he says, “ a fuend o’ mine’s gom’ witli me.” 

“ What do you say if we go along 9 ” says Carey. 

“ I ain’t only got two tickets,” lie says 

"Well,” says Carey, “ we can go down them with you and buy 
our own seats , maybe we can all get together.” 

“ No,” says Ike. “ They ain’t no more seats. They’re all sold 
out” 


“We can buy some off’n the scalpel s,” says Carey. 

“ I wouldn’t if I was you,” says Ike. “ They say the show’s 
rotten ” 

“ What are you goin’ for, then 9 ” I ast 

“ I didn’t hear about it bein’ rotten till I got the tickets,” he 
says. 

“Well,” I says, “if you don’t want to go I’ll buy the tickets 
from you.” 


“ No,” says Ike, “ I wouldn’t want to cheat you. I’m stung 
and I’ll just have to stand for it.” 

“What are you gom’ to do with the gill, leave her here at the 
hotel?” I says 

“ What girl? ” says Ike. 

“ The girl you ett supper with,” I says. 

it?* 5 ]l e just happened to go into the dinin’ room 

together, that s all Cap wanted I should set down with ’em.” 

1 noticed, says Carey, “ that she happened to be wearm’ that 
rock you bought off’n Diamond Joe ” 

C( sa J s -^e. e< f lent it to her for a wile ” 

« 5i d 7 oy , ^ ^at goes with it 9 ” I says 

• ? y ’ sayslke " She lost tke set out of it.” 

CaT<i;. ld ^ 4 4 t n ° strange glrl Wlth a rock o' mine” says 
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“ Oh, I guess she’s all right/’ Ike says. " Besides, I was tired o’ 
the stone. "When a girl asks you for somethin’, what are you gom’ 
to do?” 

He started out toward the desk, but we flagged him. 

" Wait a minute 1 ” Carey says. " I got a bet with Sam here, 
and it’s up to you to settle it.” 

"Well,” says Ike, "make it snappy. My friend’ll be here any 
minute.” 

" I bet,” says Carey, " that you and that girl was engaged to be 
married.” 

" Nothin’ to it,” says Ike. 

" Now look here,” says Carey, " this is gom’ to cost me real 
money if I lose. Cut out the alibi stuff and give it to us straight. 
Cap’s wife ;just as good as told us you was roped.” 

Ike blushed like a kid. 

"Well, boys,” he says, "I may as well own up. You win, 
Carey.” 

" Yatta boy ! ” says Carey. " Congratulations 1 ” 

" You got a swell girl, Ike,” I says. 

" She’s a peach,” says Smitty. 

" Well, I guess she’s 0. K,” says Ike. " I don’t know much 
about girls.” 

" Didn’t you never run round with ’em ? ” I says. 

" Oh, yes, plenty of ’em,” says Ike. " But I never seen none I’d 
fall for.” 

" That is, till you seen this one,” says Carey. 

" Well,” says Ike, " this one’s 0. K , but I wasn’t thinkm’ about 
gettm’ married yet a wile.” 

" Who done the askin’ — her ? ” says Carey. 

" Oh, no,” says Ike, " but sometimes a man don’t know wbat 
he’s gettm’ into. Take a good-lookin’ girl, and a man gen’ally 
almost always does about what she wants him to ” 

" They couldn’t no girl lasso me unless I wanted to be lassoed,” 
says Smitty 

" Oh, I don’t know,” says Ike " When a fella gets to feelin’ , 
sorry for one of ’em it’s all off.” 

Well, we left him go after shakm’ hands all round. But he 
didn’t take Dolly to no show that night Some time wile we was ' 
talkin’ she’d came into that other parlor and she’d stood there and 
heard us. I don’t know how much she beard. But it was enough. 
Dolly and Cap’s missus took the midnight tram for New York. 
And from there Cap’s wife sent her on her way back to Missouri. 
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She’d left the ling and a note for Ike mill the clerk. But we 
didn’t ask Ike if the note was from his friend m Port Wayne, 

JTexas. 


When we’d came to Boston Ike was hittin’ plain .397. When we 
got hack home he’d fell off 'to pretty near nothin’. He hadn’t 
drove one out o’ the infield m any o’ them other Eastern parks, 
and he didn’t even give no excuse for it. 

To show you how had he was, he struck out three times in 
Brooklyn one day and never opened his trap "when Cap ast him 
what was the matter. Before, if he’d whiffed oncet in a game he’d 
of wrote a hook tellm’ why. 

Well, we dropped from first place to fifth in four weeks and we 
was still gom’ down. I and Carey was about the only ones m the 
club that spoke to each other, and all as we did was remind our- 
self o’ what a boner we’d pulled. 

“ It’s goin’ to heat us out o’ the big money,” says Carey. 

“ Yes,” I says. “ I don’t want to knock my own hall club, but it 
looks like a one-man team, and when that one man’s dauber’s 
down we couldn’t trim our whiskers.” 

“We ought to knew better,” says Carey. 

“ Yes,” I says, “ but why should a man pull an alibi for bein’ 
engaged to such a bearcat as she was ? ” 

“ He shouldn’t,” says Carey. “ But I and you knowed he would 
or we’d never started talkin’ to him about it He wasn’t no more 
ashamed o’ the girl than I am of a regular base hit. But he just 
can’t come cleargon no subjec’.” 

Cap had the whole story, and I and Carey was as pop’lar with 
him as an umpire. 

“ What do you want me to do. Cap ? ” Carey d say to him be- 
fore gom’ up to hit. 

“ Use your own judgment,” Gap’d tell him. “ We want to lose 
another game ” 

But finally, one night m Pittsburgh, Cap had a letter from his 
missus and he come to us with it. 


k ou fellas, he says, is the ones that put us on the bum and 
if you’re sorry I think they’s a chancet for you to make good ? The 
old lady’s out to St Joe and she’s been trym’ her hardest to fix 
things up She’s explained that Ike don’t mean nothin’ with his 
taik ; X ve wrote and explained that to Dolly, too. But the old lady 
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says that Dolly says that she can’t believe it. But Dolly’s still 
stuck on this baby, and she’s pinin’ away just the same as Ike. 
And the old lady says she thinks if you two fellas would write to 
the girl and explain how you was always kiddm’ with Ike and 
leadin’ him on, and how the ball club was all shot to pieces since 
Ike quit hittm’, and how he acted like he was gom’ to kill himself, 
and this and that, she’d fall for it and maybe soften down. Dolly, 
the old lady says, would believe you before she’d believe I and the 
old lady, because she thinks it’s her we’re sorry for, and not him.” 

Well, I and Carey was only too glad to try and see what we 
could do. But it wasn’t no snap. We wrote about eight letters 
before we got one that looked good. Then we give it to the ste- 
nographer and had it wrote out on a typewriter and both of us 
signed it. 

It was Carey’s idear that made the letter good. He stuck in 
somethin’ about the world’s serious money that our wives wasn’t 
gom’ to spend unless she took pity on a " boy who was so shy and 
modest that he was afraid to come right out and say that he had 
asked such a beautiful and handsome girl to become his bride.” 

That’s prob’ly what got her, or maybe she couldn’t of held out 
much longer anyway. It was four days after we sent the letter 
that Cap heard from his missus again. We was m Cincinnati. 

“ We’ve won,” he says to us. " The old lady says that Dolly says 
she’ll give him another chance. But the old lady says it won’t do 
no good for Ike to write a letter. He’ll have to go out there.” 

“ Send him to-night,” says Carey. 

“ I’ll pay half his fare,” I says. 

ee I’ll pay the other half,” says Carey. 

" Ho,” says Cap, “ the club’ll pay his expenses. I’ll send him 
scoutin’.” 

" Are you gom’ to send him to-night ? ” 

“ Sure,” says Cap " But I’m gom’ to break the news to him 
right now. It’s time we win a ball game ” 

So m the clubhouse, just before the game. Cap told him And 
I certainly felt sorry for Bube Benton and Bed Ames that after- 
noon ! I and Carey was standin’ in front o’ the hotel that night 
■when Bee come out with his suitcase. 

“ Sent home ? ” I says to him. 

“ Ho,” he says, " I’m gom’ scoutin’.” 

" Where to ?” I says. “ Fort Wayne ? ” 

<c Ho, not exactly,” he says. 

“ Well,” says Carey, "have a good time.” 
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“I ain't lookin' for no good lime," says Ike. “I says I was 
gom' scoutin'." 

“ Well, then," says Carey, “ I hope you see somebody you like." 
“ And you better have a drink before you go," I says. 

“ Well," says Ike , “ they claim it helps a cold." 


N 


LIBERTY nALL 


My husband is in Atlantic City, wheie they are trying out “ Dear 
Dora,” the musical vei sion of “ David Coppei field.” My husband 
■wrote the scoie. He used to take me along foi these out-of-town 
openings, hut not any moie. 

He, of course, has to spend almost all his time m the theater 
and that leaves me alone m the hotel, and pretty soon people find 
out whose wife I am and introduce themselves, and the next 
thing you know they are minting us for a week or a weekend at 
Dobbs Perry or Oyster Bay. Then it is up to me to think of some 
legitimate-sounding reason why we can’t come. 

In lots of cases they say, “ Well, if you can’t make it the twentv- 
second, how about the twenty-ninth ? ” and so on till you simply 
have to accept. And Ben gets mad and stays mad for days. 

He absolutely abhors visiting and thinks theie ought to be a law 
against invitations that go beyond dinner and bridge. He doesn’t 
mind hotels where there is a decent light for reading m bed and one 
for shaving, and where you can order meals, with coffee, any time 
you want them. But I really believe he would rather spend a 
week m the death house at Sing Sing than m somebody else’s 
home 

Three or four years ago we went around quite a lot with a 
couple whom I will call the Bucldeys. We liked them and they 
liked us. We had dinner together at least twice a week and after 
dinner we played bridge or went to a show or just sat and talked. 

Ben never turned down their invitations and often actually 
called them up himself and suggested parties. Bmally they 
moved to Albany on account of Mr. Buckley’s business. We 
missed them a great deal, and when Mrs. Buckley wrote for us 
to come up there for the holidays we were tickled pink. 

Well, their guest-room was terribly cold; it took hours to fill 
the bathtub, there was no reading-lamp by the bed; three re- 
porters called to interview Ben, two of them kittenish young girls; 
the breakfasts were just fruit and cereal and toast, coffee was not 
served at luncheon, the faucets “in the wash-basin were the kind 
that won’t run unless you keep pressing them, four important 
keys on the piano were stuck and people were invited m every 
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mgl\t to hear Ben plaj, and the Buckle j famiH had Dm* aug- 
mented by a tiemendous police dog, who \\n* ju-l a. pappv and 
never grovled or snapped at am one lie knew/’ but couoln t an 
to remember that Ben was not an utter &n.ing**r. 

On the torn th awful day Ben gait* out the new — m v - t‘> him 
and to me as well as to our host and ho<dc« — that he had hwt a 
filling which lie would not tiust any but his own Ns a Toil: dr n:t-t 
to replace. We came home and we have mu r tin* Btn kirns 
since. If we do see them it w ill be an accident The;/ v. ill lift* dl\* 
ask ns there unless we ask them hcie, and we won t ndc them 
here for fear they would ask us there. And they weie honestly 
the most congenial people we ever met. 

It w r as after oui visit to the Craigs at Stamford that Ben 
originated wliat he calls his “emergency exit/’ We had such a 
horrible time at the Craigs’ and such a wor-e time "dung away 
that Ben swore he would pay no more visits until he e onld think 
up a graceful method of cui tailing them in the c\ent they proved 
■unbearable. 

Here is the scheme he hit on : He would w'nte lnmself a tele- 
gram and sign it with the name Ziegfeld 01 Gene Buck or Dilling- 
ham or George III Cohan. The telegiam would say that he must 
return to New York at once, and it would give a reason. Then, 
the day we started out, he -would leave it with Irene, the girl at 
Harms’, his publishers, with mstiuctions to have it sent to liim 
twenty-four hours later. 

When it aruved at whatever town we were m, he would either 
have the host or hostess take it over the telephone or ask the 
telegraph company to deliver it so he could show it aiound. We 
would put on long faces and say how sorry we were, but of course 
business was business, so good-by and so forth. There was never 
a breath of suspicion even when the telegram was ndiculous. like 
the one Ben had sent to himself at Spung Labe, where v c were 
staying with the Marshalls just after “ Betty’s Birthday” opened 
at the Globe. The Marshalls loved musical shows, but knew less 
than nothing about music and swallowed this one whole : 

Shaw and Miss Miller both-suffering from laryngitis Stop En- 
tire score must be rewritten half tone lower Stop Come at onco 
Stop. 

C. B. Dillingham. 


If, miraculously, Ben had ever happened to be enjoying him 
sell, he would, of course, have kept the contents of his message ; 
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secret or else displayed it and remarked swaggenngly that he 
guessed he wasn't going to let any so-and-so theatncal producer 
spoil his fun 

Ben is m Atlantic City now and I have lead eveiy book m the 
house and am wilting this just because there doesn't seem to bo 
anything else to do. And also because we have a fnend, Joe 
Fiaziei, who is a magazine editoi and the other daj^ J told him 
I would like to try my hand at a shoit story, but I was ternble at 
plots, and he said plots weien’t essential; look at Ernest Heming- 
way, most of his stories have haidly any plot, it's his style that 
counts. And he — T mean Air Frazier — suggested that I write 
about our visit to Mi and Mis. Thayer m Lansdowne, outside of 
Philadelphia, which Mi Frazier said, might be teimed the visit 
that ended visits and which is the pimeipal reason why I am here 
alone * * 

Well, it v r as a beautiful night a yeai ago last Septembei Ben 
was conducting the peifoimance — “Step Lively" — and I was 
standing at the lading of the Boaidwalk in fiont of the theater, 
watching the moonlight on the ocean A couple whom I had no- 
ticed m the hotel dmmg-room stopped alongside of me and pretty 
soon the woman spoke to me, something about how pretty it was 
Then came the old question, wasn't I Mrs Ben Drake ? I said I 
"was, and the woman went on * 

“My name is Mrs Thayer — Hilda Thayei And this is my 
husband We are both simply ciazy about Mi Drake's music and 
just dying to meet him peisonally. We wondeied if you and he 
■would have supper with us after the performance tonight." 

“ Oh, I'm afiaid that’s impossible," I replied “ You see when 
they aie having a tiyout, he and the librettists and the lyric 
writers work all night every night until they get everything m 
shape for the Hew York opening They never have time for more 
than a sandwich and they eat that right m the theater " 

“ Well, how about luncheon tomorrow ? " 

“ He'll be rehearsing all day " 

“ How about dinner tomorrow evening ? " 

“ Honestly, Mrs Thayer, it's out of the question. Mr. Drake 
never makes engagements during a tryout week " 

“And I guess he doesn't want to meet us anyway," put m 
Mr. Thayer “ What use would a genius like Ben Diake have for 
a couple of common-no-account admireis like Mrs Thayer and 
myself < If we were ‘ somebody ' too, it would be different ! " 
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“Not at alD ” said I. “Mi Diakc is perfectly human. He 
loves to have his music praised and I am sine he would lie de- 
lighted to meet you if he weien’t, so terribly busy .' 5 
“ Can you lunch with us youiself ? 55 
“ Tomorrow? ” 

“Any day.” 

Well, whatever Ben and other husbands may think, there is no 
decent way of turning down an invitation like that. And besides 
I was lonesome and the Thayers looked lrke awfully nice people. 

I lunched with them and I dined with them, not only the next 
day but all the rest of the week. And on Prida} r I got Ben to 
lunch with them and he liked them, too ; they were not half as 
gushing and silly as most of his “ f ans.” 

At di nn er on Saturday night, they cross-examined me about 
our i mm ediate plans I told them that as soon as the show was 
“ over 55 m New York, I was going to try to make Ben stay home 
and do nothing for a whole month. 

“ I should think / 5 said Mrs. Thayer, “ it would he very hard 
for him to rest there m the city, with the producers and pub- 
lishers and phonograph people calling him np all the time.” 

I admitted that he was bothered a lot. 

“ Listen, dearie / 5 said Mrs Thayer. “ Why don 5 t you come to 
Landsdowne and spend a week with ns ? I’ll promise you faith- 
fully that you won't he disturbed at all. I won't let anyone know 
you are there and if any of our friends call on ns Pll pretend 
we’re not at home. I won't allow Mr. Drake to even touch the 
piano If he wants exeicise, there are miles of room in our 
yard to walk around in, and nobody can see him from the street. 
All day and all night, he can do nothing or anything, just as he 
pleases It will he f Liberty Hall 9 for you both. He needn’t tell 
anybody where he is, hut if some of his friends or business ac- 
quaintances find out and try to get m touch with him. I’ll frighten 
them away. How does that sound ? ” 

“ It sounds wonderful,” I said, “ hut ” 

It s settled then,” said Mrs Thayer, “ and we’ll expect you 
on Sunday, October eleventh ” 

Oh, but the show may not be c set ’ by that time/’ I remon- 
strated. 


CC 


J_How about the eighteenth? ” said Mr. Thayer. 

.ft A/ e11 ’ i t o end f d m y accepting for the week of the twenty- 
fifth and Ben took it quite cheerfully. 

c Iheir promise to keep us under covei/’ he 

said, it may be a lot better than staying in New York. I know 
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that Buck and the Shuberts and Ziegfeld want me while Pm 
c hot ’ and the} r wouldn’t give me a minute’s peace if they could 
find me. And of course if things aren’t as good as they look, 
Irene’s telegram will provide us with an easy out ” 

On the way over to Philadelphia he hummed me an awfully 
pretty melodv which had been running through his head since we 
left the apartment “ I think it’s sure fire,” he said. “ I’m crazy 
to get to a piano and fool with it.” 

“ That isn’t resting, deal.” 

“ Well, you don’t want me to throw away a perfectly good tune 1 
The} 1 - aren’t so plentiful that I can affoid to waste one It won’t 
take me five minutes at a piano to get it lived m my mmd.” 

The Thayers met us m an expensive-looking limousine. 

“ Ralph,” said Mis. Thayei to her husband, “you sit m one 
of the little seats and Mr. and Mis. Drake will sit back here with 
me.” 

“ I’d really prefer one of the little seats myself,” said Ben and - 
lie meant it, for he hates to get his clothes mussed and being 
squeezed m beside two such substantial objects as our hostess and 
myself was bound to rumple lum 

“Ho, sir!” said Mrs Thayer positively. “You came to us 
for a rest and we’ie not going to start you off uncomfortable ” 

“ But I’d honestly rather ” 

It was no use. Ben was wedged between us and throughout the 
drive maintained a morose silence, unable to think of anything 
but how terrible his coat would look when he got out 

The Thayers had a very pretty home ajtd the room assigned to 
ns was close to perfection There were comfortable twin beds 
with a small stand and convenient reading-lamp between ; a big 
dresser and chiffonier, an ample closet with plenty of hangers, a 
bathroom with hot water that was hot, towels that were not too 
new and faucets that stayed on when turned on, and an ash-tray 
within reach of wherever you happened to be If only we could 
have spent all our time m that guest-room, it would have been 
ideal. 

But presently we were summoned downstairs to luncheon I 
had warned Mrs Thayer m advance and Ben was served with cof- 
fee He drinks it black. / 

“ Don’t you take cream, Mr. Drake ? ” 

“Ho Hever.” 

“ But that’s because you don’t get good cream m Hew York.” 

“ Ho. It’s because I don’t like cream m coffee.” 
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« You would like our cream. We have our own cows and the 
cream is so rich that it’s almost like butter. Won’t you try just 

a little? ” 

“No, thanks” 

“ But ]ust a little, to see how rich it is.” 

She poured about a tablespoonful of cream into his coffee-cup 
and for a second I was afraid he was going to pick up the cup and 
throw it m her face. But he kept hold of himself, forced a smile 
and declined a second chop. 

“ You haven’t tasted your coffee,” said Mrs Thayer. 

“Yes, I have,” lied Ben. “ The cream is wonderful. I’m sorry 
it doesn’t agree with me ” 

“ I don’t believe coffee agiees with anyone,” said Mrs. Thayer. 
“ While you are here, not doing any work, why don’t you try to 
give it up ? ” 

“ Fd be so irritable you wouldn’t have me in the house Be- 
sides, it isn’t plain coffee that disagrees with me ; it’s coffee with 
cream ’ 

“Pure, rich cream like ours couldn’t hurt you,” said Mrs. 
Thayer, and Ben, defeated, refused to answer. 

He started to light a J aguar cigaret, the brand he had been 
smoking for years 

“ Here ! Wait a minute ' ” said Mr. Thayer. “ Try one of 
mine ” 

“ What are they ? ” asked Ben. 

“ Trumps,” said our host, holding out his case. “ They’re mild 
and won’t nutate the throat ” 


“ I’ll sample one later,” said Ben 

“ You’ve simply got to tiy one now,” said Mrs Thayer. “ You 
may as well get used to them because you’ll have to smoke them 
all the time you’re here We can’t have guests piovidmg their 
own eigaiets” So Ben had to discard his Jaguar and smoke a 
Trump, and it was even worse than he had anticipated. 

After luncheon we ad30urned to the living-room and Ben went 
straight to the piano 

“ Heie 1 Here ' None of that 1 ” said Mrs. Thayer. “I haven’t 
forgotten my promise.” 

“ What pionnse ? ” asked Ben 


“Didn’t your wife tell you? 
if you visited us, you wouldn’t 
“ But I want to,” said Ben. “ 
I’d like to try.” 


I promised her faithfully that 
be allowed to touch the piano ” 
There’s a melody m my head that 
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"Oil. ^cs, I know all about that,” said Mrs Thayei “ You 
just think you’ve got to entertain us { Mothmg doing 1 We in- 
vited you heie for youi self, not to enjoy youi talent. I’d be a 
tine one to ask you to my home for a rest and then make you per- 
foim.” 

“ You’ie not making me ’’ «aid Ben “ Honestly I want to play 
foi just live or ten minutes l’\e got a tune that I might do 
something -with and I’m anxious to 11111 it over.” 

"I don’t belie\e you, you naughty man 1 ” said oui hostess 
“Your wife has told you how wild we aie about your music and 
you’re detci mined to be nice to us But I’m just as stubborn as 
you are. Hot one note do you play as long as you’ie our guest ' ” 
Ben lavoied me with a stncken look mumbled something about 
unpacking Ins suitcase — it was alieady unpacked — and went up 
to our room, wheie he stayed neai ly an horn, jotting down his 
new tune, smoking Jaguai after Jaguar and wishing that black 
coffee flowed from bathtub iaueets 
About a quarter of foui Mi. Thayer insisted on taking him 
around the place and shoving him the shrubbery, something that 
held m Ben’s mind a place of equal importance to the giade of 
wire used in hanpms 

“ Pll have to go to business tomonow,” said Mr Thayei “ and 
you will be leit to amuse youiself. I thought you might enjoy 
this planting more if you knew a little about it. Of course it’s 
much prettier m the spung of the year ” 

“ I can imagine so ” 

“You must come ovei next spring and see it.” 

“ I’m usually busy m the spring,” said Ben 

« 

“ Befoie we go in,” said Mr Thayer, “ I’d like to ask you one 
question Ho tunes come mio youi mind and then you wnte 
them down, or do you just sit at the piano and improvise until 
you strike something good ? ” 

“ Sometimes one way and sometimes the other, said Ben. 

“ That’s very interesting,” said Mr Thayer “ I’ve often won- 
dered how it was done And another question * Ho you write the 
tunes first and then give them to the men w r ho write the w r ords, 
or do the men write the v r orcls fiist and then give them to you to 
make up the music to them ? ” 

“ Sometimes one way and sometimes the other, said Ben 
u That’s very interesting,” said Mr. Thayer. “It’s something 
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Pm glad to know. And now wekl better join the ladies or my 

wife will say Pm monopolizing you.” 

They mined us, much to my relief. J had just ieaclmd a point 
where I would eithei have had to tell “ Hilda ” exact!} hov> much 
Ben earned per annum 01 that it was none of hei bti^inc^ 

“Well!” said Mis. Thayer to Ben “I \>as afiaid Halph had 

kidnapped you.” 

“ He w'as showing me the shrubbery,” said Ben 
“ What did you think of it? ” 

“ IPs great slnubber},” said Ben. stmmg to put some warmth 
into his voice 

“ You must come and see it in tbe spring ” 

“ Pm usually busy in the spring.” 

“Ralph and I aie mighty proud of our shrubbery.” 

“ You have a light to be.” 

Ben was taking a book out of the bookcase. 

“What book is that?” asked Mis Thayer. 

“‘The Gieat Gatsby,’ ” said Ben. “P\e always wanted to 
read it but never got around to it ” 

“ Heavens 1 ” said Mrs. Thayer as she took it away from him. 
“ That’s old f You’Ll find the newest ones tlieie on the table. We 
keep pretty well up to date. Ralph and I aie both gieat readers 
Just try any one of those hooks m that pile They’ie all good.” 

Ben glanced them ovei and selected “ Chevrons ” He sat down 
and opened it. 

“ Man f Man ' ” exclaimed Mrs Thayer. “You’re picked the 
most uncomf ox table chair m the house f ” 


“ He likes straight chairs,” I said. 

“That’s on the squaie,” said Ben v 

“ But you mustn’t sit there,” said Mrs. Thayer. “ It makes me 
uncomf oi table just to look at you Take this chair here. It’s 
the softest, nicest chair you’ve ever sat m.” 

“ I like haid stiaight chans,” said Ben, but he sank into the 
soft, nice one and again opened his book 

“ Oh, yon never can see there < ” said Mrs Thayer. “ You’ll 
rum youi eyes * Get up just a minute and let Ralph move your 
chan by that lamp ” 

“ I can see perfectly well ” 

u ^ V 10 ] 7 better ' Ralph, move his chair so he can see.” 

1 don t believe I want to lead just now anyway,” said Ben, 
and went ■ to the plionogiaph. “Bess,” he said, putting on a 
record, here s that Oh 1 Miss Hannah ! ’ by the Revelers.” 
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. Mrs. Thayer fanly leaped to his side, and herded Miss Han- 
nah back into hei stall 

“ We’ve got lots latei ones than that,” she said " Let me play 
you the new Gershums ” 

It was at this junctuie that I began to suspect our hostess ot a 
lack o£ finesse. Aitei all, Gershwin is a uval of my husband’s 
and, m some folks’ opinion, a woiihy one However, Ben had a 
woid of praise foi each iccoid as it ended and did not even hint 
that any of the tunes were based on melodies of his own 

" Mi. Drake,” said our host at length, " would you like a gin 
cocktail or a Bacardi ? ” 

" I don’t like Bacardi at all,” said Ben. 

"I’ll bet you will like the kind I’ve got,” said Mr. Thayci. 
"It was brought to me by a fuend of mine who ]ust got back 
fiom Cuba It’s the real stuff f ” 

" I don’t like Bacaidi,” said Ben. 

" Wait till you taste this,” said Mr Thayer. 

Well, we had Bacardi cocktails I drank mine and it wasn’t so 
good. Ben took a sip of Ins and pieiended it was all light But 
he had told the tiuth when he said he didn’t like Bacaidi 

I won’t go into details regarding the dmnei except to relate 
that thiee sepaiate items weie highly flavored with cheese, and 
Ben despises cheese 

"Don’t you caie for cheese, Mr Drake ? ” asked Mr. Thayer 
noticing that Ben was not exactly bolting his food 

" Ho,” replied the guest of honor. 

" He’s spoofing you, Ralph,"” said Mrs Thayer. " Everybody 
likes cheese 

There was coffee, and Ben managed to guzzle a cup before it 
was desecrated with puie cream. 

We sat down to budge. 

" Do you like to play families or divide up ? ” 

" Oh, we like to play together,” caid I. 

" I’ll bet you don’t,” said Mrs Thayer " Suppose Ralph and 
you play Mr. Drake and me I think it’s a mistake for husbands 
and wives to be partners They’re likely to criticize one anothei 
and say things that leave a scar.” 

Well, Mr. Thayei and I played against Ben and Mrs Thayei 
and I lost sixty cents at a tenth of a cent a point Long before 
the evening was over I could readily see why Mrs Thayer thought 
it was a mistake to play with her husband and if it had been 
possible I’d have left him a complete set of scars 
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Just as we were getting to sleep, Mrs Thayer knocked on our 

“ I’m afraid you haven't covers enough/' she called “ There 
are extia blankets on the shelf in your closet. 

« Thanks/' I said “ We're as warm as toast." 

“ I'm afraid you aren't/' said Mrs Thayer. 

« Lock the door/' said Ben, “ befoie she comes in and feels our 

feet " , 

All tlnough breakfast next morning we waited m vain for the 
telephone call that would yield Irene's message. The phone rang 
once and Mrs Thayer answeied, but we couldn't hear what she 
sard. At noon Ben signalled me to meet him upstans and there 
he stated grimly that I might do as I choose, but he was leaving 
Lrbei ty Hall ere another sun had set 

“ You haven't any excuse," I reminded him. 

“ I’m a genius/’ he said, “ and geniuses are notoriously ec- 
centric ” 

“ Geniuses’ wives sometimes get eccentric, too," said I, and 
began to pack up 

Mi Thayer had gone to Philadelphia and we were alone with 
our hostess at luncheon. 

\ 

“ Mis Thayer,” said Ben, “ do you evei have premonitions or 
hunches ? " 

She looked frightened “ Wiry, no. Do you F " 

“ I had one not half an hour ago Something told me that I 
positively must be m New York tonight I don't know whether 
it’s business or illness or what, but I’ve just got to be there ! " 

“ That's the strangest thing I ever heard of," said Mrs. Thayer. 
c< It scales me to death ' ” 

“ It’s nothing you need be scared of," said Ben. “ It only con- 
cerns me." 

“ Yes, but listen," said Mrs. Thayer. ee A telegram came for 
you at breakfast time this morning I wasn't going to tell you 
about it because I had promised that you wouldn't be distuibed 
And it didn't seem so terribly important. But this hunch of youis 
puts the matter m a different light I’m sorry now that I didn't 
give you the message when I got it, but I memorized it and can 
icpeat it word for word. ‘Mr. Ben Drake, care of Mr. Ralph 
Thayer, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania In Nile song, second bar of 
reft am, bass drum part leads A flat which makes discord. Should 
A be A natural ? Would appreciate your coming to theater to- 
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night to stiaighten this out as harmony must be restored m or- 
ehestia if tioupe is to lie success Regards, Gene Buck ’ 99 
“It sounds silly, doesn’t it?” said Ben “And yet I have 
known productions to fail and lose hundreds of thousands of 
dollars just because an autlioi oi composer left town too soon I 
can well understand that you considered the message trivial. At 
the same time I can thank my stais that this instinct, or divina- 
tion, oi whatever you want to call it, told me' to go home” 

Just as the trainmen weie shouting “Board 1 ” Mrs Tliayei 
said . 

“ I have one more confession to make I answered Mr Buck’s 
telegram. I wired him. f Mi. Ben Diake resting at my home. 
Must not be bothered. Suggest that you keep bass drums still 
for a week.’ And I signed my name Please forgive me if I have 
done something temble. Remembei, it was for you” 

Small wondei that Ben was ci edited at the Lambs’ Club with 
that month’s most interesting bender. 




VI 

ZONE OP QUIET 


“ Well ,” said the Doctoi hi iskly, “ how do you feel ? ” 

“ Oil, I guess I’m all 1 ight ” ieplied the man in bed. “ Pm still 
kind of drovs\, that’s all.” 

ec You weie undei the anesthetic an hour and a half. “It’s no 
wondei you aien’t wide awake 3 r et But you’ll be bettei after a 
good night’s rest, and I’ve left something with Miss Lyons that’ll 
make 3011 sleep. I’m going along now Miss Lyons will take 
good caie of you ” 

' “ Pm oft at seven o’clock,” said Miss Lyons “ I’m going to a 
show with my G F. But Miss Halsey’s all light. She’s the night 
floor nurse Anything j r ou want, she’ll get it ior you. What can I 
- r rive him to eat, Doctoi ? ” 

' “ Nothing at all , not till after I’ve been here tomorrow He 11 
be better oft without anything Just see that lies kept quiet. 
Don’t let him talk, and don’t talk to him, that is, if you can help 
it.” 


“ Help it 1 ” said Miss Lyons “ Say, I can be old lady Sphinx 
herself when I want to * Sometimes I sit for houis not alone, 
neither — and never say a word. Just think and think And 
dream. 

“I had a G F m Baltimore, where I took my training, she 
used to call me Dummy Not because I’m dumb like some peo- 
ple — you know — but because I’d sit theie and not say nothing. 
She’d say, ' A penny for youi thoughts, Eleanor ’ That’s my first 


name — Eleanor.” 

“ Well, I must lun along I’ll see you m the morning 
“ Good-by, Doctor,” said the man m bed, as he went out 
“ Good-by, Doctor Cox,” said Miss Lyons as the door closed 
« He seems like an awful nice fella,” said Miss Lyons “ And a 
good doctoi, too This is the first time I ve been on a case with 
him He gives a girl credit for having some sense Host of these 
doctors treat us like they thought we were Mormons or some- 
thing Like Doctor Holland. I was on a case with him last 
week. He treated me like I was a Mormon or something. Finally, 
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I told him, I said, 4 Pm not as dumb as I look/ She died Friday 
night.” 

" Who ? ” asked the man m bed 

<e The woman , the case I was on,” said Miss Lyons. 

“ An d what did the doctor say when you told lum you weren't 

as dumb as you look? ” , 

“ I don’t remember ,” said Miss Lyons. 44 He said , 4 I hope not, 
or something. What could he say? Gee’ It’s quaiter to seven 
I hadn’t no idear it was so late I must get busy and fix you 
up for the night And I’ll tell Miss Halsey to take good caie of 
you We’ie going to see 4 What Puce Gloi} 7 ?’ I’m going with 
my G F. Her B. F. gave her the tickets and he’s going to m,eet 
us after the show and take us to supper , 

“ Marian — -that’s my G F — she’s crazy wild about him. And 
he’s ciazy about her, to hear her tell it But I said to hei this 
noon — she called me up on the phone — I said to her, 4 If lie’s 
so crazy about you, why don’t he piopose? He’s got plenty of 
money and no stungs tied to him, and as far as I can see there’s 
no leason why he shouldn’t many you if he wants you as bad as 
you say he does ’ So she said maybe he was going to ask her 
tonight I told her , 4 Don’t be silly ’ Would he diag me along if 
he was going to ask you? ’ 

44 That about him having plenty of money, though, that’s a 
pke. He told her he had and she believes him. I haven’t met 
him yet, hut he looks m his picture like lie’s lucky if he’s getting 
twenty-five dollars a week She thinks he must he rich because 
he’s in Wall Street I told her, I said , 4 That being m Wall Street 
don’t mean nothing What does he do theie ? is the question You 
know they have to have janitors m those buildings ^ust the same 
like anywhere else ’ But she thinks he’s God or somebody 

44 She keeps asking me if I don’t think he’s the best looking 
thing I ever saw I tell her yes. sure, but between you and I. I 
don’t believe anybody’d ever mistake him for Richaid Baithel- 
mess 

44 Oh, say’ I saw him the othei dav, coming out of the Algon- 
quin ’ lie s the best looking thing ’ Even bettei looking than on 
the sci een Roy Ste wait” 

44 What about Roy Stewart 0 ” asked the man m bed 

Oh lie s the fella I was telling you about,” said Miss Lvons. 

44 He’s my G. F ’s B F ” 

Maybe I m a D. F. not to know, but would vou tell me what 
aB F and G. F are?” 
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"Well, >ou cue dumb. aienT you ! ” said Miss Lyons "A 
G. F , that's a girl fuend, and a B. F. is a boy friend. I thought 
everybody knew that 

te I’m going out now and find Miss Halsey and tell her to 
be nice to you. But maybe I bettei not ” 

“ Why not ? 99 asked the man in bed 

“ Oh, nothing I was 311st thinking of something funny that 
happened last time I vas on a case m this hospital It was the 
day the man had been opeiated on and he was the best looking 
somebody 30U e\er *aw So when I vent off duty I told Miss 
Halsey to lie nice to him, like I was going to tell her about you. 
And when I came back m the morning he was dead. Isn t that 
funny ? ” 

“Very!” 


<C 


'■ Well,” said Miss Lyons, "did you have a good night? You 
look a lot better, anyway. How’d you like Miss Halsey? Did 
you notice hoi ankles? She’s got pietty near the smallest ankles, 
I evei saw Cute. I lemembei one dav Tyler that s one of the 
interne* — he said if lie could just Bee our ankles, mine and Miss 
Halsey’s, he wouldn’t know which w<tS win ch Of course we don’t 
look anything alike other ways She’s pietty close to thirty and 
— well, nobody’d ever take her for Julia Hojd. Helen 

“ Who’s Helen? ” asked the man m bed ^ 

« Helen Halsey. Helen , that’s hei first name She was en- 
gaged to a man m Boston He was going to Tufts College He 
was going to be a doctor But he died She still carries his pic- 
tuie with hei I tell hex she’s silly to mope about a man that s 
been dead four yeai s And besides a gul s a fool to marry a doc- 
tor. They’ve got too many alibis 

« When I marry somebody, he’s got to be a somebody that has 
regular office hours like he’s m Wall Street or somewhere Then 
when he don’t come home, he’ll have to think up something better 
than being ‘ on a case ’ I used to u 5 e that on my sister when we 
were living together. When I happened to he out late, I d te her 
I was' on a case She never knew the difference Poor sis She 
married a terrible oil can ' But she didn’t have the looks to get 
a real somebody. I’m making this for her. It’s a bridge table 
cover for her birthday She’ll bo twenty-nine Don’t that seem 
old ? ” 

“Maybe to you, not to me,” said the man m bed. 

« You’re about forty, aren’t you ? ” said Miss Lyons. 
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44 Just about ” 

« And bow old would yon say Iam ?J 
“Twenty-tliree.” 

“ I’m twenty-five,” said Miss Lyons. “ Twenty-five and iorty. 
That's fifteen yeais’ difference. But I know a man led couple 
that the husband is forty-five and she’s only twenty-four, and they 


get along fine ” 

“ I’m man led myself said the man m bed. 

« You would be ' ” said Miss Lyons. " The last four cases I’ve 
been on was all marned men. But at that. I’d lather have any 
kind of a man than a woman. I hate women 1 I mean sick ones 
They treat a nurse like a dog, especially a pietty nuise. What’s 
that you’re reading 9 ” 

44 4 Vanity Fair,”’ replied the man m bed. 

44 4 Vanity Fan ’ I thought that was a magazine ” 

44 Well, theie’s a magazine and a book. This is the book ” 

44 Is it about a gill 9 ” 

« Yes ” 

44 1 haven’t read it yet. I’ve been busy making this thing for 
my sistei’s birthday. She’ll be twenty-nine. It’s a bridge table 
cover. When you get that old, about all there is left is budge or 
cross-word puzzles Are you a puzzle fan 9 I did them religiouslv 
for a while, but I got sick of them They put m such crazy words. 
Like one day they had a word with only three letteis and it said 
4 A e-longated fish ’ and the first letter had to be an e And only 
three letteis That couldn’t be right So I said if they put things 
wrong like that, what’s the use 9 Life’s too short And we only 
live once When you’re dead, you stay a long time dead. 

44 1 hat’s what a B F of mine used to sai r He was a caution * 
But he was ciazy about me I might of mairied lnm only for a 
G. F telling him lies about me. And called herself my friend ! 
Charley Pierce ” 

44 Who’s Chaiiey Pierce 9 ” 

44 That was my B F that the other girl lied to him about 
me I toid him, I said, 4 Well, if you believe all them stones 
about me, maybe we better part once and for all. I don’t want 
to be tied up to a somebody that believes all the dirt the} 7 hear 
about me So he said he didn’t really believe it and if I would 
take him back be wouldn’t quarrel with me no more But I said 
I thought it was best for us to part I got their announcement 
two vears ago, while I was still m training m Baltimore ” 

Did he marry the girl that lied to him about vou? ” 
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“Yes, the poor fish ! And I bet he’s satisfied ! They’re a match 
for each othei ! He was all u<rht, though, at that, till he fell for 
her lie used to be so thoughtful ot me, like I was his sister or 
something 

" I like a man to lespect me. Most fellas wants to kiss you be- 
fore they know youi name 

" Golly 1 I’m sleep}' this morning 1 And got a right to be, too. 
Do you know what time I got home last night, or tins morning, 
ratliei v Well, it was half past three What would mama say if 
she could see hei little gnl now 1 But we did have a good time. 
Fust v, e went to the show — ‘ What Pnee Glory 15 ’ I and my 
G F — and aftei wauls her B. F met us and took us m a taxi 
down to Barney Gallant’s Pcewee Byeis has got the orchestra 
ilieie now Used to be with Whiteman’s. Gee! How he can 
dance 1 I mean Boy.” 

“ Youi G F’s B. F. ? ” . ,, . 

« Yes, but I don’t believe lie’s as ciazy about her as she thinks 
he is Anyway — but this is a seciet — he took down the phone 
numbei of the hospital while Marian was out powdeimg her nose, 
and lie said he’d give me a ling about noon Gee I m sleepy 
Boy Stew r ait ! ” 


"Well” said Miss Lyons, "how’s my patient 15 I’m twenty 
minutes Sate^ hut honest, it’s a wonder I got up at all! Two 
nights in succession is too much for tins child 

" Barney Gallant’s again 9 ” asked the man m bed 
" No, hut it was dancing, and pretty near as late. Itul he 
different tonight I’m going to bed just the minute I get home. 
Bat I did have a dandy time. And I’m crazy about a certain 
somebody ” 

“How’d you guess it? But honest, he’s wonderful ! And so 
different than most of the fellas I’ve met He says the craziest ^ 
things, just keeps you m hysterics We were talking about books 
and reading, and he asked me if I liked poetry-only he called 
it ‘ poultry and I said I was wild about it and Edgar M Guest 
was just about my favorite, and then I asked him if he liked 
Kipling and what do you think he said ? He said he didn t know; 

be d never fapled. ( ^ t sat the ie in the house till half past 

eleven and didn’t do nothing but just talk and the time went like 
we was at a show He’s better than a show. But finally I noticed 
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how late it was and .1 asked lnm didn’t 1 m think h« 1 ». U««j h‘* 
coing and he said he'd go it I’d fro with hinn-o ] uH«*d him when 
d we go ai that hour ol night, and he sud In km w *> i*m«- 
se nisi a little mn*, awai. and 1 didn’t want to go, hm he 

, .. . »» i 1 I *i»th 


CD 

could 


house ^ust a little wajs awa\. and i <111111 t warn 10 go, u • 
said we wouldn’t stay foi only just one < 1 uik*\ m. i wmh with 

him To the Jericho Inn. 

«1 don’t know wind the woman thought of *m whm** 1 tdm. 
going out that time of night But he n such a wowh'pul dmn »*r 
and such a peiiect gentleman ! Of coui-r we had mote than one 
dance and it was aftei two o’clock heiote J knew it. \\ •* had some 
gm, too, but he just kissed me once and that was win n we slid 
goodnight” 

“ What about your G. F , Mai inn * J T)oo,s she } now v ” 

“About Boy and I'* l\o 1 nlwatt* xn that what a p« r*>on 
don’t know don’t huit them Beside*-, t hole’s nothing /m hei to 
know* — yet But listen If then was a chance m the wotld for 
liei, if I thought he cared am thing about hei. I’d he the la*-t one 
in the w*oild to accept his intentions 1 hope I’m not that kind! 
But as far as anything senous between them is comeined, well, 
it’s cold. I happen to /. now that ! She’s not the gnl foi linn 
“In the first place, while .she’s pretty 111 a wa\. hei complex- 
lon’s bad and hei hair’s scraggy and her ligme, well, it’s like some 
woman m the funny pictmes And she’s not pepp> enough fox 
Boy. She’d rather stay home than do anything. Stay home 1 
It’ll he time enough foi that when you can’t get anybody to take 
you out 

“ She’d never make a wife foi him lie'll be a rich man 111 
another year, that is, if tilings go light loi him 111 Wall Stieet 
like he expects. And a man as uch as he’ll be wants a wife that 
can live up to it and enteitam and step out once in a while. 
He don’t want a wife that’s a diag on him And lie’s too good- 
looking foi Maiian A fella as good-looking as him needs a 
pretty' wife 01 the first thing you know* some gnl that is pictty 
will steal him off of yon But it’s silly to talk about them mariy- 
ing each other He d have to ask her first, and lie’s not going to. 
•f know ! So I don’t feel at all like I’m trespassing. 

“ Anyway , you know the old saying, ovei thing goes in love. 
And 1 - — But I m keeping you f 10111 leading your book. Oh, 
yes I almost forgot a T L that JIiss Halsey said* about you. Do 
you know what a T L is? ” 

“Yes” 

“Well, then, you give me one and I’ll give you this one.” 
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"But I haven't falked to anybody but the Doctor. I can give 
von one fiom myself. ID* linked me liow I liked you and I said 
all light/’ 

"Well, that’s belter than nothing. Heie’s w hat Miss Halsey 
said : .She '•aid if you weie shaved and fixed up, you wouldn't be 
bad And now I’m going out and see if theie’s any mail for me. 
Mod of my mail goe-> to vheio 1 live, but some ol it comes heie 
sometime* Wb.it i m looking lor is a leUei liom the state board 
telling me if I pa^cd mv state examination They ask you the 
uazu^l questions Like f Is ice a disiniectant 9 ’ Who cares* 
Xobodv’c going to wade ice to kill geuns when theie’s so much of 
it needed ’"m high-balD Do you like high-balls * Roy says it * 
spoils whisky to mix it witli uatci. He takes it straight. He's 
a tenor * Bui maybe you want to lead ” 

" Good moi n mg/' said Miss Ly ons " Did you sleep good ? ” 

"Not good/' said the man m bed "I •” 

" I bet y ou got mote sleep than I did,” said Miss Lyons " He’s 
the most pern stent somebody’ I erei knew! I asked him last 
night, I said , 1 Don’t y ou never get tired of dancing ? ’ So he said, 
well, lie did get tiled oi dancing until some people, but theie was 
otheis who lie novel got tired oi dancing with them. So J said, 

‘ Ves, Mi. Jolliei. but I wasn’t bom yesteiday and I know apple 
sauce when T beat it and I bet you’ve told that to fifty gills ’ I 
guess he really did mean it, though 

"Oi corn so most anybody’d lathei dance with slendei girls 
than stout guls I lemembei a 13 F I had one time m Washing- 
ton. He said dancing with me was just like dancing with noth- 
ing That sounds like he was insulting me, but it was leally a 
compliment He meant it w asn’t any efi'oi t to dance with me like 
with some gills You take Maiian, fox instance, and while I’m 
crazy about her, still that don’t make liei a good dancer and danc- 
ing with her must be a good deal like moving the piano or some- 
thing 

" I’d die if I was fat* People are always making jokes about 
fat people And there’s the old saying, * Nobody loves a fat man/ 
And it’s even worse with a girl Besides people making jokes 
about them and don’t want to dance with them and so forth, be- 
sides that they’re always tiymg to reduce and can’t eat what they 
want to I bet, though, if I was fat. I’d eat everything m sight. 
Though I guess not, either Because I hardly eat anything as it 
is But they do make jokes about them 

u I’ll never forget one day last winter, I was on a ease m Great 
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Neck and the man’s wife was the fattest thing! So they had a 
radio in the house and one day she sav, m the papei uheic Bugs 
Baer was going to talk on the ladio and it would piohablv he 
awfully tunny because he writes so ciazy. Do iou evei lead ins 
ai tides? But this woman, she was awfully sensitne about being 
fat and I neatly died sitting there with hci listening to Bugs 
Baer, because his whole talk was all about some fat woman ant 
he said the maziest things, but I couldn’t laugh on account of 
she being there m the loom with me One tiling lie said was 
that the°woman, this woman he was talking about lie «ai(l she 
was so fat that she woie a wrist watch on her thumb IJemy J. 
Belden ” 

“ Who is Henry J Belden? Is that the name of Bugs Baer s 
fat lady ? ” 

“ No, you ciazy f ” said Miss Lyons 44 Mr. Belden was the case 
I was on m Gi eat N eck He died ” 

44 It seems to me a good many of youi cases die ” 

44 Isn’t it a sci earn 1 ” said Miss Lyons 44 But it’s tine ; that is. 
it’s been true lately. The last fi\e cases I've been on has all died. 
Of couise it’s just luck, hut the gills have been kidding me about 
it and calling me a jmx, and when Miss Halsev saw me here the 
evening of the day you was operated, she said. 4 God help him ! ’ 
That’s the night floor nuise’s name. But you’i e going to be mean 
and lne through it and spoil my lecoid, aien’t you 5 I’m just 
kidding Of course I want you to get all r lght 

44 But it is queer, the way things have happened, and it’s made 
me feel kind of creepy. And besides, I’m not like some of the girls 
and don’t care. I get awfully fond of some of my cases and I hate 
to see them die, especially if they’re men and not very sick and 
treat you halt -way decent and don’t yell for you the minute you 
go out of the room Theie’s only one case I was ever on where I 
didn’t mind her dymg and that was a woman. She had nephritis. 
Mrs Judson. 

44 Do you want some gum? I chew it just when I’m nervous. 
And I always get nervous when I don’t have enough sleep. Yon 
can bet 1 11 stay home tonight, B. P. or no B P. But auvway he’s 
got an engagement tomght ; some directors’ meeting or somethin 0- . 
He’s the busiest somebody m the woild And I told him last 
night I said, I should think you’d need sleep, too, even more 
than I do because you have to have all vour wits about you m 
your rusmess or those big bankers would take advantage and rob 
you. You can’t afford to be sleepy/ I told him 

- “ So ^ ‘ Ho > but couise it’s all right for you, because 
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if you go to sleep on youi job. theie’s no danger 0* you doing any 
damage except maybe give one of your patients a bichloride of 
mercury tablet instead of an alcohol rub/ He’s terrible ! But you 
can’t help from laughing. 

“Theie was four of us m the party last night. He bi ought ■ 
along his B F. and another girl. She was ]ust blah, but the B. F. 
wasn’t so bad, only he insisted on me helping him drink a half a 
bottle of Scotch, and on top of gm, too. I guess I was the life 
of the paity , that is, at first Afterwaids I got sick and it wasn’t 
so good. 

“ But at first I was ceitamly going strong. And I guess I made 
quite a hit with Boy’s B F He knows Marian, too, but he won’t 
say anything, and it he does, I don’t caie. If she don’t want to 
lose her beaus, she ought to know better than to introduce them fo- 
al! the pietty gals m the woild I don’t mean that I’m any 
Norma Talmadge, but at least— well — but I suie was sick when I 
was sick 1 

" I must give Marian a ring this noon I haven’t talked to her 
since the night she introduced me to him. I’ve been kind of 
scaled But I’ve got to find out what she knows Or if she’s sore 
at me Though I don’t see how she can be, do you? But maybe 
you want to read ” 

" I called Mai mil up, but I didn’t get her. She’s out of town 
but she’ll be back tonight She’s been out on a case Hudson, 
New York, That’s where she went The message was waiting for 
her when she gotdiome the other night, the night she introduced 
me to- Boy ” 

" Good morning,” said Miss Lyons 

" Good morning,” said the man m bed. "Hid you sleep 
enough ? ” 

" Yes,” said Miss Lyons " I mean no, not enough ” 

" Your eyes look bad They almost look as if you’d been cry- 
ing ” 

“ Who ? Me ? It’d take more than — I mean, I’m not a baby l 
But go on and read your book ” 

"Well, good morning,” said Miss Lyons. "And how’s my pa- 
tient? And this is the last morning I can call you that, isn’t it? 

I think you’re mean to get well so quick and leave me out of a 30b. 
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I’m just laddmg. I’m glad you’re all light again, and T can use 
a little lest myself ” 

“ Another big night F ” asked the man m bed. 

“Pretty big,” said Miss Lyons “And another one coming. 
Rut tomoirow I won’t ever get up. Honest, I danced so much last 
night that I thought my feet would diop off. But lie ceitamly is 
a dancing fool * And the nicest somebody to talk to that I’ve met 
since I came to this town. Not a smait Alex and not always 
trying to be funny like some people, but ^ust nice. He under- 
stands He seems to know lust what you’re thinking George 
Morse ” * 

“ George Morse 1 ” exclaimed the man in bed. 

“ Why yes,” said Miss Lyons. “Do you know him ? ” 

“ No But I thought you weie talking about this Stewai t, this 
Roy ” 


“ Oh, him ! ” said Miss Lyons “ I should say not » He’s pri- 
vate property , other people’s piopeity, not mine. He’s engaged 
to my G F. Marian It happened day befoie yesterda3 r , aftei she 
got home from Hudson She was on a case up theie. She told 
me about it night befoie last. I told her congiatulations. Be- 
cause I wouldn’t hurt her feelings for the world 1 But heavens * 
what a mess she s going to be m, mained to that dumb-bell. But 
of course some people can’t be choosey. And I doubt if they ever 
get married unless some friend loans him the puce of a license 

S got + h * r be , h f m 3 he’s m Wall Street, but I bet if he ever 
t S SWe ? P li t ' He ’ s one of tliese kind of fellas 
with A h i n Tvi 01 i a x ht f le wIllie > bllt I ou don’t want to live 

abl i^ Wpw Id hate i t ? m f ly a man that a11 lie thinks 
about is to step out eveiy night and dance and dunk. 

had a notion to tell hei what I leally thought But that’d 

?W f W T ^ mV 1 f td0ught 1 ™ Nalousm some- 

wam*t to a^fJl Tf Fd hl°Vf d bnn , m felf 1 Though even if he 
? 7 1 d pked him instead of loathed him I would- 

especially ^ whi^slm ^as'ouTofTo^ ° f ^ bem§ my ^ F * And 

That-sth^B 7 " ZSttJd*?*" ? 

Geoi ge Morse ’ J don t claim to own it neither. 

Hai en’t you finished that bopk yet 9 ” 



ME FKISBIE 


I Air Mr. Allen Frisbie’s chauffeur Allen' Frisbie is a name I 
made up because they tell me that if I used the real name of the 
man I am employed by that he might take offense and start trouble 
though I am sure he mil never see what I am writing as he does 
not read anything except the Amenean Golfer but of course some 
of his friends might call Ins attention to it If you knew who the 
real name of the man is it would make more interesting reading 
as he is one of the 10 most wealthiest men m the United States 
and a man who everybody is interested m because he is so famous 
and the newspapers are always writing articles about him and 
sending high salary reporters to interview him but he is a very 
hard man to leproaeh or get an interview with and when they do 
he never tells them anything 

That is how I come to be wilting this article because about two 
weeks ago a Mr Kirk had an appointment to interview Mr Fris- 
bie foi one of the newspapers and I drove him to the station after 
the interview was over and he said to me your boss is certainly a 
tough egg to interview and getting a word out of him is like pull- 
ing turnips 

“ The public do not know anything about the man” said Mr. 
Knk “ They kn ow he is very rich and has got a wife and a son 
and a daughtei and what their names are but as to his private life 
and his likes and dislikes he might just as well be a monk m a 
convent.” 

“ The public knows he likes golf,” I said 
“ They do not know what kind of a game he plays.” 

He plays pretty good,” I said. 

“ How good ? ” said Mr Kirk. 
cc About 88 or 90,” I said 
“ So is your grandmothei,” said Mr Kirk 
He only meant the rernaik as a comparison but had either of 
my gi andmotheis lived they would both have been over 90 Mr. 
Ivirk did not believe I was telling the tiuth about Mr Frisbie’s 
game and he was right though was I using real names I would not 
admit it as Mr. Frisbie is very sensitive m regards to his golf. 
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Mr. Kirk kept pumping at me but I am used to being pumped 
at and Mr. Kirk finally gave up pumping at me as he found me as 
closed mouth as Mi. Fnsbie himself but he made the remark that 
he wished he was m my place for a few days and as close to the 
old man as I am and he would then be able to wnte the first real 
article which had ever been wntten about the old man. He called 
Mi. Fnsbie the old man. 


He said it was too bad I am not a wntei so I could write up a 
few instance about Mi. Fnsbie fiom the human side on account 
of being Ins caddy at golf and some papei or magazine would pay 
me big He said if you would tell me a few instance I would 
write them up and split with you but I said no I could not think 
of anything which would make an aiticle but after Mi. Kuk had 
gone I got to thinking it over and thought to myself maybe X 
could be a wuter if I tiled and at least theie is no liaim m tiymg 
so for the week after Mi Knk’s visit I spent all my spare time 
wntmg down about Mi. Fnsbie only at fiist I used his real name 
but when I showed the aiticle they said for me not to use real 
names but the public would guess who it was amnvay and that 
was just as good as using leal names 

So I have gone over the writing again and changed the name 

auto F 1 llsble and other changes and heie is the article using 
Allen Fnsbie ° 

.Jit? I « y 1 ™ Mr - Fnsble ’ s dwuffem X mean I am Ins per- 
The , leale t"' 0 otller cliauffeuiswho dure foi the 

dnve T m,lv U l y ,M d ei ! autls Had 1 n °«““g <^e to do only 
7 I wel1 be turned a man of leisuie as Mr. Fnsbie sel- 

oftenei V than° th^ \° Clty m ° re tban twice a week and even less 
oitenei than that does he pay social visits 

t,KW‘ ° n i tIlG ! ,’ lace au easy walk from the house 
to tne lust tee and lieie is where he spends a good nai t of each and 

Wlth » H- “oU ofclddy to one 
rather than Ins chanffm, n ! ss . to , lel:er to me as Mi Jhisbie’s caddy 
gted and can flatter mv.il If Waa as a that I was en- 
siling who would not gladly eSlian^theH-'sJT ^ t 1 ' 

for mine. ^ aug tllen salai y and position 


10tar!ago1.: S r a eSi U om ° f 60 ycara of a S* Almost 

to put him in a class with thp basniess with money enough 

and since then his investments haVe mcta“ed%tr vatoetSfch 



MR. FRISBIE 7? 

an extent so that now he is m a class with the richest men m the 
United States. 

It was soon after his letirement that he bought the Peter 
Yischer estate near Westbuiy, Long Island. On this estate there 
was a 9 hole golf couise m good condition and consideied one of 
the best pm ate 9 hole golf couises m the United States but Mr. 
Fnsbie would have had it plowed up and the land used for some 
other usage only for a stroke of chance which was when ARs Fris- 
bie's brother came over from England for a visit. 

It was during while this brother-in-law was visiting Mi. Fnsbie 
that I entered the last named employee and was an onlooker when 
Mr Frisbie’s bi other-in-law persuaded his brother-in-law to try 
the game of golf. As luck would have it Mr. Frisbie's fiist drive 
was so good that his biotlier-in-iaw would not believe he was a new 
beginnei till he had oeen Mi Fnsbie shoot again but that hist 
peifect drive made Mi. Fnsbie a slave of the game and without 
which there would be no such instance as I am about to relate. 

I would bettei explain at this junction that I am not a golfer 
but I have learned quite a lot of knowledge about the game by 
caddmg for Mr. Fnsbie and also once or twice m company with 
my employer have picked up some knowledge of the game % wit- 
nessing pla} r ers like Bobby Jones and Hagen and Sarazen and 
Smith m some of their matches. I have only tried it myself on a 
"very few occasions when I was sure Mr. Frisbic comd not observe 
me and will confide that m my own mind I am convinced that 
with a little practise that I would have little trouble defeating Mr. 
Frisbie but will never seek to prove same for reasons which I will 
leave it to the reader to guess the reasons 

One day shortly after Mi. Frisbie's brother-in-law had ended 
his visit I was caddmg for Mr Frisbie and as had become my cus- 
tom keeping the score for him when a question arose as to whether 
-he had taken 7 or 8 stiokes on the last hole. A 7 would have given 
him a total of 63 for the 9 holes while a S would have made it 64. 
Mr. Fnsbie tiled to recall the different strokes but was not cer- 
tain and asked me to help him 

As I remembered it he had sliced his 4tli wooden shot m to a 
trap but had recovered well and got on to the green and then had 
taken 3 putts which would make him a 8 but liy some slip of the 
tongue when I started to say 8 I said 7 and befoie I could correct 
myself Air. Fnsbie said yes you aie right it was a 7. 

c< That is even 7s/' said Air. Fnsbie. 

Yes/' I said. 
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On the way hack to the house he asked me what was m) salaiy 
which I told him and he said well I think you aie worth moie 
than that and from now on you will get $25.00 moie pei week. 

On anothei occasion when 9 moie holes had been added to the 
couise and Mr Fnsbienas playing the 18 holes legulai ever) day 
he came to the last hole needing a 5 to bieak 112 which was his 

\)6St SC016 

The 18th hole is only 120 yaids with a big green but a brook 
in front and traps m back of it Mi. Fnsbie got across the biook 
with his second but the ball went ovei m to the tiap and it looked 
like bad business because Mr Fusbie is even woise with a niblick 
than almost any other club except maybe the No 3 and 4 n ons and 


the wood. 

Well I happened to get to the ball ahead of him and it laid tliei e 
bnired m the deep sand about a foot fiom a stiaight up and 
down bank 8 foot high where it would have been impossible for 
any man alive to oust it m one stioke but as luck would have it I 
stumbled and gave the ball a little lack and by chance it stiuck 
the side of the bank and stuck m the glass and Mr. Frisbie got 
it up on the gieen m one stioke and was down m 2 putts foi 
his 5 

“ Well that is my record 111 oi 3 over 6s/’ he said. 

Now my brother had a couple of tickets for the polo at Meadow- 
brook the next afternoon and I am a gieat lover of hoises flesh so 
I said to Mr Fnsbie can I go to the polo tomorrow afternoon and 
he said eeitainly any time you want a afternoon off do not hesitate 
to ask me but a little while later thei e was a friend of mine going 
to get married at 'Atlantic City and Mi Frisbie had just shot a 
128 and broke his spoon besides and wdien I mentioned about go- 
ing to Atlantic City for my fuend’s wedding he snapped at me 
like a wolf and said what did I think it was the xinas holidays. 

Personally 1 am a man of simple tastes and few wants and it is 
very seldom when I am not satisfied to take my life and woik as 
they come and not seek fear or favoi but of course there aie times 
m every man s life when they desire something a little out of the 
ordinary m the way of a little vacation or perhaps a fin a n cial ac- 
commodation of some kind and m such cases I have found Mi. 
' xisbie a king amongst men provide it one uses disci etion m 
‘ loosing the moment of their reproach but a vauable tyrant if one 
uses bad judgment m choosing the moment of their reproach 

o-fii 1 T 11 C ° U ? t 0rL § rantin g any reasonable request just 
after he has made a good scoie oi even a good shot wheie as a pel- 
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son seeking a favor when he is off his game might just swell ask 
President Coolidge to do the split 

I wish to state that having learned my lesson along these lines I 
did not use my knowledge to benefit myself alone but have on the 
othei hand utilized same mostly to the advantage of others espe- 
cially the members of Mr Fnsbie’s own family Mr Fnsbie’s 
wife and son and daughter all realized early m my employment 
that I could handle Mr. Frisbie better than anyone else and with- 
out me ever exactly divulging the seciet of my methods they just 
naturally began to take it for granted that I could succeed with 
him where they failed and it became their habit when thqy sought 
something from their respective spouse and father to summons 
me as their adviser and advocate. 

As an example of the above I will first sight an example m con- 
nection with Mrs Frisbie This occurred many years ago and was 
the instance which convinced hei beyond all doubt that I was a 
expert on the subject of managing her husband 

Mrs Frisbie is a great lover of music but unable to perform on 
any instrument herself It was her hope that one of the children 
would be a piamste and a great deal of money was spent on piano 
lessons for both Robert the son and Florence the daughter but all 
m vain as neither of the two showed any talent and their teaclieis 
one after another gave them up m despair. 

Mrs. Frisbie at last became desnous of purchasing a player 
piano and of course would consider none but the best but when she 
brooched the subject to Mr Frisbie he turned a deaf ear as he said 
pianos were m ade to be played by hand' and people who could not 
learn same did not deserve music m the home 

I do not know how often Mr. and Mrs Fusbie disgust the mat-' 

ter pio and con. 

Personally they disgust it m my presence any number of times 
and finally being a great adniner of music n^self and seeing no 
reason why a- man of Mr Frisbie’s great wealth should denj r his 
wife a harmless pleasuie such as a player piano I suggested to the 
madam that possibly if she would leave matters to me the entire 
proposition might be put ovei I can no more than fail I told hei 
and I do not think I will fail so she instructed me to go ahead as 
I could not do worse than fail which she had alread3 T done heitelu 
I will 1 elate the success of ni3 r plan as briefh as possible Be- 
tween the house and the golf couise there was a summer house in 
■which Mis Fusbie sat leading ■while Mr Frisbie pla 3 ed golf In 
this summer house she could sit so as to not be vitible from the 
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golf course. She was to sit theic till she heard me uhistle the 
strains of “ Over There ” vdieie at she Mas to appeal on the *ccno 
like she had come direct Lorn the house and the inuts of our 

scheme Mould then be known . 

Poi two days Mis Fusbie had to console hciselt with her hook 
as Mi Fusbie’s golf was temblc and theic was no moment when 
I felt like it would not be com ting disastei to summons hei on the 
scene but timing the Bid afternoon his game suddenly impioicd 
and he had shot the 1st 9 holes m 33 and stalled out on the 10th. 
with apietty drive when I realized the time had come. 

Mis Fusbie appealed promptly m answci to my whirling and 
walked lapidly up to Mi Fusbie like she bad burned fiom the 
house and said tlieie is a man at the house fiom that player piano 
company and he sa^s lie will take $30 00 off the l egulai pi ice if I 
ordei today and please let me oidci one as I want one «o mucin 

“ Why certainly deal go ahead and get it dear/' said Mi Fi i«bie 
and that is the way Mis Fusbie got liei wa> m legauls to a player 
piano Had I not whistled when I did blit waited a little longer 
it would have spelt ruination to om schemes as Mi Fi isbie took a 
12 on the 11th hole and would have hashed Ins wife o\ei the head 
with a No 1 non had she even asked him for a toy di urn 

I have been of assistance to young Mr. Robei t Fi isbie the son 
with refeience to several items of which I will only take time to 
touch on one item with refeience to Mi. Robei t w anting to duve a 
car Before Mr Robert was 16 yeais of age he was ahvavs after 
Mr Fusbie to allow him to drive one of the cais and Mr. Fusbie 


always said him nay on the giounds that it is against the law for 
a person under 16 years of age to duve a cat 

When Mr. Robeit leached the age of 16 yeais old howevei this 
excuse no longei held good and yet Mi. Fusbie continued to say 
Mr Robeit nay m legards to during a cai There is plenty of 
chauffeuis at } r our beckon call said Mi Fusbie to duve you wdiere 
ever and when ever you wish to go hut of course Mr. Robeit like all 
youngsteis wanted to drive himself and peisonallv I could see no 
haim m it as I personally could not duve foi him and the othei 9 
chauffeurs in Mr. Frisbie’s employee at the time weie just as 
lightly to wreck a car as Mi Robert so I pioimsed Mi. Robei t that 
i would do my best towards helping him towards obtaining per- 
mission to drive one of the cars 


Leave it -to me’ was my bequest to Mr. Robert and sure 
enough my little strategy turned the trick though Mr. Robert did 
not have the patience like his mother to wart in the summer house 
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till a favorable moment arrived so it was necessary for me to carry 
through, the entire proposition by myself. 

The 16th. hole on our couise is perhaps the most difficult hole 
on our course at least it has always been a variable tartar for Mr. 
Fusbie. 

It is about 350 yards long m lentil and it is what is called a 
blind hole as you can not see the green fiom the tee as you drive 
from the tee up ovei a hill with a dnection flag as the only guide 
and down at the bottom of the hill there is a brook a little over 
225 yards from the tee which is the same brook which you come to 
again on the last hole and m all the tunes Mr Fnsbie has played 
around the couise he has seldom nevei made this 16th hole m less 
than 7 stiokes or more as his tee shot just barely skins the top 
of the hill giving him a down lull lie which upsets him so that lie 
will miss the 2d shot entirely or top it and go m to the brook. 

Well I geneially always stand up on top of the hill to watch 
where his tee shot goes and on the occasion ref ei red to he got a 
pretty good tee shot which struck on top of the hill and rolled half 
way down and I burned to the ball before he could see me and I 
picked it up and threw it across the brook and when he climbed 
to the top of the hill I pointed to where the ball laid the other side 
of the brook and shouted good shot Mr. Fnsbie lie was overjoyed 
and beamed with joy and did not suspect anything out of the way 
though m realty he could not hit a ball more than 160 yards if it 
was teed on the summit of Pike’s Peak 

Fate was on my side at this junction and Mr. Fnsbie hit a per- 
- feet mashie shot on to the green and sunk his 2d put for the only 
4 of his career on this hole He w'as almost delirious with joy and 
you may be sure I took advantage of the situation and before wo 
were fairly off the green I said to him Mr Fnsbie if you do not 
need me tomorrow morning do you not think it would be a good 
time for me to learn Mr Robert to dnve a ear # 

“ Why certainly he is old enough now to drive a car and it is 

time he learned ” 

I now come to the mam instance of mv article which is m re- 
gards to Miss Florence Fnsbie who is now Mrs Henry Craig and 
of course Craig is not the real name but you will soon see that what 
I was able to do for her was no such childs play like gaming 
consent for Mr. Robert to run a automobile or Mrs Fnsbie to pur- 
chase a player piano but this was a matter of the up most impor- 
tance and I am sure the Teader will not consider me a vam bragger 
when I claim that I handled it with some skill. 
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Miss Florence is a veiy-pietty and handsome girl who has al- 
ways had a host of suiters who paid court to her on account oi 
being pietty as much as her gieat wealth and I believe there has 
been times when no less than half a dozen or more young men were 
paying couit to her at one time. Well about 2 years ago she lost 
hei heait to young Heniy Ciaig and at the same time Mr Fnsbie 
told hei m no uncertain turns that she must tlnow young Craig 
over board and marry Ins own choice young Junior Holt or lie 

would cut her off without a dime > 

Holt and Ciaig are not the real names of the two young men 
referred to though I am using their leal first names namely Junior 
and Henry Young Holt is a son of Mi Fnsbie's former partner 
m business and a young man who does not dunk or smoke and lias 
got plenty of money m his own rights and a young man who any 
father would feel safe m trusting their daughter m the bands of 
matrimony Young Ciaig at that time had no money and no po- 
sition and his parents had both died leaving nothing but debts 
“ Craig is just a tiamp and will nevei amount to anything.” 
said Mr. Fnsbie " I have had mqunys made and I understand 
he drinks when anyone will furnish him the' dunks. He has 
never woiked and never will Junioi Holt is a model young man 
from all accounts and comes of good stock and is the only young 
man I know whose conduct and habits aie such that I would con- 
sidei him fit to marry my daughtei ” 

Miss Floience said that Ciaig was not a tramp and she loved 
him and would not marry anyone else and as for Holt he was 
temble but even if he was not terrible she would nevei consider 
undei going the bands of matinnony with a man named Junioi. 
“ I will elope with Heniy if you do not give m,” she said 
Mi Fnsbie was not alarmed by this threat as Miss Floience has 
a little common sense and would not be lightly to elope with a 
young man who could hardly finance a honeymoon trip on the 
subway But neither was she showing any signs of yielding m re- 
gards to his wishes m regaids to young Holt and things began to 
take on the appearance of a dead lock between father and daughtei 
with neither side showing any signs of yielding. 

Miss Florence giew pale and thm and spent most of her time 
m her room instead of seeking enjoyment amongst her fuends as 
was her custom As for Mi Fnsbie he was always a man of non 
will and things began to take on the appearance of a dead lock 
with neither side showing any signs of yielding 

It was when it looked like Miss Florence was on the verge of a 
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senous illness when Mis Frisbie came to me and said we all realize 
that yon have more influence with Mr Frisbie than anyone else 
and is there an} T wa}' you can think of to get him to change his 
status towaids Florence and these 2 young men because if some- 
thing is not done right away I am afraid of what will happen. 
Miss Florence likes you and has a great deal of confidence m you 
said Mrs Frisbie so will you see her and talk matters over with 
her and see if 3 r ou can not think up some plan between you which 
will put a end to this situation before my poor little girl dies 

So I went to see Miss Florence m her bedroom and she was a 
sad sight with her eyes red from weeping and so pale and thm and 
yet her face lit up with a smile when I entered the room and she 
shook hands with me like I was a long lost friend 

“ I asked my mother to send you,” said Miss Florence “ This 
case looks hopeless but I know you are a great fixer as far as 
Father is concerned and you can fix it if anyone can. Now I have 
got a idea which I will tell you and if you like it it will be up to 
3*ou to carry it out ” 

“ What is your idea ? ” 

"Well,” said Miss Florence " I ihmk that if Mr Craig the man 
I love could do Father a favor why Father would not be so set 
- against him ” 

“ What kind of a favor ? ” 

“ Well Mr Craig plays a ver3 r good game of golf and he might 
give Father some pomteis which would improve Father’s game.” 

" Tour father will not play golf with anyone and certainly not 
with a good player and besides that 3 r our father is not the kind of a 
man that wants anyone giving him pointers Personally I would 
]ust as leaf go up and tickle him as tell him that Ins stance is 
wiong.” 

" Then I guess ni3 T idea is not so good ” 

“ To ” I said and then all of a sudden I had a idea of my own. 

" Listen Miss Florence does the other one play golf ? ” 

"Who?” 

" Young Junior Holt ” 

" Even better than Mr Craig.” 

“ Does 3^our father know that ? ” 

“ Father does not know anything about him or he would not 
like linn so well ” 

Well I said I have got a scheme which may work or may not 
work but no harm to try and the first thing to be done is for you 
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to spruce up and pretend like you do not feel so unkindly towaids 
young Holt aftei all. The next thing is to tell your fathei that Mr. 
Holt never played golf and never even saw it played but would like 
to watch youi father play so he can get the hang of the game 
And then after that 3 r ou must get Mi. Holt to ask youi father 
to let him follow him aiound the course and veiy secretly you must 
tip Mr Holt off that your fathei wants Ins advice When eyei 
your father does anything wiong Mi. Holt is to correct him Tell 
him youi fathei is crazy to improve his golf but is shy m regards 
to asking foi help 

There is a lot of things that may happen to this scheme but if 
it should go thiough why I will guarantee that at least half your 
ti rubles will be over. 

Well as I said there was a lot of things that might have hap- 
pened to spoil my scheme but nothing did happen and the vei} 
next afternoon Mr Frisbie confided in me that Miss Florence 
seemed to feel much bettei and seemed to have changed hei mind 
m legards to Mr Holt and also said that the last named had ex- 
pressed a desne to follow Mr Fnsbie around the golf course and 
learn something about the game. 

Mr. Holt was a kmd of a fat pudgy young man with a kind of 
a sneering smile and the first minute I saw him I wished him 
the worst 

For a second before Mi Fnsbie staited to play I was certain we 
were lost as Mi. Frisbie remaiked where have ^ou been keeping 
yourself Junior that you never watched golf befoie But luckily 
young Holt took the lemark as a joke and made no leply. Right 
afterwards the storm clouds began to gather m the sky. Mi. 
Fnsbie sliced his tee shot. * 

“ Mi Fnsbie,” said young Holt “ there was several things the 
matter with you then but the mam trouble was that you stood too 
close to the ball and cut across it with your club head and besides 
that } ou su ang back faster than Alex Smith and you weie off your 
balance and you gripped too hard and you jerked instead of hit- 
ting with a smooth follow through ” 

Well, Air Fnsbie gave him a queei look and then made up 1m 
mind that Junioi was trying to be humorous and he frowned at 
him so as he would not try it again but when we located the ball 
m the rough and Mr. Fnsbie asked me for his spoon young Holt 
sard Oh take your mashie Mr Fnsbie never use a wooden club 'in 
a place like that and Mr Frisbie scowled and mumbled under Ins 
breath and missed the ball with his spoon and missed it again and 
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tlien took a midiron and just dribbled it on to the fairway and 
finally got on the gre«n m 7 and took 3 putts 

I suppose you might say that this was one of the quickest golf 
matches on lecoid as it ended on the 2d. tee Mr Frisbie tried 
to drive and sliced again. Then young Holt took a ball fiom my 
pocket and a club fiom the bag and said here let me show you the 
swing and drove the ball 250 yards straight down the middle of 
the course 

I looked at Mr. Frisbie’s face and it was puffed out and a land 
of a purple black color. Then he burst and I will only repeat a few 
of the more fuendher of his remarks 

* f Get to hell and gone of my place. Do not never daiken my 
doors again. Just show up around here one more time and I will 
blow out what you have got instead of brains You lied to my girl 
" and you tried to make a fool out of me. Get out before I sick my 
dogs on you and teai you to pieces ” 

Junior most lightly wanted to offer some word of explanation 
or to demand one on his own account but saw at a glance how use- 
less same would be I heard later that he saw Miss Florence and 
that she just laughed at him. 

“ I made a mistake about Junior Holt,” said Mr. Frisbie that 
evening “He is no good and must never come to this house 
again ” 

“ Oh Father and just when I was beginning to like him,” said 
Miss Florence 

Well like him or not like him she and the other young man 
Henry Craig were marned soon afterwards which I suppose Mr. 
Frisbie permitted the bands in the hopes that same would rile 
Junior Holt 

Mr Frisbie admitted he had made a mistake m regai ds to the 
last named but he ceitamly was not mistaken when he said that 
young Craig was a tramp and would never amount to anything 
Well I guess I have rambled or long enough about Mr. Frisbie. 
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HURRY KAYE 


It says here : “Another gieat lace may he expected m the Am eri- 
can League, for Philadelphia and Yew Yoik have evidently added 
enough strength to give them a fighting chance with the White Sox 
and Yankees But if the fans aie looking for as f nervous ’ a fin- 
ish as last year’s, with a climax such as the Chicago and Yew York 
clubs staged on the memorable fiist day of October, they are doubt- 
less m for a disappointment. That was a regular Webster c thrill 
that comes once m a lifetime,’ and no oftener.” 

“ Thrill ” is right, but they don’t know the half of it. Yobody 
knows the whole of it only myself, not even the fella that told me- 
I mean the big sap, Kane, who you might call him, I suppose, the 
hero of the story, but he’s too dumb to have realized all that went 
on, and besides, I got some of the angles from; other sources and 
seen a few things with my own eyes 

If you wasn’t the closest-mouthed bird I ever run acrost, I 
wouldn’t spill this to you. But I know it won’t go no further and 
I think it may give you a lack 

Well, the year before last, it didn’t take no witch to figure out 
what was going to happen to our club if Dave couldn’t land a 
pitcher or two to help ,out Carney and Olds J ake Lewis hurt his 
arm and was never no good after that and the rest of the staff be- 
longed m the Soldiers’ Home. Their aim was perfect, but they 
were always shooting at the pressbox or somebody’s bat. On hot 
days I often felt like leaving my mask and protector m the club- 
house, what those fellas were throwing up there was either eighty 
feet over my head or else the outfielders had to chase it I could 
have caught naked except on the days when Olds and Carney 
worked. 

In the fall — that’s a year and a half ago — Dave pulled the trade 
with Boston and St. Louis that brought us Prank Miller and Lefty 
daze m exchange for Robinson, Bullard and Roy Smith The 
three he gave away weren’t worth a dime to us or to the clubs that 
got them, and that made it ]ust an even thing, as Miller showed up 
m the spring with a waistline that was eight laps to the mile and 
kept getting bigger and bigger till it’ took half the Atlantic cable 
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to hold up his baseball pants, while Glaze wanted more money 
than Landis and didn’t leport till the middle of June, and then 
tried to condition himself on wood alcohol When the deal was 
made, it looked like Dave had all the best of it, but as it turned out, 
him and the other two clubs might as well have exchanged photo- 
graphs of then kids m Girl Scout unifoims 

But Dave never lost no sleep over Glaze 01 Millei We hadn’t 
been m Florida tlnee days before him and' everybody on the ball 
club was absolutely nuts about big Kane lie: e was a twenty- 
year-old boy that had only pitched half a season m Waco and we 
had put m a draft for him on the recommendation of an old fuend 
of Dave’s, Billy Mooie Billy was just a fan and didn’t know 
much baseball, but he bad made some money for Dave m Texa* 
oil leases and Dave took this tip on Kane moie because he didn’t 
want to huit Bilfy’s feelings than out of xespect foi Ins judgment. 
So when the big sapper showed up at Foit Giegg, he didn’t get 
much. of a welcome What he did get was a laugh You couldn’t 
look at him and not laugh , anyway, not till you got kind of used 
to him. 

You’ve piobably seen lots of pictures of him m a uniform, but 
they can’t give you no idear of the sight he was the first day he 
blew m the hotel, after that clean, lestful little tram ude all the 
way fiom Yuma Standing Six foot tlnee m what was left of 3 ns 
stockings, he was wearing a suit of Anzona store clothes that 
would have been a fan fit for Singer’s youngest Midget and looked 
like he had pressed it with a tractor that had been parked on a 
nvei bottom. 

lie had used np both the collais that he figuied would see linn 
tloough his first year m the big league. This left you a cleai view 
ot his Adam’s apple, which would make half a dozen pies You’d 
have thought fiom Ins shoes that he had just managed to grab hold 
of the lail on the back platform of Ins tram and been d lagged fiom 
Yuma to Jacksonville. But when you seen Ins shut, you won- 
deicd if he hadn’t rode m the cab and loaned it to the fii email for 
a v ash-cloth. He had a brown paper suitcase held together by 
bandages Some of them had slipped and the law wounds was ex- 
posed But if the whole tlimg had fell to pieces, he could have 
packed the contents m two of Ins vest pockets without bulging 
them much. 

One of the funniest things about him was his walk and I’ll never 
forget the hi A time we seen him go out to take Ins turn pitching 
to the batters. He acted like he was barefooted and afiaid of step- 
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ping on buns He’d lift one dog and bold it m the air a minute 
till he could locate a safe place to put it down. Then he’d do the 
same thing with the other, and it would seem about a half-hour 
from the time he left the bench till he got to his position. Of 
course Dave soon had him pretty well cuied of that, or that is, 
Dave didn’t, but Kid Fan ell did For a whole week, the Kid fol- 
lowed him every step he took and if he wasn’t going fast enough, 
he either got spiked m the heel or kicked m the calf of his hind leg. 
People think he walks slow yet, but he’s a shooting star now com- 
pared with when he broke m 

Well, everybody was m hysterics watching him make that first 
trip and he looked so silly that we didn’t expect him to be any good 
to us except as a kind of a show. But we were m for a big surprise. 

Before he thi ew a ball, Dave said to him “ N ow, go easy. Don’t 
cut loose and take a chance till you’re m shape ” 

“ All right,” says Kane 

And all of a sudden, without no warning, he whammed a fast 
ball acrost that old plate that blew Tierney’s cap off and pretty 
near knocked me down. Tierney hollered murder and lan for the 
bench. All of us weie pop-eyed and it was quite a while before 
Dave could speak. Then he said . 

“ Boy, youi fast one is a fast one ! But I just got thiough tell- 
ing you not to cut loose The other fellas ain’t ready for it and 
neither are you I don’t want nobody killed this time of year.” 

So Kane said' “ I didn’t cut loose I can send them through 
there twice as fast as that. I’m scared to yet^ because I ain’t sure 
of my control. I’ll show you something m a couple more days.” 

A 

Well when he said “ twice as fast,” he was making it a little 
strong But his real fast one was faster than that first one he 
threw, and before the week was over we looked at speed that made 
it seem like Johnson had never pitched nothing but toy balloons 
* What had us all puzzled was why none of the other clubs had tried 
to grab him. I found out by asking him one night at supper. I 
asked him if he’d been ^ust as good the year before as he was now. 

“ I had the same stuff,” he said, “ but I never showed li, except 
once ” 

I asked him why he hadn’t showed it He said 

" Because I was always scared they would be a big league scout 
m the stand and I didn’t want to go ‘ up ’ ” 

Then I said why not, and lie told me he was stuck on a gal m 
Waco and wanted to be near her. 
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« Yes,” I said, “ but your borne town, Yuma, is a long ways 
from Waco and you couldn't see much of hei winters even if you 

stayed m the Texas League ” fml , 

“ x got a gal m Yuma foi wmteis,” he saj^s. ‘ This other gal 

was rust for duung the season ” . 

« How about that one time you showed your stuff ' X asked 

him “ How did you happen to do it ? ” 

“ Well/' he said, “ the Dallas club was playing a series m Waco 
and I went to a picture show and seen the gal with Pied Kiugei. 
He’s Dallas’s managei So the next day I made a monkey out of 
his ball club I stiuek out fifteen of them and give them one hit 
— a fly ball that Smitty could have caught in a hollow tooth if he 
hadn’t drunk his lunch.” 

Of couise that was the game Dave’s fuend seen him pitch and 
we were lucky he happened to be m Waco just then And it was 
Bane’s last game m that league. Him and his <e during the sea- 
son” gal had a brawl and he played sick and got himself sent 
home 

Well, everybody knows now what a whale of a pitcher he turned 
out to be He had a good, fast-bieaking curve and Carney learned 
him how to thiow a slow ball. Old Kid Fairell worked like a horse 
with him and got him so he could move around and field his posi- 
tion. At fiist he seemed to think he was mooxed out there. And 
another cute habit that had to be cuied was his full wind-up with 
men on bases The End starved him out of this 

Maybe I didn’t tell you what an eater he was Before Dave 
caught on to it, he was 01 denng one breakfast m his room and 
having another downstans, and besides pietty neai choking him- 
self to death at lunch and supper, he’d sneak out to some lunch- 
room before bedtime, put away a Hamburger steak and eggs and 
bung back three or four sandwiches to snap at during the night 
He was rooming at the start with Joe Bonham and Joe finally 
told on him, thinking it was funny But it wasn’t funny to Dave 
and he named the Kid and J ohnny Abbott a committee of two to 
see that Kane didn’t explode. The Kid watched over him at table 
and J ohnny succeeded Bonham as his roommate. And the way the 
Kid got him to cut out his wind-up was by telling him, “ Now if you 
forget i ourself and use it with a man oh, your supper’s going to be 
tvc olives and a finger-bowl, but if you hold up those runners, you 
can eat the chef ” J 

As I say, the whole woild knows what he is now But they don’t 
Know how hard we worked with him, they don’t know how close we 
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came to losing him altogether and they don’t know the real story 
of that final game last year which I’ll tell you m a little while. 

First, about pretty near losing him As soon as Dave seen his 
possibilities and his value to us, lie warned the boys not to ride 
1 him or play too many ;jokes on him because he was simple enough 
to take everything m dead earnest, and if he evei found out we 
were laughing at him, he might either lay down and quit trying 
or blow us entirely. Dave’s dope was good, but you can’t no more 
prevent a bunch of ball players fiom laddmg a goofer like Kane 
than you can stop the Centuiy at Heikimer by holleung “ Whoa ' ” 
He was always saying things and doing things that left him wide 
open and the gang took full, ad vantage, especially Bull Wade 
I remember one night everybody was sitting on the porch and 
Bull was on the railing, light m front of Kane’s chair 
“ What’s your first name, Steve * ” Bull asked him 
“ Well,” says Kane, “ it ain’t Steve at all It’s Elmer/’ 

“ It would be f ” says Bull. “ It fits 3 T ou like your suit And 
that leminds me, I was going to inquire wheie you got that suit ” 
“ In Yuma,” said Kane. “ In a store ” 

“ A store ! ” says Bull 

“ A clothing store,” says Kane “ They sell all kinds of clothes ” 
“ I see they do,” said Bull 

“ If you want a suit like it. I’ll write and find out if they’ve got 
another one,” says Kane. 

“ They couldn’t be two of them,” says Bull, “ and if they was, 
I’ll bet Ed Wynn’s bought the othei. But anyway. I’ve already 
got a suit, and what I wanted to ask you was what the boys out 
West call you. I mean, what’s your nickname ? ” 

“‘Hurry,’” says the sap “‘Hurry’ Kane Lefty Condon 
named me that ” 

“ He seen you on your way to the dming-i oom,” said Bull 
Kane didn’t get it 

“ No,” he said “ It ain’t nothing to do with a dining-room A 
hurricane is a kind of a storm My last name is Kane, so Lefty 
called me ‘ Hurry ’ Kane. It’s a kind of a storm ” 
i “ A brainstorm,” says Bull 

“ Ho,” said Kane. “A hurricane is a big wind-storm.” 

“ Does it blow up all of a sudden ? ” asked Bull 
“ Yeah, that’s it,” says Kane 

“ We had three or four of them on this club last year ■/* said Bull. 
“All pitchers, too Dave got rid of them and he must be figuring 
on you to take their place.” 
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« Do you mean you had fom pitchers named Kane? ” says the 

1 « No 55 said Bull. “ I mean we had four pitchers that could blow 
up all of a sudden. It was then hobby. Dave used to work them 
m turn, the same afternoon; on days when Olds and Carney 
needed a rest. Each one of the four would pitch an innings and 

a half.” , J 

Kane thought quite a while and then said * But if they was 
four of them, and they pitched an innings and a half apieee, that’s 
only six innings. Who pitched the other three ? ” 

“ Nobody,” says Bull “ It was always too dark By the way, 
what innings is your favorite ? I mean, to blow m ? ” 

“ I don’t blow,” sa} s the sap. 

« Then ” said Bull, “ why was it that fella called you ‘ Hurry 9 
Kane?” 

“ It was Lefty Condon called me ‘ Hurry,’ ” says the sap. “ My 
last name is Kane, and a hurricane is a big wind.” 

“ Don’t a wind blow ? ” says Bull. 

And so on I swear they kept it up for two hours, Kane try- 
ing to explain his nickname and Bull leading him on. and Joe 
Bonham said that Kane asked him up m the loom who that was 
he had been talking to, and when Joe told him it was Wade, one 
of' the smartest ball playeis m the league, Huiry said: “Well, 
then, he must be either stewed oi else this is a damn sight dumber 
league than the one I came from.” x 

Bull and some of the rest of the boys pulled all the old gags on 
him that’s been m baseball since the days when you couldn’t get 
on a club unless you had a walrus mustache. And Kane never dis- 
appointed them 

They made him go to the club-house after the key to the hatter’s 
box , they wrote him mash notes with fake names signed to them 
and had him spending half his evenings on some corner, waiting 
to meet gals that nevei lived, when he held Elonda University to 
two hits m five innings, they sent him telegrams of congratulation 
from Coolidge and A1 Smith, and he showed the telegrams to 
everybody m the hotel, they had him repoit at the ball paik at 
six-thirty one morning foi a secret “ pitchers’ conference”; thev 
told him the Ritz was where all the unmarried ball players on the 
club lived while we were home, and they got him to wnte and ask 
for a parloi, bedioom and bath for the whole season They was 
nothing he wouldn’t fall for till Dave finally tipped him off that 
he was being kidded, and even then he didn’t half believe it. 
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Now I nevei could figuie how a man can fool themself about 
their own looks, but this bud was ceitam that he and Tommy 
Meighan weie piactically twins Of course the boys soon found 
this out and stiung him along. They advised linn to quit base- 
ball and go into pictuic&. They sat aiound his 100m and had him 
strike diffeient poses and fix his hair difleient wajs to see how he 
could show off his beauty to the best advantage Johnny Abbott 
told me, aftei he began looming with him, that foi an hour before 
he went to bed and ulien lie got up, Kane would stand m front of 
the mirror staling at Inniself and practising smiles and scowls 
and all kinds of silly faces, while Johnny pietended he was asleep. 

Well, it wasn’t haul to kid a fella like that into believing the 
dames veie mad about him and when Bull Wade said that Evelyn 
Corey had asked who he was, his chest broke right thiough his 
shirt 

I know more about Evelyn now, but I didn’t know nothing than 
except that she was a beautiful gal who had been in Bioadway 
sho^s a couple of seasons and didn’t have to be in them no more. 
Her room was two doois down the hall from Johnny’s and Kane’s. 
She was m Florida all alone, probably because hei man fuend, 
whoever he was at that time, had had to go abroad or somewheres 
with the f annty. All the ball playeis weie willing to meet her, but 
she wasn’t thrilled over the ideal of getting acquainted with a 
bunch of guys who hadn’t had a pay day m four or five months. 
Bull got Kane to wnte her a note, then Bull stole the note and 
wrote an answei, asking him to call Huiry went and knocked at 
her door. She opened it and slammed it in his face 

“It was kind of dark,” he said to Johnny, “and I guess she 
failed to" recognize me ” But he didn’t have the nerve to call 
again. 

He showed Johnny a picture of his gal m Yuma, a gal named 
Minnie Olson, who looked like she patronized the same store where 
Kane had bought his suit He said she was wild about him and ' 
would marry him the minute he said the word and probably she 
was crying her eyes out light now, wishing he was home He 
asked if Johnny had a gal and Johnny loosened up and showed him 
the picture of the gal he was engaged to (Johnny married her 
last November ) She’s a peach, but all Kane would say was, 

“ Kind of skinny, ain’t she ? ” J ohnny laughed and said most gals 
liked to be that way 

“ Not if they want m^ ” ".ays Kane 

“ Well,” said Johnny, - I don’t think this one does But how 
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about your friend, that Miss Coie> ’ You certainly can’t call hoi 
plump, yet you’ie anxious to meet her ” 

“ She’s got class * ” said Bane. 

Johnny laughed that off, too This gal of hi*, that he s married 
to now, she’s so far ahead of Coiey as fax as class is concerned-— 
well, the}* ain’t no compai isoii J ohnn} . you know , u ent to Cornell 
a couple of years and his wife is a college gal lie met at a big houso- 
party. If you put hei and Evelyn beside ol each other you wouldn t 
have no tiouble telling which of them belonged on Park Avenue 
and which Bioadway. 

Kane kept on moaning moie and moie about his gal out Y e^t 
and acting glummer and glummer. Johnny did his best to checi 
him up, as he seen wdiat was liable to happen. But they warn t 
no use The big lube “lost” his fast hall and told Dave he had 
strained his arm and probably wouldn’t be no good all season 
Dave bawled him out and accused him of stalling. Kane stalled 
just the same. Then Dave soft-soaped him, told him how he’d 
hum up the league and how we were all depending on him to put 
us m the race and keep us there But he might as well have been 
talking to a mounted policeman. 

Finally, one day during the last week at Foit Gregg. Johnny 
Abbott got homesick himself and put m a long-distance call for 
his gal m New Yoik It was a lamy day and him and Kane had 
been just laying around the room. Befoie the call went through 
Johnny hinted that he would like to be alone while he talked 
Kane paid no attention and began undressing to take a nap. So 
Johnny had to speak before an audience and not only that, hut as 
soon as Kane heard him say “Darling” or “ Sweetheait,” or 
whatever he called her, he moved right over close to the phone 
where he wouldn’t miss nothing J ohnny was kmd of embai raised 
and hung up befoie he was ready to, then he gave Kane a dirty 
look and went to the window and staied out at the ram, dreaming 
about the gal he’d just talked with 

Kane laid down on his bed, but he didn’t go to sleep In four 
or five minutes he was at the phone asking the operator to oret 
Minnie Olson in Yuma. Then he laid down again and tossed a 
while, and then he sat up on the edge of the bed 

“ Johnny,” he says, “ how fai is it from here to New York? ” 
About a thousand miles,” said Johnny. 

« An ^, llow fai to Yuma ? ” said Kane 
Oh, says Johnny, “that must be three thousand miles at 
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“ Row much did that New Yoik call cost you ? " asked Kane 
“ I don't know yet” said Johnny “ I suppose it was around 
seven bucks " 

Kane went to the wilting table and done a little anthinetic. 
From there he went back to the phone 
“Listen, gnlie," he said to the operator, “you can cancel that 
Yuma call. I just happened to 1 emembei that the party 1 wanted 
won't be home She's taking hei mandolin lesson, way the other 
side of town " 

Johnny told me aftei wards that he didn't know whether to 
laugh or ciy Before he had a chance to do either, Kane sa} r s to 
him: 

“ This is my last day on this ball club " 

“ "What do you mean 9 " said Johnny 
“ I mean I'm through , I'm going home," says Kane 
“ Don't be a fool 1 " says Johnny “ Don't throw away the chance 
of a lifetime just because you'ie a little lonesome If you stay m 
this league and pitch like you can pitch, you’ll be getting the big 
money next year and you can marry that gal and bring liei East 
with you You may not have to wait till next year You may pitch 
us into the world's series and giab a chunk of dough this fall " 

“ We won't be m no world's senes," says Kane 
“ What makes you think so ? " said J ohnny 
“ I can't work every day," says Kane 

“ You'll have help," says Johnny “ "With you and Carney and 
Olds taking turns, we can be right up m that old fight Without 
you, we can't even finish m the league If you won't do it for 
yourself or for Dave, do it foi me, your loomy You just seen me 
spend seven or eight bucks on a phone call, but that's no sign I'm 
reeking with jack. I spent that money because I'd have died if I 
hadn't I've got none to throw away and if we don't win the pen- 
nant, I can't marry this yeai and maybe not next year or the year 
after " 

“ I've got to look out for myself," says Kane “ I tell you I'm 
through and that's all there is to it I'm going home where my gal 
is, where they ain't no smart Alecks kidding me all the while, and 
where I can eat without no assistant manager holding me down to 
a sprig of parsley, and a thimbleful of soup For you* sake, 

J ohnny," he says, “ I'd like to see this club finish on top, but I 
can't stick it out and I'm afraid your only hope is foi the other 
seven clubs to all be riding on the same tram and hit an open 
bridge " 
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Well, of comse Jolmny didn't lose no time getting to Da\ e mill 
the had news, and Dave and Kid Faircll rushed to the sappers 
room They threatened him and they coa\ed him. They pi omised 
him he could cat all he wanted They swoie that anybody n ho 
hied to play ^okes on him would eithei be fined or tiled oil the 
club They lemmded linn that it cost a lot of money to go from 
Honda to Yuma, and he would have to pay his own wav They 
offered him a new conti act with a five-hun died -dollar laise if he 
would stay They aigued and pleaded with him fiom four m the 
afternoon till midnight When they finally quit, they were 311st 
where they'd been w r hen they started lie w as th 1 ougli 

“ AH nght I " Dave holleied “ Be througli and go to hell ! If 
you ain’t out of heie by tomorrow noon. I'll lia\e 3011 chafed out 1 
And don't foigct that you’ll never pitch 111 organized baseball 
again ! ” 

“ That suits me," says Kane, and went to bed. 

When Johnny Abbott woke up about se\en the next morning, 
Huiry was putting his extra collar and comb in the leaky suitcase. 
He said 

“I'm going to giab the eleven-something tiam for Jackson- 
ville I got money enough to take me from lieie to New Oileans 
and I know a fella there that null see me the lest of the way — if I 
can find him and he ain't bioke." 

Well, Johnny couldn't stand for that and he got up and diessed 
and was staitmg out to boirow tw r o bundled dollars fiom me to 
lend to Kane, when the phone rang loud and long. Kane took off 
the receiver, listened a second, and then said “ Ilb-huli " and 
hung up 

“ Who -was it ? " asked Johnny 

“ Nobody," says Kane “ Just one of Bull Wade's gags." 

“ What did ho say? " Johnny asked him. 

“ It was a gal, probably the telephone operatoi," said Kane. 
“ She said the hotel was on fire and not to get excited, but that we 
bettei move out " 

<c You fool 1 ” yelled Johnny and run to the phone 
They w r as no gag about it The hotel had 1 eally caught fire m 
the basement and everybody was being warned to take the am 
Jolmny tossed some of his stuff m a bag and staited out, tellmo- 
Kane to follow him quick. Huny got out m the hall and then re- 
membered that he had left his gal's picture on the diessei and went 
back after it. Just as he turned towards the door again, m dashed 
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a dame with a kimono throwed over her nightgown. It was Eve- 
lyn Corey herself, almost m the flesh 

“ Oh, please ' ” she said, or screamed. “ Come and help me cany 
my things ! ” 

Well, here was once that the name “ Hurry ” was on the square. 
He dropped his own suitcase and was m her room m nothing and 
no-flfths He grabbed her four pieces of hand baggage and was 
staggering to the hall with them when a bellhop bounced in and 
told them the danger was over, the fire was out 

This seemed to be more of a disappointment than Evelyn could 
stand Anyway, she fainted — onto a couch — and for a few min- 
utes she was too unconscious to do anj'thmg but ask Kane to pour 
her a drink. He also poured himself one and settled down m the 
easy chair like lie was the i e for the day. But by now she had come 
to and got a good look at him 

“ I thank you very much,” she said, “ and Pm so exhausted with 
all this excitement that I think 111 go back to bed ” 

Kane took his hint and got up 
“ But ain’t I going to see you again ? ” he asked her. 

“ I’m afraid not,” says Evelyn “I’m leaving here this eve- 
ning and I’ll be getting leady from now till then.” 

“ Wheie are you headed for ? ” Kane asked her 
“ For home, New York,” she said. 

“ Can’t I have your address ? ” said Kane 
“ Wln r , yes,” said Evelyn without batting an eye. “ I live at 
the Ritz ” 

“ The Ritz ' ” says Kane. “ That’s where I’m going to live, if 
they ain’t filled up ” 

“How wondeiful 1 ” said Evelyn. “Then we’ll probably see 
each other every day.” 

Kane beat it down to the dmmg-room and straight to Dave’s 
table 

“ Boss,” he said, “ I’ve changed my mind ” 

“ Youi what ! ” says Dave 

“ My mmd,” says Kane “ I’ve decided to stick ” 

It was all Dave could do not to kiss him. But he thought it was 
best to act calm. 

“ That’s fine, Hurry J ” he said. “And I’ll see that you get that 
extra five hundred bucks ” 

“ What five hundred bucks ? ” says Kane 
“ The five hundred I promised you if you’d stay,” says Dave. 
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« I hadn’t heard about it.” Mild Kano. Kid a* ioi *' a 
going home. Km m no i ufii for mone}. Though I*m Iiuhl- 
5t ” lie says. “ as soon as wo hit New } o rk.” 

7 And he smiled the silliest Pilule you ovei "eon 


I ain’t 
to ne*M 


I don’t ha\c to tell "sou that ho didn’t lm* at tho Kit* 0>* that 
Evelyn Coiey didn’t Inc there neithei. tie found out <-hr imdn t 
iiei ei Incd theie, but he fgmed she’d intended to and had to gne 
it up because they didn’t ha\e a suite good enough Joi li< i. 

I got him a loom m m\ boautmg-hou 4 -'* m the Bronx and for 
the fiist feu days he spent all his spnie time looking tlnongh < ’f\ 
directoncs and diffeient teleplione dneetoiie- and bolhoimg the 
life out of Infoimafion, tiling to locate hi" lo-i lad} It was 
•when he had piacticallv gne up hope that he told me hi" sot i and 
asked for help 

“ She’s all I came heie for ” ho «aid and if 1 can't find her, 1 
ain’t going to stay ” 

Well oi eouise if you went at it the right w ay. %ou wouldn’t 
have much tiouble tiacing hci. Piettv near nmbodx m the the- 
atucal business, oi the people that mn the big night club", or the 
head waiteis at the hotels and ic'daiiiants — thev could ha\e put 
you on the light hack The thing was that it would he wor-e to 
get a hold of her than not to, because she’d hate gne him the air 
so strong that he would have caught his death of cold 

So I ]ust said that they was no question but what she had gom 
away somewheies. maybe to Europe, and he would hem fiom her 
as soon as she got back. I had to repeat this o\ei and o\ei and 
make it strong or he’d have left ns flatter than his own feet before 
he pitched two games As it was, we held him till the end of May 
without being obliged to tiv any tucks, but you could see he was 
getting nioie impatient and restless all the while and the situa- 
tion got desperate just as we weie staitmg on oui first trip West. 
He asked me when would we lnt St Louis and I told him the date 
and said 

“ What do you want to know for ? ” 

* “ Because,” he says, “ I’m going home from there.” 

I repeated this sweet news to Dave and Kid Farrell We finally 
called in Bull Wade and it was him that saved the day. You re- 
member Bull had faked up a note from Evelyn to Kane down at 
Foit Gregg, now he suggested that he write some more notes, sj} 
one every two or three weeks, sign her name to them, send them to 
Bull s biother m Montreal and have the hi other mail them from 
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there It was a kind of a dnh, mean thing to do, hut it worked. 

The notes all l ead about the same 

“ Dear Mi Kane — I am keeping tiack of youi wondeiful pitch- 
ing and looking forward to seeing 3 on when I letum to Hew York, 
which w ill be euilv 111 the fall. 1 hope 3 ou haven't foi gotten me ” 
And *o on, signed ££ Youi fuend and admn ei, Evel} n Coic} 7 ” 
Huiry didn't answei only about half of them as it was a leal 
chore for him to wide. Tie addressed his answeis in care of Mr. 
Hariv Made, such and such a street numbei, Montreal, and when 
Bulks brothei got them, he foiw aided them to Bull, so he'd know 
if the}' w as an} thing special he ought to leply to 

The I103S took till 11s entertaining Kane evenings, playing caids 
with him and staking hnn to pietuie show « Johnny Abbott done 
more than Ins shaie You see the pennant meant moie to Johnn} r 
tlian to am body else, it meant the w oild's senes money and a fall 
wedding, instead of a couple of years' wait And Johnny's gal, 
Helen Kerdnke, woiked, tbo She had him to her house to suppei — 
when her lolks weie out — and made him feel like he was even 
handsomer and moie unpoitant than he thought She went so 
fai as to tiy and get some of hei gal friends to play with him, but 
he always wanted to pet and that was a little too much 

Well, if Kane hadn't 'stuck with us and tinned out to be the 
marvel he is, the White Sox w r ould have been so fai ahead by the 
Eourth of July that they could have sat m the stand the lest of 
the season and let the Bloomer Gills play m their place But 
Huriy had then number fiom the hist time he faced them till the 
finish Out of eleven games he woiked against them all last } r ear, 
he won ten and the other was a nothing to nothing tie And look 
at the rest of his xecoid r As I recall it, he took pait m fift} r -eight 
games He pitched forty-three full games, winning thirty-six, 
losing five and tying tw r o And God knows how many games he 
saved* He had that fiee, easy side-aim motion that didn't take 
much out of him and he could pitch eveiy third day and be at 
his best 

But don’t let me forget to credit myself with an assist Late m 
August, Kane told me he couldn’t stand it no longer to 3U it get 
shoit notes fiom the Corey gal and never see hei, and wdien we 
started on oui September tup West, he was going to steal a week 
off and run up to Montreal , he would ]om us later, but he must see 
Evelyn W ell, fox once m my lile I had an idear hit me right be- 
tween the eyes 

The Yuma gal, Minnie Olson, had been writing to him once a 
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week and though he hardly ever wrote to her and seemed to only 
be thinking of Corey, still I noticed that he could hardly help f rom 
crying when Minnie's letteis came. So I suggested to Dave that 
he telegraph Minnie to come East and visit vitli all her expenses 
paid, wne hei money foi her transportation, tell hei it non Id be 
doing Kane a big favor as veil as the rest of us. and ask her to 
send Kane a telegiam, saying when she would reach New Yoik, 
but to be sine and never mention that she wasn't doing it on her 


own hook 

Two days after Dave's message was sent, Kane got a wire fiom 
El Paso She was on her way and would he meet hei at the Penn- 
sylvania Station on such ancl such a date. I nevei seen a man as 
happy as Hui ry was when he read that telegram. 

“ I knew she was stuck on me," he said, “ but I didn't know it 
was that strong She must have worked m a store or something 
since spring to save up money for this trip." 

You would have thought he’d never heard of 01 seen a gal by the 
name of Evelyn Corey 

Minnie arrived and was just what we expected * a plain, honest, 
good-heaited, small-town gal, dressed for a masqueiade. We had 
supper with her and Kane her fiist night m town — I and Johnny 
and Helen. She was trembling like a leaf, partly from excite- 
ment over being m New York and amongst sti angers, but mostly 
on account of seeing the big sap again He wasn't no sap to her 
and I wished they was some dame would look at me the way she 
kept looking at Hurry. 

The next morning Helen took her on a shopping tour and got 
her fixed up so cute that you couldn't hardly recognize hei. In 
the afternoon she went to the ball game and seen Kane-shut the 
Detroit club out with two lilts 


When Huny got a glimpse of her in her Fifth Avenue clothes, 
he was as pioud as if he had bought them himself and it didn't 
seem to occur to him that they must have cost moi e than she could 
have paid 

Well, with Kane happy and no danger of him walking out on 
us, all we had to worry about was that the White Sox still led us 
by three games, with less than twenty left to play. And the sched- 
ule was different than usual — we had to wind up with a Westei n 
trip and play our last thnteen games on the road I and Johnny 
and Dave was talking it over one day and the three of us agreed 
tliat we would be suckers not to insist on Miss Olson noma: alonn 
But Dave wondered if she wouldn’t feel funny, being the only gmL 
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* Ell make my gal go, too/' said Johnny. 

And that's tlie wa\ it vas fixed 

We opened in St Louis and beat them two out of three. Olds 
was trimmed but Carney and Kane both won We didn’t gam no 
ground, because the White Sox grabbed two out of thiee from 
Washington We made a sweep of oui four games m Deti oit, while 
the Sox was inning thiee fiom Philadelphia That mo\ ed us up 
to two and a half games from fn st place We beat Cle\ eland thiee 
straight. Kane licking them 6 to 1 and holding Carney’s one lun 
lead through the eighth and ninth innings of anothei game At 
the same time, Chicago took thiee fiom Boston 

So we finally stiuck old Chi, wheie the fans was already count- 
ing the pennant non, two and a half games behind and three to 
go — meaning we had to win all thiee oi be sunk 

I told you how Kane had the Chicago chib’s number But I 
didn’t tell rou how Eddie Biamard had been making a monkey 
of us He had on’v worked against us six times and had beat us 
five His othei game was the nothing to nothing tie with Hurry. 
Eddie is one sweet pitcher and if he had been the hoise foi woik 
that Kane was, that last senes wouldn’t have got us nowheres 
But Eddie needs his full rest and it was a cinch he wouldn’t be m 
there for more than one game and maybe pait of another. 

In Bramaid’s six games against us, he had give us a total of 
four luns, shutting us out three times and ti miming us 3 to 2, 
4 to 1 and 2 to 1. As the White Sox only needed one game, it was 
a cmeh that they wouldn’t start Eddie against Kane, who was so 
tough for them, but would save him for Carney or Olds, whichever 
one woiked hist. Carney hadn’t been able to finish a game with 
Chicago and Olds’ record wasn’t much better 

Well, we was having breakfast m our hotel the morning we got 
in from Cleveland, and Kane sent for Dave to come to the table 
where him and Johnny Abbott and the two gals was eating 

“Boss,” he says, "I’m thinking of getting marued and so is 
Johnny here, hut they ain’t neithei of us can do it, not now any- 
way, unless we grab some of that world’s series jack And we can’t 
get mto the senes without we wm these three games So if I was 
managing this ball club, I’d figure on that and know just how to 
work my pitchers ” 

"Mavbe I’ve thought about it a little myself,” says Dave 
" But I’d like to listen to your ideais ” 

" All right,” says Kane " I’d start Kane today, and I'd start 
Kane tomorrow, and I’d start Kane the day after that ” 
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« My plan is a little diff ei ent,” said Dare. “ Of course you start 
today, and if you nun, why, I want to play a joke on them tomor- 
row. I intend to stait Olds so they’ll stait Biamaid And if the 
o-ame is anywheies near close at the end of the third or fourth in- 
nings, you’ie going in Xt will he too late for them to take Biamard 
out and expect him to he as good the third day. And if we win that 
second game, why, you won’t have to beg me to pitch the last one.” 

You’ll think I’m getting long-winded, but they ain’t much more 
to tell You piobably heard the details of those fiist two games 
even if you was on the Other Side. Hurry heat them the hist one, 
7 to 1, and their one run was my fault Claymoie was on second 
base with two men out m the sixth innings. King hit a foul ball 
light straight up and I dropped it And then he pulled a base-lilt 
inside of Bull, and Claymore scored. Olds and Bramaid started 
the second game and at the end of our half of the fouith innings, 
the scoie was one and one Huny had been wanning up easy 
light along, but it ceitamly was a big suipnse to the Chicago club 
and pretty neai everybody else when Dave motioned him m to re- 
lieve Olds The White Sox never came close to another nm and 
we got to Bramard for one m the eighth, 311 st enonght to beat 
him 

Eddie had pitched his head off and it was a tough one for him 
to lose But the best pait of it was, he was thiough and out of 
the way. 

Well, Johnny and Kane had their usual date with the two gals 
for supper. Johnny was m his bathroom, washing up, when the 
phone lang Kane answered it, but he talked kind of low and 
Johnny didn’t hear what he was saying But when Hurry had 
hung up, he acted kind of nervous and Johnny asked him what 
was the matter 

“ It’s hard luck,” said Kane f< Thev’s a fuend of mine from 
Yuma here, and he’s m trouble and I’ve got to go over on the 
North Side and see him. Will you take both the gals to supper 
yourself ? Because I may not be back till late And don’t tell 
Mm who I’m going to see ” 

“ How could I tell her when you ain’t told me ? ” said Jo hnn y. 

A ell/’ said Kane, “ just tell hei I’m woie out fiom woikmo" 
so hai d two days m a row and I went light to bed so I’d be all right 
for tomonow” 

Johnny was kind of womed and tired to coax him not to go. 
But Kane ducked out and didn’t come in till midmo-ht Johnny 
tried to find out where he’d been and what had happened, but he 
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said he was too sleepy to talk. Just the same, Johnny says, he 
tossed around and moaned all night like lie was having a night- 
mare, and he usually slept like a coip c e 

Ivane got up eaily and vent down to bieakfast befoie Jo hnn y 
vas diessed. But Johnny was still womed, and hustled up and 
caught him bcfoi e he was out of the dming-i oom He was hoping 
Huny vould explain hn getting m late and not sleeping Kane 
would n’t talk, though, and still acted nervous So Johnny finally 
said : 

<e Hurry, you know v.hat this game today means to me and you 
ought to know vliat it means to you. If we get tummed, a lot of 
people besides oui selves will be disappointed, but they won’t no- 
body be as disappointed as me. I wished you’d have had a good 
sleep last night and if you’ll take my advice, you’ll go up m the 
loom and rest till it’s time to go to the ball }ard If you’ie any- 
whei es neai yom self, this Chicago club is licked And for heaven’s 
sakes, be Aomself, or yom loomy is liable to walk out into Lake 
Michigan tonight so fai that I can’t get back 1 ” 

“ I’m myself,” says Kane and got up and left the table, but not 
quick enough so that Johnny didn't see tears m his eyes 

That attei noon’s cioud beat all lecords and I was tickled to 
death to see it, because Huny had always done his best woik m 
front of crou ds that v as pulling against him He warmed up fine 
and they v asn’t nobody on oui club, nobody but Kane himself and 
two others, who didn’t feel peifectly confident that we were “ m ” 
The White Sox weie starting Sam Bonner and while he had 
beat us three or four times, we’d always got luns off him, and 
they’d always been lucky to score at all against Kane 

Bonner went through the fiist innings without no trouble And 
then we got the shock of our lives The first ball Hurry pitched 
was high and outside and it felt funny when I caught it. I was 
used to that old u zip ” and I could have caught this one m my 
bare hand. Claymore took a cut at the next one and hit it a mile 
to left center for three bases King hit for two bases. Welsh was 
safe when Digman threw a giound ball into the seats, and Kiamer 
slapped one out of the park for a homer Four runs The crowd 
was wild and we were wilder 

You ought to have heard us on that bench “ Yellow so-and-so ” 
was the mildest name Huny got called. Dave couldn’t do nothing 
but ^ust mumble and shake his fists at Kane We was all lavrag 
and asking each othei what m hell was going on Hurry stood m 
front facing us, but he was looking up m the stand and he acted 
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like lie didn’t hear one woid of the sweet remarks meant for his 


ears 

Johnny Abbott pulled me aside 

“ Listen,” he sa} s. “ Tins kid ain’t yellow and ho ain’t woi e out. 
They’s something wiong lieie ” 

By this time Dave had found his voice and he yelled at Kane: 
“You so-and-so so-and-so* You’ie going to stav light m there 
and pitch till this game is over! And if you don’t pitch like you 
can pitch, I’ll shoot you dead tonight just as suie as you’re a yel- 
low, quitting 1 ” 

We’d forgot it was oui tum to bat and Ilildebiand uas threat- 
ening to f 01 feit the game before he could get Bull Wade to go up 
there Kane still stood m fiont of u°, staling. But pretty soon 
Dave told young Topping to run out to the bull pen and warn 
Carney and Olds to both be ready. I seen Topping stop a minute 
alongside of Kane and look up m the stand where Kane was look- 
ing. I seen Topping say something to Kane and I hear d Kane call 
him a liar. Then Topping said something moie and Huriy turned 
white as a sheet and pretty neai fell into the dugout I noticed 
his hand shake as he took a drink of water. And then he went over 
to Dave and I heard him say : 

“I’m sorry, Boss I had a bad inning But I’ll be all right 
fiom now on ” 

“ You’d better 1 ” says Dave 

“ Get me some luns is all I ask,” says Kane 

And the words wasn’t no sooner out of Ins mouth when Bull 
smacked one a mile over Claymore’s head and came into the plate 
standing up. They was another tune on the bench now. "We were 
yelling for blood, and we got it. Before they i elieved Bo nn er, we’d 
got to him for tlnee singles and a double — mine, if you must 
know — and the scoi e was tied. 

Say, if you think you ever seen pitching, you ought to have 
watched Kane cut them thi ough there the i est of that day. Four- 
teen strike-outs m the last eight innings ' And the onlv man to 
reach first base was Kramer, when Stout dropped an easy fly ball 
m the fifth. 


W ell, to shorten it up, Bull and Johnny Abbott and myself had 
some luck against Pierce m the seventh innings. Bull and 
J ohnny scored and we licked them, 6 to 4 

In the club-house, Dave went to Hurry and said 

Have you got anything to tell me, any explanation of the wav 
you loosed at the start of that game ? ” J 
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“ Boss,” said Kane, “ I didn’t sleep good last night. Johnny 
Will be a witness to that I felt terrible m that first innings. I 
seemed to have lost my ‘ fast/ In the second innings it came back 
and I was all right ” 

And that’s all he would say. 

You know how we went ahead and took the big series, four 
games out of five, and how Hurry gave them one run m the three 
games he pitched And now you’re going to knew wiiat I prom- 
ised to tell you when we first sat down, and I hope I ain’t keeping 
you from a date with that gal from St Joe. 

The world’s senes ended m St Louis and natuially I didn’t 
come back East when it was ovei Neither did Kane, because he 
was going home to Yuma, along with his Minnie Well, they were 
leaving the next night, though most of the other boys had ducked 
out right after the final game Hurry called me up at my house 
three or four hours before his tram was due to leave and asked 
me would I come and see him and give him some advice So I 
went to the hotel and he got me m his room and locked the 
door. 

Here is what he had to say . 

On the night before that last game in Chi, a gal called him up 
and it was nobody but our old friend Evelyn Coi ey. She asked 
him to come out to a certain hotel on the Noith Side and have sup- 
per with her. He went because he felt land of soriy for her. But 
when he seen her, he lost his head and was just as nuts about her 
as he’d been at Fort Gregg. She encouiaged him and strung him 
along till he forgot all about poor Minnie Eveljm told him she 
knew he could have his pick of a bundled gals and she was broken- 
hearted because they was no chance for her. He asked her what 
made her think that, and she put her handkerchief to her eyes and 
pretended she was ciying and that drove him wild and he said he 
wouldn’t many nobody but her 

Then she told him they had better foiget it, that she was broke 
now, but had been used to luxury, and he promised he would work 
hard and save up till he had three or foui thousand dollars and 
that would be enough for a start. 

“ Four thousand dollais ' ” she says " Why, that wouldn’t bu\ 
the runs m my stockings » I wouldn’t think of manymg a man 
who had less than twenty thousand. I would want a honeymoon 
m Europe and we’d buy a car over there and torn the whole con- 
tinent, and then come home and settle down m some nice subuib 
of New York. And so,” she says, “ I am going to get up and leave 
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you light now because I see that my dream won 7 ! ne\ei come 
ti ue. 77 

She left him sitting m the ie £ daurant and he was the only per- 
son theie outside of the waiteis But after he 7 d sat a little "while • 
tie was waiting till the fiist shock of his disappointment had wore 
off — a black-haiied bud with a waxed mustache came up to him 
and asked if he wasn't Hum Kane the gieai pitcher. JThen he 
t>aid: “I suppose you 7 ll pitch again tomonow/' and Kane said 
yes 

“ I haven’t nothing against you/ 7 says the strangei , “ but 1 hope 
you lose It will cost me a lot of money if \ ou win 77 
“ How much ? 77 said Kane 

“ So much/ 7 says the strangei. “ that I will give you twenty 
thousand dollais if you get beat 77 * 

“ I can’t tlnow my pals/ 7 said Kane. 

“ Well/ 7 said the sti anger. “ two of youi pals has aheady agreed 
to tin ow you 77 

Kane asked linn who he xefened to. but he wouldn’t tell Kane 
don’t know yet, but I do. It was Dignan and Stout, our short- 
atoppei and first baseman, and you’ll notice they ain’t with our 
club no more. 

Huny held out as long as he could but lie thought of Evelyn 
and that honeymoon m Euiope broke him down He took five 
thousand dollais 7 advance and was to come to the same place and 
get the balance right after the game 

He said that after Johnny Abbott had give him that talk at the 
breakfast table, he went out and lode around m a taxi so he could 
civ without being seen. 

Well, I’ve told you about that terrible first innings. An d Eve 
told you about young Toppmg talking to him before he went down 
to the bull pen to deliver Dave’s message to Carney and Olds Top- 
ping asked lum what he was staling at and Hurry pointed Evelyn 
out to lum and said she was his gal. 

“Your gal’s giandmotlier ' 77 said Topping. “That’s Evelyn 
Corey and she belongs to Sam Morris the bookie If I was you, 
I d la^ off You needn't tell Dave, but I was m Ike Bloom’s at one 
o’clock this morning, and Sam and she were there, too. And one 
©f the waiters told me that Sam had bet twenty thousand dollars 
on the White Sox way last spring and had got six to one for his 
money ” 

Huiry quit talking and I .started to bawl him out But I 
couldn't stay mad at him, especially when I realized that they was 
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a fifty- three-hundi ed-dollai check m my pocket which Pd never 
have had onfy for him. Besides, they ain’t nothing crooked about 
him He’s ]ust a bone-headed sap. 

“ I won’t tell Dave on you,” I said, and I got up to go. 

“ Wait a minute,” says Kane “ I confessed so I could ask you 
a question. Pve still got that five thousand which Morris paid me 
m advance With that dough and the fifty-three hundred from 
the series, I and Mm could buy ourself a nice little home m Yuma. 
But do you think I should ought to give it back to that crook ? ” 

"No,” said I. "What you ought to do is split it with young 
Topping. He was your good luck * ” 

I run acrost Topping right heie m town not long ago. And the 
first thing he said was, “ What do you think of that goofey Kane ? 
I had a letter from him and a check He said the check was what 
he owed me ” 

" Twenty-five hundred dollais ? ” I says 

“ Two hundred,” said Topping, “ and if I ever lent him twc 
hundred or two cents. I’ll roll a hoop from here to Yuma.” 
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Midge Kelly scored his first knockout when he was seventeen. 
The lcnockee was his brother Connie, three years his junior and a 
cripple. The puise was a half dollar given to the younger Kelly 
by a lady whose electric had just missed bumping his soul from his 
frail little body. 

Connie did not know Midge was m the house, else he never 
would have risked laying the prize on the arm of the least comfort- 
able chair m the room, the better to observe its shmmg beauty. As 
Midge entered from the kitchen, the crippled boy covered the coin 
with his hand, but the movement lacked the speed requisite to 
escape his brother’s quick e} r e. 

“ Watcha got there ? ” demanded Midge. 

“ Nothin’,” said Connie. 

e< You’re a one legged liar ! ” said Midge. 

He strode over to his bi other’s chair and grasped the hand that 
concealed the coin. 

“ Let loose ! ” he ordered. 

Connie began to cry. 

“ Let loose and shut up your noise,” said the elder, and j'erked 
his brother’s hand from the chair arm. 

The com fell onto the bare floor. Midge pounced on it. His 
weak mouth widened m a triumphant smile. 

“ Nothin’, huh ? ” he said. “ All right, if it’s nothin’ you don’t 
want it ” 

“ Give that back,” sobbed the younger 

“ I’ll give you a red nose, you little sneak ! Where’d you steal 
it?” 

<f I didn’t steal it It’s mine. A lady give it to me after she 
pretty near hit me with a car ” 

“ It’s a crime she missed you,” said Midge 

Midge started for the front door. The cripple picked up his 
crutch, rose from his chair with difficulty, and, still sobbing, came 
toward Midge. The latter heard him and stopped. 

“ You better stay where you’re at,” he said. 

109 
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« I want my money” cried the hoy. 

“ I know what you want said Midge. 

Doubling up the fist that held the half dollar, he landed with all 
his strength on his brother’s mouth Connie fell to the floor with 
a thud, the crutch tumbling on top of him. Midge stood beside the 


prostrate form. 

« Is that enough ? ” he said. “ Or do you want this, too ? 93 

And he lacked him in the crippled leg. 

“ I guess that’ll hold you,” he said. 

There was no response from the boy on the floor. Midge looked 
at him a moment, then at the com in his hand, and then went out 
into the street, whistling. 

An hour later, when Mrs Kelly came home from her day’s work 
at Fa ulkn er’s Steam Laundry, she found Connie on the floor, 
moa nin g. Dropping on her knees beside him, she called him by 
name a score of times. Then she got up and, pale as a ghost, dashed 
from the house. Dr. Ryan left the Kelly abode about dusk and 
walked toward Halsted Street. Mrs. Dorgan spied him as he 
passed her gate. 

“ Who’s sick. Doctor ? ” she called. 

“ Poor little Connie,” he replied. “ He had a bad fall ” 

<c How did it happen? ” 

“I can’t say for sure, MaTgaret, but I’d almost bet he was 
knocked down.” 


“ Knocked down ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Dorgan. 

“Why, who— ?” 

“ Have you seen the other one lately ? ” 

“ Michael ? No, not since mornrn’. You can’t be thinkin’ ” 

“ I wouldn’t put it past him, Margaret,” said the doctor gravely. 
ce The lad’s mouth is swollen and cut, and his poor, skmny little 
leg is bruised. He surely didn’t do it to himself and I think Helen 
suspects the other one.” 

“ Lord save us ! ” said Mrs. Dorgan. “ I’ll run over and see if 
I can help.” 

That s a good woman,” said Doctor Ryan, and went on down 
the street. 

Near midnight, when Midge came home, his mother was sitting 
at Connie’s bedside. She did not look up. ° 

“ Well,” said Midge, “ what’s the matter ? ” 

She remained silent. Midge repeated his question 
‘ Michael, you know what’s the matter,” she said at length. 
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ec I don’t know nothin’/’ said Midge. 

ee Don’t lie to me. Michael. What did yon do to yonr brother ? ” 
e f Nothin’.” 

“ Yon hit him ” 

“ Well, then, I hit him What of it ? It am’t the first time.” 
Her lips pressed tightly together, her face like chalk, Ellen 
Kelly rose from her chair and made straight for him. Midge 
backed against the door. 

“ Lay ofi’n me, Ma. I don’t want to fight no woman.” 

Still she came on breathing heanly. 

“ Stop where yon’re at, Ma,” he warned. 

There was a brief struggle and Midge’s mother lay on the floor 
before him. 

“ Yon am’t hurt, Ma You’re lucky I didn’t land good. And I 
told you to lay off’n me.” 

“ God forgive you, Michael ! ” 

Midge found Hap Collins m the showdown game at the Koyab 
“ Come on out a minute,” he said. 

Hap followed him out on the walk 
" I’m leavin’ town for a w’lle,” said Midge. 

“ What for?” 

“ Well, we had a little run-in up to the house. The kid stole a 
half buck ofi’n me, and when I went after it he cracked me with 
his crutch. So I nailed him. And the old lady came at me with 
a chair and I took it off’n her and she fell down.” 

“ How is Connie hurt P ” 

“ Not bad.” 

“ What are you runmn’ away for ? ” 

“ Who the hell said I was runmn’ away ? I’m sick and tired o’ 
gettin’ picked on ; that’s all So I’m leavin’ for a w’lle and I want 
a piece o’ money.” 

“ I am’t only got six bits,” said Happy 

" You’re m bad shape, ain’t you ? Well, come through with it.” 
Happy came through 
“ You oughtn’t to hit the kid.” he ,said. 

“I am’t astin’ you who can I hit,” snailed Midge. “You try 
to put somethin’ over on me and you’ll get the same Jose I’m 
goin’ now.” 

- “ Go as far as you like,” said Happy, but not until he was sure 
that Kelly was out of hearing. 

Early the following morning, Midge hoarded a tram for Mil. 
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waukee. He had no ticket, but no one knew the difference. The 

conductor remained m the caboose. 

On a night six months later, Midge burned out oi the stage 
door ” of the Star Boxing Club and made for Duane’s saloon, two 
blocks away. In his pocket weie twelve dollais, his repaid for 
having battered up one Demon Dempsey through the six rounds 
of the fhst preliminary. 

It was Midge’s first professional engagement in the manly art. 
Al so it was the first time in weeks that he had earned twelve 
dollais. 

On the way to Duane’s he had to pass Niemann’s. He pulled 
his cap over his eyes and increased his pace until he had gone by. 
Inside Niemann’s stood a tiustmg bartender, wdio for ten days 
had staked Midge to drinks and allowed lnm to ravage the lunch 
on a promise to come m and settle the moment he was paid for 
the “ prelim ” 

Midge strode into Duane’s and aioused the napping bartender 
by slapping a silver dollai on the festive hoard. 

“ Gimme a shot,” said Midge. 

The shooting continued until the wind-up at the Star was over 
and part of the fight crowd joined Midge m f 1 ont of Duane’s bar. 
A youth m the eaily twenties, standing next to young Kelly, 
finally summoned sufficient courage to ad chess him. 

e< Wasn’t you m the first bout? ” he ventuied. 

“ Yeh,” Midge replied. 

“ My name’s Hersch,” said the other. 

Midge received the startling information m silence. 

“ I don’t want to butt m,” continued Mr. ileisch, “ but I’d like 
to buy you a drmk ” 

“ All right,” said Midge, “ but don’t overstrain yourself.” 

Mr Hersch laughed uproanously and beckoned to the bar- 
tender. 


“ You certainly gave that wop a trimmin’ tonight,” said the 
buyer of the drink, when they had been served. “ I thought you’d 
loll him ” J 


“ I would if I hadn’t let up,” Midge replied. « I’ll kill ’em all ’■ 
“ You got the wallop all right,” the other said admiringly 
“ Save I got the wallop ? ” said Midge « Say, I can lack like 
a mule. Did you notice them muscles m my shouldeis? ” 

« “ Notice ’em ? I couldn’t help from noticin’ ’em,” said Heisch 
I says to the fella settm’ alongside o’ me, I says • ‘ Look at then 

shoulders! No wonder he can hit,’ I says to him.” 
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'* Just let me land and it’s good-by, baby,” said Midge. “ 111 
Mil ’em all.” 

The oral manslaughter continued until Duane’s closed for the 
night. At parting, Midge and his new friend shook hands and ar- 
ranged for a meeting the following evening. 

For nearly a week the two were together almost constantly. It 
was Hersch’s pleasant role to listen to Midge’s modest revelations 
concerning himself, and to buy every time Midge’s glass was 
empty. But there came an evening when Hersch regretfully an- 
nounced that he must go home to supper. 

“ I got a date for eight bells,” he confided. “ I could stick till 
then, only I must clean up and put on the Sunday clo’es, ’cause 
she’s the prettiest little thing m Milwaukee.” 

“ Can’t you fix it for two ? ” asked Midge. 

“ I don’t know who to get,” Hersch replied. “ Wait, though. I 
got a sister and if she ain’t busy, it’ll be 0. K. She’s no bum for 
looks herself ” 

So it came about that Midge and Emma Hersch and Emma’s 
brother and the prettiest little thing m Milwaukee foregathered 
at Wall’s and danced half the night away. And Midge and Emma 
danced every dance together, for though every little onestep 
seemed to induce a new thirst of its own, Lou Hersch stayed too 
sober to dance with his own sister. 

The next day, penniless at last in spite of his phenomenal ability 
to make someone else settle, Midge Kelly sought out Doc Ham- 
mond, matchmaker for the Star, and asked to be booked for the 
next show. 

“ I could put you on with Tracy for the next bout,” said Doc. 

“ What’s they in it ? ” asked Midge. 

“ Twenty if you cop,” Doc told him. _ 

“Have a heart,” protested Midge. “Didn’t I look good the 
other night F ” 

“ You looked all right. But you aren’t Freddie Welsh yet by 
a eonsid’able margin.” 

“ I ain’t scared of Freddie Welsh or none of ’em,” said Midge. 

“Well, we don’t pay our boxers by the size of their chests,” 
Doc said. “ I’m offerin’ you tins Tracy bout. Take it or leave it ” 

“ All right ; I’m on,” said Midge, and he passed a pleasant after- 
noon at Duane’s on the strengtJi of his booking 

Young Tracy’s manager came to Midge the night before the 
show. 

“ How do you feel about this go ? ” he asked. 
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« Me? ” said Midge, “ I feel all right. What do yon mean, how 

do I feel?” , . , 

« I mean,” said Tracy’s manager, “ that we’re mighty anxious 

to wm, ’canse the boy’s got a chanct m Philly if he cops this one ” 
“ What’s yonr pioposition? ” asked Midge. 

“ Fifty bucks,” said Tiacy’s manager. 

“ What do yon think I am, a crook? Me lay down for fifty 
backs Not me ! ” 1 

“ Seventy-five, then,” said Tracy’s manager. 

The market closed on eighty and the details were agreed on in 
short order. And the next night Midge was stopped m the second 
round by a terrific slap on the forearm. 

This time Midge passed up both Niemann’s and Duane’s, hav- 
ing a sizable account at each place, and sought his refreshment at 
Stein’s farther down the street. 

When the profits of his deal with Tracy were gone, he learned, 
by first-hand information from Doc Hammond and the match- 
makers at the other “ clubs,” that he was no longer desiied for 
even the cheapest of preliminaries There was no danger of his 
starving or dying of thirst while Emma and Lou Hersch lived. 
But he made up his mind, four months after Ins defeat by Young 
Tracy, that Milwaukee was not the ideal place for him to live. 

“ I can lick the best of ’em,” he reasoned, <e but there ain’t no 
more chanct for me heie I can maybe go east and get on some- 
wheres And besides •” 

But just after Midge had purchased a ticket to Chicago with the 
money he had “ borrowed ” from Emma Hersch “ to buy shoes,” a 
heavy hand was laid on his sliouldeis and he turned to face two 
strangers. , 

“ Where are you gom’, Nelly ? ” inquired the owner of the heavy 
hand 

“ Nowheres,” said Midge. “ What the hell do you care ? ” 

The other stranger spoke : 

“ Kelly, I’m employed by Emma Hersch’s mother to see that 
you do right by her. And we want you to stay here till you’ve 
done it ” 

“You won’t get nothin’ but the woist of it, monkeying; with 
me,” said Midge & 

, Nevertheless, he did not depart for Chicago that night Two 
da} s later, Emma Hersch became Mrs Kelly, and the gift of the 

groom, when once they were alone, was a crushing blow on the 
bride’s pale cheek. 


x 
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Next morning, Midge left Milwaukee as he had entered it — 
by fast freight 

“ Then's no use kiddm' ourself any more," said Tommy Haley. 
" He might get down to thuty-seven m a pinch, but if he done be- 
low that a mou^e could stop him ne's a welter, that's what he is 
and he knows it as well as I do He's growed like a weed m the 
last six mont's I told him. I saj s, * If you don't quit growm' they 
won't be nobody for you to box, only Willard and them ' He says, 
c W ell, I wouldn't run away fiom Willard if I weighed twenty 
pounds moie ' " 

“ He must hate himself," said Tommy's brother 

“I never seen a good one that didn't," said Tommy “And 
Midge is a good one , don't make no mistake about that I wisht 
we could of got Welsh before the kid growed so big. But it's too 
late now. I won't make no holler, though, if we can match him up 
"with the Dutchman." 

fc Who do you mean 9 " 

“ Young Goetz, the welter champ. We mightn't not get so much 
dough for the bout itself, but it’d loll in afterward. What a 
drawm' card we'd be, 'cause the people pays their money to see the 
fella with the wallop, and that's Midge And we'd keep the title 
just as long as Midge could make the weight." 

“ Can't you land no match with Goetz 9 " 

“ Sure, 'cause he needs the money But I've went careful with 
the kid so far and look at the results I got 1 So what's the use of 
talon' a chanet 9 The lad's comm' every minute and Goetz is gom' 
back faster'n big Johnson did. I think we could lick him now , I'd 
bet my life on it. But six mont's from now they won't be no risk. 
He'll of licked hisself before that time Then all as we'll have to 
do is sign up with him and wait for the leferee to stop it But 
Midge is so crazy to get at him now that I can't hardly hold him 
back" 

The brothers Haley were lunching m a Boston hotel. Dan had 
come down from Holyoke to visit with Tommy and to watch the 
latter's protege go twelve rounds, or less, with Bud Cross The 
bout promised little m the way of a contest, for Midge had twice 
stopped the Baltimore youth and Bud's reputation for gameneso 
was all that had earned him the date The fans were willing to pay 
the price to see Midge's hay-making left, but they wanted to see it 
used on an opponent who would not jump out of the ring the first 
time he felt its crushing force __ But Cross was such an opponent, 
and his willingness to stop boxing-gloves with his eyes, ears, nose 
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and throat had long enabled him to escape the horrors of honest 
laboT. A game boy was Bud, and he showed it m his batteied, 
swollen, diseoloied face 

« X should think,” said Dan Haley, “ that the kid'd do whatever 

you tell him after all you done for him.” 

“ Well,” said Tommy, “ lie's took my dope pretty straight so 
far, but he's so sure of hisself that he can't see no reason for 
waitin'. He'll do what I say, though ; he'd be a sucker not to.” 

“ You got a contrac’ with him ? ” 

'< Ho, I don't need no contrac'. He knows it was me that drug 
him out o’ the gutter and he ain’t gom' to turn me down now, 
when he's got the dough and bound to get more. Where'd he of 
been at if I hadn’t listened to him when he hist come to me? 
That's pretty near two years ago now, hut it seems like last week. 
I was settm' m the s'loon acrost fiorn the Pleasant Glub m Plnlly, 
waitin' for McCann to count the dough and come over, when this 
little bum blowed m and tried to stand the house off for a drink. 
They told him nothin' doin' and to beat it out o' tlieie, and then he 
seen me and come over to wlieie I was settm’ and ast me wasn’t T 
a boxm' man and I told him who I was Then he ast me for money 
to buy a shot and I told him to set down and I'd buy it for him. 

“ Then we got talkin' things over and he told me his name and 
told me about figlitn' a couple o' prelims out to Milwaukee. So I 
says, ‘ Well, boy, I don't know how good or how rotten you are, 
but you won't never get nowheres trainin' on that stuff ' So he 
says he’d cut it out if lie could get on m a bout and I says I would 
give him a chanct if he played square with me and didn't touch no 
more to drink. So we shook hands and I took him up to the hotel 
with me and give him a bath and the next day I bought him some 
clo’es. And I staked him to eats and sleeps for over six weeks He 
had a hard time breakm’ away fiom the polish, hut finally I 
thought he was fit and I give him his chanct He went on with 
Smiley Sayer and stopped him so quick that Smiley thought sure 
he was poisoned. 

“ Well, you know what he's did since. The only heatin' m Ms 
record was by Tracy in. Milwaukee before I got hold of him, and 
he’s licked Tracy three times m the last year. 

I ve gave him all the best of it in a money way and he's ^ot 
seven thousand bucks m cold storage How's that foi a kid that 
was m the gutter two years ago? And he’d have still moie yet if 

he wasn't so nuts over clo'es and got to stop at the good hotels and 
so forth ” ° 

“ Where's Ms home at ? 33 
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“ Well, he ain’t real!}" got no home. He came from Chicago 
and his mothei canned him, out o’ the house for bein’ no good. 
She give hm. law deal, I guess, and he says he won’t have nothin’ 
to do witli iior unlest she comes to him first. She’s got a pile c' 
mone} r , he says, so lie ain’t worryin’ about her.” 

The gentleman undei discussion entered the cafe and swaggered 
to Tommy’s table, while the whole room turned io look 

Midge was the picture of health despite a slightly colored eye 
and an ear that seemed to have no opening But perhaps it was 
not his healthiness that diew all eyes His diamond horse-shoe tie 
pin, Ins puiple ci oss-striped shirt his oiange shoes and his light 
blue suit fan ly screamed for attention 

“Wheie you been?” he asked Tommy. "I been lookin’ all 
ovei foi you ” 

“ Set down/’ said Ins managei 

" No time/’ said Midge “ I’m gom’ down to the w’arf and see 
’em unload the fish ” 

“ Shake hands with my biothei Dan,” said Tommy. 

Midge shook with the Holyoke Haley 

"If you’re Tommy’s biothei, you’re 0 K. with me,” said 
Midge, and the brothei s beamed with pleasui e / 

Dan moistened his lips and muimuied an embarrassed reply, 
but it was lost on the young gladiatoi 

“ Leave me take twenty/’ Midge was saying “ I prob’ly won’t 
need it, but I don’t like to be caught short ” 

Tommy parted with a twenty dollar bill and recorded the trans- 
action m a small black book the insurance company had given him 
for Christmas 

" But,” he said, “ it won’t cost you no twenty to look at them 
fish Want me to go along ? ” 

" No,” said Midge hastily. “ You and your brother here prob’ly 
got a lot to say to each other.” 

" Well,” said Tommy, " don’t take no bad money and don’t get 
lost. And you better be back at four o’clock and lay down a w’lle ” 

" I don’t need no rest to beat this guy,” said Midge. “ He’ll do 
enough laym’ down f 01 the both of us ” 

And laughing even more than the jest called for, he strode out 
through the fire of admiring and startled glances 

The corner of Boylston and Tremont was the nearest Midge got 
to the wharf, but the lady awaiting him was doubtless a more daz- 
zling sight than the catch of the luckiest Massachusetts fishermkn. 
She could talk, too — probably better than the fish. 
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« 0 you Kid ! » she said, flashing a few silver teeth among the 
gold “ 0 you fighting man ! 99 

Midge smiled up at her. . . „ 

a WeTL go somewheres and get a drum, lie said One won t 

liuit ” * 

In New Orleans, five months after he had rearranged the map 
of Bud Cross for the third time, Midge finished training for Ins 
championship bout with the Dutchman. 

Back m his hotel after the final workout, Midge stopped to chat 
with some of the boys from up north, who had made the long trip 
to see a champion dethroned, for the result of this bout was so 
nearly a foregone conclusion that even the expeits had guessed it. 

Tommy Haley secured the key and the mail and ascended to the 
Kelly suite. He was bathing when Midge came m, half an hour 
later. 

“ Any mail? ?? asked Midge. 

“ There on the bed,” replied Tommy from the tub. 

Midge picked up the stack of letters and postcards and glanced 
them over. From the pile he sorted out three letters and laid them 
on the table. The rest he tossed into the waste-basket. Then he 
picked up the three and sat for a few moments holding them, while 
his eyes gazed off into space At length he looked again at the 
three unopened letteis m his hand ; then he put one m his pocket 
and tossed the other two at the basket They missed their target 
and fell on the floor. 

“ Hell 1 ” said Midge, and stooping over picked them up. 

He opened one postmarked Milwaukee and read : 

Dear Husband • 

I have wrote to you so manny times and got no anser and I dont 
know if you ever got them, so I am wntemg again m the hopes 
you will get this letter and anser. I dont like to bother you with 
my trubles and I would not only for the baby and I am not as kin g 
you should write to me hut only send a little money and I am not 
asking for myself hut the baby has not been well a day sence last 
Aug and the dr. told me she cant live much longer unl ess I give 
her better food and thats impossible the way things are Lou has 
not been woikmg for a year and what I make dont hardley pay for 
the rent I am not asking for you to give me any money, but only 
you should send what I loaned when convenient and I think it 
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amts, to about $36.00. Please tiy and send that amt. and it will 
help me. but if you cant send the whole amt tiy and send me 
something. 

Your wife. _ 

Emma 


Midge tore the letter into a hundred pieces and scattered them 
over the floor. 

“ Money, money, monev ! ” lie said “ They must think Pm 
made o’ money I s’pose the old woman’s after it too.” 

He opened his mothei’s letter : 

dear Michael Connie wonted me to nte and say you must beet 
the dutcliman and he is sui you will and wonted me to say we wont 
you to nte and tell us about it, but I gess you havent no time to 
rite or we held from you long beffoie this but I wish you would 
nte -jest a line or 2 boy becaus it wuld be better for Connie then a 
barl'of medisin. It wuld help me to keep things going if you send 
me money now and then when you can spair it but if you cant send 
no money try and fine time to nte a lettei onley a few lines and it 
will please Connie jest think boy he hasent got out of bed m over 
3 yrs. Comue says good luck. Tour Mother> 

Ellen E. Kelly. 

<e I thought so,” said Midge. ec They’re all alike ” 

The third letter was from New Yoik. It read : 


Hon .—This is the last letter you will get from me before your 
champ, but I will send you a telegram Saturday, but I can’t say as 
much m a telegram as m a letter and I am writemg this to let yon 
know I am thinking of you and praying for good luck. 

Lick him good hon and don’t wait no longer than you have to 
and don’t forget to wire me as soon as its over. Give him that lit- 
tle old left of yours on the nose hon and don’t be afraid of spoiling 
his good looks because he couldn’t be no homlier than he is But 
don’t let him spoil my baby’s pietty face You won’t will you hon. 

Well hon I would give anything to be there and see it, but I 
guess you love Haley better than me or you wouldn t let him keep 
me away. But when your champ hon we can do as we please and 
tell Haley to go to the devil. 

Well hon I will send you a telegram Saturday and I almost f oi 
got to tell you I will need some more money, a couple hundred sa^ 
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and yon will have to wne it to me as moil as you get ilm You will 

won’t you lion , , . . r 

X will send you a telegiam Satuidav and j ©member lion 1 um 

pulling for you. 

Well good-by sweetheart and good luck. q } acfl> 

" They’re all alike” said Midge. Money, money, mone\.^ 
Tommy Haley, sliming Horn Ins ablutions came in Lorn li.e 
adjoining loom 

“ Thought you’d be la's m 5 down,” he •said. 

« I’m gom’ to” said Midge, unbu Rolling his orance shore. 

“I’ll call 3011 at six and 5011 can eat up heie without no bugs 
to pester you. I got to go down and gi\e them bucR their i lckets.” 
“ Did you hear fiom Goldbeig 9 ” a^ked Mid ire. 

“ Didn’t I tell you ? Suie , fiitoen w eeks at live hundred, if wo 
win And we can get a guaiantee 0’ twelve thousand, with privi- 
leges eithei m New York or Milwaukee ” 

“ Who with 9 ” 

“ Anybody that’ll stand np in fiont of you. You don’t care who 
at is, do you ? ” 

“ Not me. I’ll make ’em all look like a monkey.” 

“ Well you better lay down aw’ lie ” 

“ Oh, say, wi 1 c two hundred to Grace for me, will you ? Right 
away, the New Yoik addiess ” 

" Two hundred 1 You just sent hei tlnee bundled last Sunday.” 
Cf Well, what the hell do you care ? ” 

“ All right, all light Don’t get soie about it. Anything els^ ? ’* 
<c That’s all,” said Midge, and diopped onto the bed. 

cc And I want the deed done bef 01 e I come back,” said Grace as 
she rose from the table £C You won’t fall down on me, will you, 
hon?” 

£ Leave it to me,” said Midge. “ And don’t spend no more than 
you have to.” 

Grace smiled a farewell and left the cafe. Midge continued to 
sip his coffee and read his paper. 

They were m Chicago and they weie m the middle of Midge’s 
first week m vaudeville. He had come stiaight north to reap the 
rewards of his glorious victoiy over the bioken down Dutchman. 
A fortnight had been spent m learning his act, which consisted of 
a gymnastic exhibition and a ten minutes’ monologue' on the vari- 
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ous excellences of Midge Kelly. And now he was twice daily turn-, 
mg ’em away from the Madison Theater. 

His breakfast over and his papei read. Midge sauntered into the 
lobby and asked for his key. He then beckoned to a bell-boy, who 
had been hoping for that very honor. 

“ Find Haley, Tommy Haley,” said Midge. " Tell him to come 
up to my room.” 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Kelly,” said the boy, and proceeded to break all 
his former records for diligence. 

Midge was looking out of his seventh-story window when 
Tommy answered the summons. 

“ What’ll it be ? ” inquired his manager. 

There was a pause before Midge replied. 

“ Haley,” he said, “ twenty-five per cent’s a whole lot o’ money.” 

“ I guess I got it comm’, ain’t I ? ” said Tommy. 

“ I don’t see how you figger it. I don’t see where you’re worth 
it to me.” 

"Well,” said Tommy, "I didn’t expect nothin’ like this I 
thought you was satisfied with the bargain. I don’t want to beat 
' nobody out o’ nothin’, but I don’t see where you could have got 
anybody else that would of did all I done for you ” 

“ Sure, that’s all right,” said the champion. “ You done a lot 
for me m Philly. And you got good money for it, didn’t you ? ” 

“ I ain’t makm’ no holler. Still and all, the big money’s still 
ahead of us yet. And if it hadn’t of been for me, you wouldn’t of’ 
never got within grabbm’ distance ” 

“ Oh, I guess I could of went along all right,” said Midge. 

“ Who was it that hung that left on the Dutchman’s jaw, me or 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, but you wouldn’t been m the ring with the Dutchman if 
it wasn’t for how I handled you ” 

“ Well, this won’t get us nowheres The idear is that you ain’t 
worth no twenty-five pei cent now and it don’t make no diff rence 
what come off a year or two ago ” 

“ Don’t it ? ” said Tommy " I’d say it made a whole lot of diff- 
erence.” 

“ Wen, I say it don’t and I guess that settles it ” 

" Look here. Midge,” Tommy said, “ I thought I was fair with 
you, but if you don’t think so, I’m willin’ to heai what you think 
is fair. I don’t want nobody callin’ me a Sherlock Let s go down 
to business and sign up a contrac’. What’s your figger ? 
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<c X ain’t namin’ no figger,” Midge - replied. Im say in mat 

twenty-five’s too much Now what aie yon willin’ to take ? " 

“ How about twenty ? ” 

“ Twenty’s too much,” said Kelly. 

« mat ain’t too much? ” asked Tommy. 

« Well, Haley, I might as well give it to yon straight. They ain’t 
nothin’ that ain’t too much ” 

“ You mean you don’t want me at no figger P ” 

“ That’s the idear ” 

There was a min ute’s silence. Then Tommy Haley walked to- 
ward the door. 

“ Midge,” he said, m a choking voice, “ you’re makm’ a big 
mistake, boy. You can’t throw down your best fuends and get 
away with it. That damn woman will rum you.” 

Midge sprang fiom his seat. 

“ You shut your mouth 1 ” he stormed “ Get out o’ here before 
they have to carry you out. You been spongin’ off o’ me long 
enough Say one more word about the gnl or about anything else 
and you’ll get what the Dutchman got N ow get out ! ” 

And Tommy Haley, having a very vivid memory of the Dutch- 
man’s face as he fell, got out. 

Grace came m later, dropped her numerous bundles on the 
lounge and perched herself on the arm of Midge’s chair. 

“Well? ” she said. 

<: Well,” said Midge, “ I got rid of him ” 

*' c Good boy 1 ” said Giace. “ And now I think you might give 
me that twenty-five per cent ” 

“ Besides the seventy-five you’re already gettm’ ? ” said Midge. 
“ Don’t be no groncb, bon. You don’t look pietty when vou’re 
grouchy ” 

“ It ain’t my business to look pretty,” Midge replied. 

“ Wait till you see how I look with the stuff I bought this 
mornm’ « ” & 

Midge glanced at the bundles on the lounge. 

“ There’s Haley’s twenty-five per cent,” he said, “and then 
some.” 

Xhc champion did not remain long without a manager. Haley’s 
mccesmr was none other than Jerome Harris, who saw m Midge a 
actter meal ticket than his popular-priced musical show had been. 

I he contract, giving Mr. Hams twenty-five per cent of Midge’s 
earning-, was signed m Detroit the week after Tommy Haley had 
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heard his dismissal read. It had taken Midge just six days to 
learn that a popular actor cannot get on -without the ministrations 
of a man who thinks, talks and means business. At hist Grace 
objected to the new member of the firm, but when Mr. Hams 3 iad 
demanded and secured from the vaudeville people a one-hundred 
dollar increase m Midge’s weeldy stipend, she was convinced that 
the champion had acted for the best. 

“ You and my missus will have some great old times,” Hams 
told Grace “ I’d of wired her to 30m us here, only I seen the Kid’s 
bookin’ takes us to Milwaukee next week, and that’s where she is ” 
But when they were mtroduced m the Milwaukee hotel, Giace 
admitted to herself that her feeling for Mrs. Harris could hardly 
be called love at first sight Midge, on the contrary, gave his new 
manager’s wife the many times over and seemed loath to end the 
feast of his e} r es. 

“ Some doll,” he said to Grace when they were alone. 

“ Doll is right,” the lady replied, “ and sawdust where her brains 
ought to be ” 

“ I’m li’ble to steal that baby,” said Midge, and he smiled as he 
noted the effect of his words on his audience’s face 

On Tuesday of the Milwaukee week the champion successfully 
defended his title m a bout that the newspapers never reported 
Midge was alone m his room that morning when a visitor enteied 
without knocking. The visitor was Lou Hersch. 

Midge turned white at sight of him. 

“ What do you want ? ” he demanded. 

“ I guess you know,” said Lou Hersch. “ Your wife’s starvin’ 
to death and your baby’s starvin’ to death and I’m starvin’ to 
death. And you’re dirty with money ” 

“ Listen,” said Midge, “ if it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t never 
saw your sister And, if you ain’t man enough to hold a 30b, what’s 
that to me ? The best thing you can do is keep away from me ” 

<c You give me a piece 0’ money and I’ll go ” 

Midge’s reply to the ultimatum was a straight right to his 
brother-m-law’s narrow chest. 
et Take that home to your sister.” 

And after Lou Hersch had picked himself up and slunk away ? 
Midge thought : “ It’s lucky I didn’t give him my left or I’d of 
croaked him. And if I’d hit him m the stomach, I’d of broke his 
spine ” , 

There was a party after each evening performance during lliw 
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Milwaukee engagement. The wine flowed freely and Midge had 
more of it than Tommy Haley ever would have permitted him. 
Mr. Harris offered no objection, which was possibly just as well 

for his own physical comfort. # 

In the dancing between drinks, Midge had his new manager s 
wife for a partner as often as Grace. The latter’s face as she 
floundered round m the arms of the portly Harris, belied her fre- 
quent protestations that she was having the time of her life. . 

Several times that week, Midge thought Grace was on the point 
of starting the quarrel he hoped to have. But it was not until 
Friday night that she accommodated. He and Mrs. Harris had dis- 
appeared after the matinee and when Grace saw him again at the 
close of the night show, she came to the point at once. 

“ What are you trym’ to pull off ? ” she demanded. 

“ It’s none o’ your business, is it ? ” said Midge. 

“ You bet it’s my business ; mine and Harris’s. You cut it short 
or you’ll find out.” 

“Listen,” said Midge, C£ have you got a mortgage on me or some* 
thin’ ? You talk like we was mai n ed.” 

“ We’re gom’ to be, too. And to-morrow’s as good a time as any.” 
“Just about,” Midge said. “You got as much chanct o’ mar- 
ryin’ me to-morrow as the next day or next year and that ain’t no 
chanct at all.” 

“ We’ll find out,” said Grace. 

“ You’re the one that’s got somethin’ to find out.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean I’m married already.” 

“You he!” 

“You think so, do you? Well, s’pose you go to this here ad- 
dress and get acquamted with my missus.” 

Midge scrawled a nunibei on a piece of paper and handed it to 
her. She stared at it unseemgly. 

“Well,” said Midge, “I am’t kiddm’ you. You go there and 
ask for Mrs. Michael Kelly, and if you don’t find her. I’ll marry 
you to-morrow before breakfast.” 

Still Grace stared at the scrap of paper. To Midge it seemed an 
age before she spoke again. 

“ You lied to me all this w’lle.” 

“You never ast me was I married. What’s more, what the hell 
diff ronce did it make to you ? You got a split, didn’t you ? Bet- 
tern fifty-fifty.” 

He started away. 
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<c Where yon goin’ F ” 

“ I’m gom’ to meet Harris and his wife.” 

“ I’m gom’ with yon. You’re not goin’ to shake me now.” 

f *' Yes, I am, too,” said Midge quietly. “ When I leave town to- 
morrow night, you’re going to stay here. And if I see where you’re 
gom’ to make a fuss. I’ll put you m a hospital where they’ll keep 
you quiet. You can get your stuff to-morrow mornm’ and I’ll slip 
you a hundred bucks And then I don’t want to see no more o’ 
you. And don’t try and tag along now or I’ll have to add another 
K. 0 to the old recoid ” 

When Grace returned to the hotel that night, she discovered 
that Midge and the Harrises had moved to another. And when 
Midge left town the following night, he was again without a man- 
ager, and Mr. Harris was without a wife. 

3 

Three days prior to Midge Kelly’s ten-round bout with Young 
Milton m Hew York City, the sporting editor of The News as- 
signed Joe Morgan to write two or thiee thousand words about 
the champion to run with a picture lay-out for Sunday. 

Joe Morgan dropped jn at Midge’s training quarters Friday af- 
ternoon Midge, he learned, was doing road work, but Midge’s 
manager, Wallie Adams, stood ready and willing to supply reams 
of dope about the greatest fighter of the age. 

“ Let’s heai what you’ve got,” said J oe, “ and then I’ll try to 
fix up something.” 

So Wallie stepped on the accelerator of his imagination and 
shot away. 

“ Just a kid ; that’s all he is ; a regular boy. Get what I mean P 
Don’t know the mearnn’ o’ bad habits. Never tasted liquor m his 
life and would piob’bly get sick if he smelled it Clean livin’ put 
him up where he’s at. Get what I mean ? And modest and unas- 
summ’ as a school girl. He’s so quiet you wouldn’t never know 
he was round. And he’d go to jail before he’d talk about himself. 

“No 30b at all to get him m shape, ’cause he’s always that way. 
The only trouble we have with him is gettm’ him to light into these 
poor bums they match him up with. He’s seared he’ll hurt some- 
body. Get what I mean ? He’s tickled to death over this match 
with 'Milton, ’cause everybody says Milton can stand the gaff. 
Midge’ll maybe be able to cut loose a little this time. But the last 
two bouts he had, the guys hadn’t no business m the ring with him, 
and he was holdm’ back all the w’lle for the fear he’d kill some- 
body. Get what I mean ? ” ' 
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“ Is lie married?” inquired Joe. , , 

« Say you’d think he was mai net] io hear him rave about them 
kiddies lie’s got His fam’h ’s up m Canada to their summer home 
and Midge is wild to get up there with ’em. He thinks moie o 
that wife and them kiddies than all the money m the world, bet 
what I mean? ” 

“ How many childi en has he ? ” 

“ I don’t know, four oi five, I guess. All boys and every one of 
’em a dead nuger for then dad.” 

“ Is his father living ? ” 

“ Ho, the old man died when he was a kid. Put he’s got a grand 
old mother and a lad brother out m Chi Thcvh e i he first ones he 
thinks about after a match, them and his wife and kiddies. And 
he don’t forget to send the old woman a thousand bucks after every 
bout. He’s gom’ to buy hei a new home as soon as the}' pay* him 
off for this match ” 

“ How about his brother ? Is he going to tackle the game ? ” 

“ Sure, and Midge says he’ll he a champion before he's twenty 
years old. They’re a fightm’ fam’ly and all of ’em honest and 
straight as a die Get what I mean ? A fella that I can't tell yon 
his name come to Midge in Milwaukee onct and wanted him to 
throw a fight and Midge give him such a trimmm’ in the street 
that he couldn’t go on that night. That’s the kind he is. Get what 
I mean? ” 

J oe Morgan bung around the camp until Midge and bis Trainers 
returned. 

“ One o’ tbe hoys from The News,” said Wallie by way of in- 
troduction. “ I been gmn’ him your fam’ly hist’ry.” 

<c Did he give you good dope ? ” be mqun ed. 
e< He’s some historian,” said Joe 

“ Don’t call me no names,” said Wallie smiling. fC Call us up if 
they s anything more you want. And keep your eyes on us Mon- 
day night Get what I mean 

The story m Sunday’s News was read by thousands of lovers of 
the manly art. It was well written and full of human interest. 
Its slight inaccuracies went unchallenged, though three readers, 

rm? 1 ha? '^ a ^ ie Adams and Midge Kelly, saw and recognized them. 
Ihe three were Grace, Tommy Haley and Jerome Harris and the 
comments they made were not for publication 

Keither the Mrs. Kelly m Chicago nor the Mrs. Kelly m Mil- 
waukee knew that there was such a paper as the Hew York News. 
And even if they had known of it and that it contained two eol- 
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mans of reading matter about Midge, neither mother nor wife 
could have bought it For Th e News on Sunday is a nickel a copy. 

Joe Morgan could have written more accurately, no doubt, if 
instead of Wallie Adams, he had interviewed Ellen Kelly and 
Connie Kelly and Emma Kelly and Lou Hersch and Grace and 
Jerome Harris and Tommy Haley and Hap Collins and two or 
three Milwaukee bartenders. 

But a story built on their evidence would never have passed the 
sporting editor. 

“ Suppose you can prove it,” that gentleman would have said, 
c( It wouldn’t get us anything but abuse to print it. The people 
don’t want to see him knocked. He’s champion.” 


r? 
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W hen' the Sheltons were settled in their new home m the pretty 
little suburb of Linden, Mrs Shelton was afraid nobody would 
call on them. Tier husband vas afraid somebody would. For ages 
Mis. Shelton had biavcly pietended to share her husband's aver- 
sion to a social life; he hated parties that numbeied more than 
four people and she had convincingly, so she thought, played the 
role of indifference while declining invitations she would have 
given her right eye to accept. Shelton had not been fooled much, 
hut Ins dislike of “ crowds " was so great that he seldom sought to 
relieve her maitjrdom by insisting that they “ go ” somewhere. 

This was duiing the fiist six }eais of their connubial existence, 
while it was neces^aiy to live, rather economically, m town Re- 
cently, however, Shelton's magazine had advanced him to a posi- 
tion as associate editor and he was able, with the assistance of a 
benignant bond and mortgage company, to move into a house m 
Linden. Mis Shelton was suie suburbanites would be less tedious 
and unattractive than people they had known m the city and that 
it would not be fatal to her spouse to get acquainted and play 
around a little ; anyway she could make friends with other wives, 
if they were willing, and perhaps enjoy afternoons of contract 
bridge, a game she had learned to love m three lessons At the 
same time Shelton resolved to turn over a new leaf for his wife's 
sake and give her to understand that he was open for engagements, 
secretly hoping, as I have hinted, that Linden's denizens would 
treat them as if they were quarantined. 

Mrs Shelton's fears were banished, and Shelton's resolution put 
to a test, on an evening of their second week m the new house. 
They were dropped m on by Mi and Mrs Robert French who lived 
three blocks away. Mrs French was pretty and Shelton felt in- 
clined to like her until she remarked how fascinating it must be 
to edit a magazine and meet Michael Arlen. French, had little to 
say, being occupied most of the while m a petting party with his 
mustache 

Mrs Shelton showed Mrs French her seven hooked rugs Mrs 
French said, “ Perfectly darling f " seven times, inquired where 
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each of the seven had been pioc uicd and did not listen to th*> an- 
sweis Shelton seued highball- ol <*i£rhh dolbir Soonh In* had 
bought iiom a Linden hootleunrei Fundi eomim ulrd faioiabk 
on the Scotch Shelton thought it Min icnbb* htm-df and that 
Fiench uas a pool judge. 01 inn being poht<\ m va 4 - de(rr.«d by 
some tlavoi linking m the mustache. M > ^ Shelton ran out of 
hooked rugs and Mis. Fiench as! ed vhothu iIku pbTwd ronfrad. 
Mis Shelton hesitated fiom habit Shdton <V,illm\\d liaid and 
leplied that the} did, and liked it\en much 
“That’s v ondeifnl ' ” said Mi- Fit nth “ILcau«e Hie Wil- 
sons have moved to Chicago The\ weie oa/\ about conduct and 

ve used to have a paitv even Wednecda\ night : tv.o iabb the 

Wilsons, ouiseli es, and the Ditimai^ and Caineiom It would he 
just grand if }ou tvo vould take the WiLoiW place We have dm- 
nei at somebody’s house and next Wednesday is our turn Could 
you come? ” 

Mrs Shelton again hesitated and Shelton (to quote 0. 0. Mc- 
l n Ly i e ) once more took the bull by the horns 

It sounds fine ' ” he said {( We haven’t anything eLe on for 
that night, have we, dear 5 ” 

His wife uttered an astonished no and the Trenches left. 
Shelton m the W ° rld haS ha PP ened to you 5 ” demanded Mrs. 

-moi at gp lle J seem like nice people and we’ve got to 

make fnends here. Besides, it won’t he had playing cards ” 

<‘YnJ^L ] ^ 0Vr i ah ° U \ Contiact " " aid Mrs ' Shelton doubfcfullv. 
xouve got good card sense, and the only time you -nhver? it 

y °" Why £ jf M r f af raid rU 

« r, J { shouk ] you And even if you do, what of it 5 ” 

<c -f y 56 people are probably whizzes ” 

? n *t m Te they’re Lenz’s mother-in-law.” 
ee y° u h care if they criticise you ” 

more rmht r to Pe ° P F es P eciall y strangers, have no 

your complexion.” ^ J ° Ur bndgG playmg thfm jour clothes or 

« tbat ’ S s i Uy * Br idge is a game.” 

player say t/anofihpr ’ f V* how of ten do you Lear one tennis 

piay^ say to anther, You played that like an old fool ! ’ 5 ” 

f You re not partners in tennis ” uxuoi. . 

fmeaW p rtte™°1 > vL^T Ver i cr ; t,c,sm m bTid S e is not co °- 

-f} _ B e uiade honehead plays in bridge (Til admit 

‘ t) - "* been lM S tea at scolded fob them by o^inents who 
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ought to have kissed me It’s a conviction of most bridge playeis, 
and some golf plajeis, that God cent them into the world to teach. 
At that, what they tell you isn’t intended for your edification and 
future good It s just a u ay of announcing * Pm smart and you’ie 
a lunkhead ’ And to my mind it’s a revelation of bad manners and 
bad sportsmanship. It I ask somebody what I did wrong, that’s 
diffeient But uhen they volunteer ” 

It was an old aigument and Mrs Shelton did not care to con- 
tinue it She knew she couldn’t win and she was sleepy More- 
over, she was so glad they weie “ going out ” on her husband’s own 
insistence that she felt quite kindly toward him. She did hope, 
though, that their new acquaintances would suppress their edu- 
cational complex if any 

On Wednesday night this hope was knocked for a double low 
of early June peas. Mis Shelton was elected to play with French, 
Mrs. Cameron and Mr. Dittmar Mrs Cameron was what is re- 
fened to as a statuesque blonde, but until you weie used to her 
you could think of nothing but her nostrils, where she might easily 
have Gained two after dinner mints Mr. Dittmar appeared to 
be continuing to enjoy his meal long after it was over And French 
had to deal one-handed to be sure his mustache remained loyal 
These details distracted Mrs. Shelton’s mind to such an extent 
that she made a few errors and was called for them. But she 
didn’t mind that and her greatest distraction was caused by words 
and phrases that came from the other table, where her husband 
was engaged with Mr. Cameron, Mrs Dittmar and the hostess 

The French cocktails had been poured from an eye-dropper and 
Shelton maintained perfect control of his temper and tongue. 
His polite reception of each criticism was taken as a confession of 
ignorance and a willingness to learn, and his three table-mates were 
quick to ass um e the role of faculty, with him as the entire student- 
body. He was stepped on even when he was dummy, his partnei 
at the time, Mrs Dittmar, attributing the loss of a trick to the 
manner m which he had laid out his cards, the light striking the 
nine of diamonds m such a way as to make her think it was an 
honor 

Mrs. Dittmar had married a man much younger than herself 
and was trying to disguise that fact by acting much younger than 
he. An eight-year-old child who is kind of backward hardly e\ er 
plays contract bridge; otherwise, if you didn’t look at Mrs Ditt- 
mar and judged only by her antics and manner of speech, you 
would have thought Dittmar had spent the final hours of his court- 
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slup waiting outside the feub-pnmaiy to lake lnr home. Mr*. 
Piencli, when she was not picking thins in Shelton's phi}, sought 
to make him feel at home by asking intelligent quotum- about 
h ls work — " Do the people who diaw the illush.iimiH lead the 
stories fust?” "Docs IT. 0. Wilwei talk Nepio dndut all the 
time ? ” And "How old is Petei Y> Kinne} ? ” Camei on, from 
whom Woik, Lcnz, Whitehead and Shopaid had phicrmu^d the 
game, was frankly unmteiosted in am thing not conneeted v,ith 
it. The stake was half a cent a point and the pains ho took to 
that Ins side’s score was eonect 01 better pioml all the minors 


about the two Scotchmen. 

Mrs Shelton was well aware that her husband uas Urn politest 
man m the world when sobei ; yet he truh anin/ed hei that eve- 
ning by Ins smiling acquiescence to all that was said. Fiom the 
snatches she oveiheaul, she knew he mmt be afne m«ide and it 
was really wondeiful of him not to show it 

Theie was a time when Mrs. Dittmar passed and he passed and 
Cameron bid two spades Mis. Fiench Passed and Mrs Dittmar 
bid tlnee lieaits, a denial of her pnitnci’s spades if Shelton cicr 
heard one Shelton passed and Cameron w ent tin ee hearts, which 
stood. Shelton held foui spades to the nine, fom diamonds to the 
king, two small hearts and the eight, six and five of clubs He 
led the trey of diamonds. I am not bioadcastmg the battle play 
by play, but -when it was over, " Oh, partner ! Any other opening 
and we could have set them,” said Mis. French. 

" My ’ My ' My ' My 1 Leading aw ay f i om a king ! ” gurgled 
the child-wife. 

" That lead was all that saved us/’ said Camei on. 

They waited for Shelton to apologize and explain, all prepared 
to scrunch lnm if he did either 1 

" I guess I made a mistake,” he said. 

"Haven’t you played much budge?” asked Mrs. French. 

" Evidently not enough,” he replied. 

"It’s a game you can’t learn m a minute.” said Cameron 

" Never yon mind » ” said Mis. Dittmar. " I’ve pla} cd contract 

Slnce ^ came out, and Daddy still scolds me teinbly for some 
ox the things I do ” 

Shelton presumed that Daddy was her husband. Her father 
must be dead or at least too feeble to scold 

There was a time when a hand was passed around. 

Oh A goulash ' ” crowed Mrs. Dittmar 
Do you play them, Mr. Sheltou? ” asked his hostess. 


Cf 
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“ Yes/’ said Shelton. 

“ Mrs. Shelton/’ called Mrs. Dittmar to the other table, “ does 
your big man play goulashes F ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs Shelton. 

“You’re sure you know what they are,” said Cameron to 
Shelton. 

“ I’ve played them often,” said the latter. 

“A goulash,” said the hostess, “is where the hand is passed 
and then we all put our hands together like this and cut them and 
the dealer deals live around twice and then three. It makes crazy 
hands, but it’s thullmg ” 

“ And the bidding is different,” said Mrs Dittmar, his partner 
at this stage. “ Big mans musn’t get too wild.” 

Shelton, who had dealt, looked at his hand and saw no tempta- 
tion to get wild , at least, not any wilder than he was He had 
the king, queen and ]ack of "spades, four silly hearts, four very 
young clubs and two diamonds of no standing. He passed Cam- 
eron bid three clubs and Mrs. Dittmar four diamonds. That was 
enough to make game (they alieady had thirty), and when Mrs. 
Trench went by, Shelton unhesitatingly did the same So did 
Cameron. It developed that Mrs Dittmar had the ace, long, ]ack, 
ten and another diamond. Cameron had none and Mrs Trench 
reeked with them. The bidder was set two. Her honors counted 
one hundred and the opponents’ net profit was two hundred, Mrs, 
Dittmar being vulnerable, or “ venerable,” as Mrs Trench laugh- 
ingly, but not very tactfully, called it 

Cameron lighted into Mis. Tiench for not doubling Mrs. Ditt- 
mar and Mis Trench observed that she guessed she knew what she 
was doing Shelton hoped this would develop into a brawl, but it 
was forgotten when Mrs Dittmar asked lnm queiulously why he 
had not shown her his spades, a suit of which she had held the ace, 
ten to five. 

“ We’re lucky, partner,” said Mrs Tiench to Cameron “ They 
could have made four spades like a breeze ” 

“ I’d have lost only the ace of hearts and queen of diamonds,” 
said Mrs Dittmar, doubtless figuring that the maid would have 
disposed of her two losing clubs when she swept next morning. 

“ In this game, everything depends on the bidding” said Mrs. 
Trench to Shelton. “ You must give your partner all the informa- 
tion you can ” 

“ Don’t coach him ! ” said Cameron with an exasperating laugh. 

“ He’s treating us pretty good.” 
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“Maybe/* said Mrs Fiench to Mis. Dittmar, “hr* would have 
shown you his spades if you had bid three diamonds instead of 

four.” . 

« But you see,” said Mrs Dittmar, “ we needed four for game 

and I didn’t know if he’d think of that ” 

An d there was a time when Shelton bid a fai r no trump and was 
raised to three hv his partner, Cameron, who held king, queen, ten 
to five hearts and the ace of chibs for a ic-entiy. The outstanding 
hearts were bunched m Mrs French’s hand, Shelton himself hav- 
ing the lone ace After he had taken a spade tuck, led Ins ace of 
hearts and then a low club to make all of dummy’s hearts good 
(which turned out to be impossible), he put over two deep sea 
finesses of the eight and nine of diamonds fiom the dummy hand, 
made four odd and heaid Cameron murmur, “ A fool for luck ! ” 
“ My I What a waste of good heaits ' ” said Mrs Dittmar, ig- 
noring the facts that they weien’t good hearts, that if lie had con- 
tinued with them, Mrs French would have taken the jack and led 
to her (Mis. Dittmar’s) four good spade tricks, and that with the 
ace of clubs gone, Shelton couldn’t have got hack m the dummy’s 
hands with a pass fiom Judge Landis. 

At the close of a peifect evening, the Slieltons were six dollars 
ahead and invited to the Dittmars’ the followong AY ednesday. Mi s 
Shelton expected^ an explosion on the way home, but was agieeably 
disappointed. Shelton seemed quite cheerful He had a few 
jocose remarks to make about their new pals, but gave the impres- 
sion that he had enjoyed himself. Knowing him as she did, she 
might have suspected that a plot was hatching in his mind How- 
ever, his behavior was disarming and she thought he had at last 
found a “crowd” he didn’t object to, that they would now be 
neighborly and gregarious for the first time m their married life. 

On the tiam from the city Friday afternoon, Shelton encoun- 
tered Gale Bartlett, the writer, just returned from abroad. Bart- 
lett was one of the star contributors to Shelton’s magazine and it 
was he who had first suggested Linden when Shelton was consid- 
ciing a suburban home He had a place there himself though 
most of his time was spent m Paris and he was back now for only 
abnefstay. 

“ How do you like it ? ” he asked. 

“ Fine,” said Shelton 

“ Whom have you met ? ” 

Dittears ” marned C ™ ples ' the Camer °ns, the Frenches and the 

" a 
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" Good Lord * ” said Baitlett “ I don’t know the Dittmars but 
otherwise you he slumming Cameron and French are new rich 
who probably made llieir money m a hotel washroom. I think 
they met their wives on an excursion to Far Rockaway. How did 
you happen to get acquainted ? ” 

“ The Fienclies called on us, and Wednesday night we went to 
their house for dinner and bridge.” 

“ Bridge 1 99 

“ Conti act bridge at that ” 

“Well, maybe Dittmai’s a contractor. But from what I’ve 
seen of the Fienclies and Camerons, they couldn’t even cut the 
cards without smeamig them with shoe polish. You break loose 
from them before they forget themselves and hand you a towel.” 

“ We’re going to the Dittmars’ next Wednesday night.” 

“ Either call it off oi keep it under your hat. I’ll introduce you 
to people that are people ! I happen to know them because my 
wife went to their sisters’ boarding school. I’ll see that you get 
the entree and then you can play budge with budge playeis.” 

Shelton brightened at the piospect. He knew his wife was too 
kind-hearted to wound the Camerons et al. by quitting them cold 
and it was part of his scheme, all of it m fact, to make them do the 
quitting. With the conduction that she would be more than com- 
’ pensated by the pionnsed acquaintance of people they both could 
really like, he lost what few scruples he had against separating 
her from people who sooner or later would drive him to the electric 
chair. The thing must be done at the first opportunity, next Wed- 
nesday at the Dittmars’. It would be kind of fun, but unpleasant, 
too, the unpleasant pait consisting m the mental anguish it would 
cause her and the subsequent days, not many he hoped, when she 
wouldn’t be speaking to him at all 

Fate, m the form of one of Mis Shelton’s two-day headaches, 
bi ought about the elimination of the unpleasant pait. The ache 
began Wednesday afternoon and fiom past experience, she knew 
she would not be able to sit through a dinner or play cards that 
night. She telephoned her husband 

“ Say we can’t come,” was his advice 

“ But I hate to do that. They’ll think we don’t want to and 
they won’t ask us again I wish you’d go, and maybe they could 
ask somebody m to take my place I don’t suppose you’d considei 
that, would you ? ” 

Shelton thought it over a moment and said yes, he would 

Before retiring to hei darkened room and her bed, Mrs Shelton 
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called tip Mrs. Dittmar. Mrs Dittmar expressed her sympathy m 
baby talk and said it was all right for Mr. Shelton to come alone; 
it was more than all right, Mis Shelton gathered, because Mrs. 
Dittmar’s brothei was visiting her and they uould be 311st eight. 

Shelton, who had learned long ago that his wife did not want 
him around when her head was tlneatenmg to buist open, stayed 
in town until six o’clock, preparing himself for the evening’s task 
with liberal doses of the business manager’s week-old rye. He 
was not going to be tortured by any drought such as he had en- 
dured at the Frenches’. He arrived at the party m giand shape 
and, to his surprise, was plied with cocktails potent enough to keep 
him on edge. 

Mrs Dittmar’s brother (she called him her dreat, big B’udder) 
was an amateur jazz pianist Or rather, peeanist -He was prov- 
ing his amateur standing when Shelton got there and something 
m the way he treated “ Rhapsody m Blue ” made Shelton resolve 
to open fire at once. His eagerness was increased when, on the 
way to the dining room, Mrs Dittmar observed that her b’udder 
had not played much contract “ either ” and she must be sure and 
not put them (Shelton and B’udder) at the same table, for they 
might draw each other as partners and that would hardly be fair. 
Dinner began and so did Shelton 

“ A week ago,” he said, “ you folks criticised my bridge playing.” 
The Camerons, Dittmars and Frenches looked queer. 

“ You didn’t mind it, I hope,” said Mrs. Dittmar. “ We were 
•just trying to teach you.” 

“ X didn’t mind it much,” said Shelton. “ But I was just won- 
dering whether it was good manners for one person to point out 
another person’s mistakes when the other person didn’t ask to have 
them pointed out.” 

Why, ’ said Cameron , <c when one person don’t know as much 
about a thing as other people, it’s their duty to correct him.” ' 

“ You mean just m bridge,” said Shelton. 
cc I mean m everything,” said Cameron 

fche P erS0IL criticised or corrected has no right to resent 
it? ” said Shelton. * 0 


et Certainly not 1 ” 

“ Does everybody here agree with that? ” 

« course,” “ Sure,” came from the others. 

nr tben h said Shelton, “ I think it’s my duty to tell you, 

towaS^u 0 ”' SCmP sll013ld be &PPed away from you and not 
r you* 
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There was a puzzled silence, then a laugh, to which Cameron 
contributed feebly. 

“ If that’s right I’m glad to know it, and I certainly don’t re- 
sent your telling me,” he said. 

“It looks like Mr. Shelton was out for revenge,” said Mrs. 
Cameron. 

“ And I must inform you, Mrs. Cameron,” said Shelton, “ that 
* like ’ is not a conjunction. ‘ It looks as if Mr. Shelton were out 
for revenge ’ would be the correct phrasing ” 

A smothered laugh at the expense of Mrs Cameron, whose em- 
barrassment showed itself m a terrifying distension of the nostrils. 
Shelton decided not to pick on her again 

“ Let’s change the subject,” said Mrs Dittmar. “ Mr. Shelton’s 
a mean, bad man and he’ll make us cwy.” 

“That verb,” said Shelton, “is cry, not cwy. It is spelled 
c-r-y.” 

“ Tell a story, Bob,” said Mrs. French to her husband. 

“Well, let’s see,” said French. “I’ll tell the one about the 
Scotchman and the Jew playing golf. Stop me if anybody’s 
heard it ” 

“ I have, for one,” said Shelton. 

“ Maybe the others haven’t,” said French. 

“ They must have been unconscious for years,” said Shelton. 

“ But go ahead and tell it I knew I couldn’t stop you ” 

French went ahead and told it, and the others laughed as a re- 
buke to Shelton. 

Cameron wanted things understood. 

“ You see,” he said, “ the reason we made a few little criticisms 
of your bridge game was because we judged you were a new be- 
ginner.” 

“ I think f beginner ’ is enough, without the e new,’ ” said Shel- 
ton. “ I don’t know any old beginners excepting, perhaps, people 
old m years who are doing something or taking up something for 
the first time. But probably you judged I was a beginner at bridge 
because of mistakes I made, and you considered my apparent in- 
experience j'ustified you m criticising me ” 

“ Yes,” said Cameron 

“ Well,” said Shelton, “ I judge from observing Mrs. French eat 
her fish that she is a new beginner at eating and I take the liberty 
of stating that the fork ought never to be conveyed to the mouth 
with the left hand, even by a left-handed eater. To be sure, these 
forks are salad forks, not fish forks, as Mrs. Dittmar may be- 
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iieve. Put even salad forks, substituting for fish forks, must not 

be carried moutliward by the left band.” 

A storm was gatlieimg and Mrs Camei on sought to ward it on. 
Sue asked Mrs Dittmai what had become of P eterson, a butler. 

ef He just up and left me last week,” said Mrs Dittniar He 
was getting too impudent, though, and you can bet I didn’t object 

to him going” , _ 

« ‘His going,’ ” said Shelton. "A participle used as a substan- 
tive is modified m the possessive.” 

Eveiyone pretended not to hear hmu 

" This new one is grand * ” said Mrs Dittmar. " I didn’t get 

up till nearly eleven o’clock this morning ■” 

" Eleven ! ” exclaimed Mis French 

" Yes. Imagine!” said Mrs Dittmar. " The itta girl just 
overslept herself, that’s all.” 

" Mrs Dittmar,” said Shelton, " I have no idea who the itta girl , 
is, but I am interested m your statement that she overslept herself. 
Would it be possible for her, or any other itta girl, to oversleep 
somebody else ? If it were a sleeping contest, I should think ( out- 
sleep ’ would be preferable, but even so I can’t understand how a 
girl of any size outsleeps herself ” 

The storm broke. DittmaT sprang to his feet 
"That’s enough, Shelton* ” he bellowed. "We’ve had enough 
of this nonsense * Moie than enough ! ” 

" I think,” said Shelton, " that the use of the w r ord f enough ’ 
three times m one short speech is more than enough. It grates on 
me to hear or read a word reiterated like that I suggest as syno- 
nyms * plenty,’ c a sufficiency,’ c an abundance,’ tf a plethora ’ ” 

" Shut your smart aleck mouth and get out * ” 

"Carl! Carl! Mustn’t lose temper!” said Mrs. Dittmar. 
" Lose temper and can’t digest food Daddy mustn’t lose temper 
and be sick all nighty night.” 

" Shelton just thinks he’s funny,” said Cameron. 

He s drunk and lie’ll leave my house al once ! ” said Dittmar. 
" If that’s the way you feel about it,” said Shelton 

He stopped on the way out to bid Mrs. Dittmar’s brother good- 
night. 

“Good-night, B’udder old boy” he said. “I’m glad to have 
met you, but sorry to learn you’re deaf.” 

" Deaf ! What makes you think I’m deaf ? ” 

* I understood your sister to say you played the piano by ear.” 
Knowing his wife would have taken something to make her 
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sleep, and theiefore not all aid of disturbing her, Shelton went 
home, got out a bottle of Lmden Scotch and put the finishing 
touches on his bendei In the morning Mrs Shelton uas a little 
better and came to the biealdast table where he was fighting an 
egg 

“ Well, what land of time did jou have 5 ” 

“ Glorious 1 Much more exciting than at the Trenches’. Mrs. 
Dittmar's biothei is a piano playing fool 33 

“ Oly wasn’t theie any budge then 5 33 

“ No. Just music and banter.” 

“ Majbe the brother can't pla}' contract and I spoiled the party 
by not going ” 

“ Oh, no. You didn’t spoil the party f ” 

“ And do lie go to the Camerons’ next Wednesday 5 ” 

“ I don’t believe so Nothing was said ” 

They did go next Wednesday night to the palatial home of E M. 
Pardee, a fnend of Gale Bartlett’s and one of the real aristocrats 
of Linden. After dinner, Mrs Paidee asked the Sheltons whether 
they played contract, and they said they did The Pardees, not 
wishing to impoverish the you ng immigrants, refused to play 
“families.” They insisted on cutting and Shelton cut Mrs 
Pardee. 

“ Oh, Mr. Shevlm,” she said at the end of the first hand, u why 
didn't you lead me a club 5 You must watch the discards ! ” 

Author’s Postscript This story won’t get me anything but the 
money I am paid for it. Even if it he read by those with whom I 
usually play — Mr C , Mrs W., Mr. T , Mrs K and the rest — they 
Mall think I mean two other fellows and tear into me like wolves 
next time I bid a slam and make one odd. 




XI 

DINNER 


Harry Barton - was thirty-three years old, unmarried and good- 
looking. Young matrons liked him as a filler-m at dinner parties, 
but he hated dinner parties unless they promised an evening of 
contract So it was with a heavy heart that he heard Grace Hal- 
pern’s voice on the telephone 

“ You’ve ;|ust got to do this for me 1 I know you’ll hate it. 
There won’t be any bridge. But Prank backed out at the last min- 
ute and I can’t get anybody else I honestly tried. I tried Bill ; 

I even tried Lester Graham, but neither of them can come And 
I must have two bachelors because there are going to be two girls 
from out of town, girls who were m my class m boarding school. 
They really are peaches and I can’t disappoint them Please 
say ■” 

Harry was a bad liar and, besides, he liked Grace. He had had 
lots of good times at her house. He said yes and wished all the 
rest of the day that he hadn’t 

He arrived late at the Halperns’, too late to get half enough 
cocktails He knew everybody there excepting the two peaches, a 
Miss Coakley and a Miss Rell. They were strikingly pretty, Miss 
Coakley a pony brunette and Miss Rell a rather tall, slender 
blonde Harry thought maybe it wouldn’t be so bad after all. 

His hostess drew him aside before dinner was announced. 

“ I’m going to reward you for this. I’m going to let you sit 
between them at dinner. And remember, they’re both free.” 

“ What do you mean, free ? ” 

“ Not engaged or anything. And I think it’s about time you * 
Were settling down.” 

The other bachelor, Dave Wallace, sat on Miss Coakley s left, 
with Harry, as Grace had promised, between Miss Coakley and 
Miss Rell. 

“ Grace tells me you’re a great bridge player. Miss Rell said' 

“No, but I like ” w , 

<c Which do you consider the greatest authority, Lenz or Works 
or Whitehall ? I don’t know anything about it myself, but I hear 
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people aiguing about it at home, I mean I live m Chicago. I be- 
long to a bridge club there and I Mas just getting so the others 
didn’t laugh at me when somebody introduced this horrible con- 
tract and I simply gave up. That’s the game, you know, w hei e you 
don’t bid anything but slams and X just haven’t the neive, I mean 
m bridge I don’t want you to think I’m a cowai d m everything.” 

CC J » 

“ Because I’m not. I made a flight Math Lindbergh m Wash- 
ington It was ananged through Congressman Buileigh He’s 
a great fnend of my father’s You know, Buileigh the paint peo- 
ple m South Chicago Oh, it was too thnllmg for words 1 But I 
felt just as safe as if I’d been m a car, safei because once I was m 
“a teinble smash-up out m Lake Forest and the doctor said I was 
lucky to escape without at least a few bioken ribs. 

“I was a little bit scared when we first staited, but then I 
thought to myself this is the man who flew from Detroit to Paris 
and why should anybody be frightened just flying twenty minutes 
over W ashmgton with him at the wheel. Have you ever been up? ” 
“ Yes, I ■” 

“ Then you don’t know what a leal thi ill is Honestly, it just 
makes you gasp, like 'the first time you dive m Lake Michigan I 
really dive and I swim awfully well and some of the men say I 
■swim awfully well for a girl. There’s one man in Chicago, Lee 
Roberts — he and his wife are our best friends, I mean my brother’s 
and mine — Lee calls me Gertrude Ederle, you know she’s the girl 
who swam across the English Channel and back. 

“ Of course he says it just joking because naturally I’m not m 
her class. She’s quite fat, isn’t she 0 Or haven’t you evei seen 
her ? She looks fat m her pictui es. But then you can’t always tell 
from pictures Theie was a picture of me m the lotogravure sec- 
tion that made me look simply hideous ” 

Mr Halpern, on Miss Rell’s right, spoke to her and Haiiv 
found himself attacked by Miss Coakley. 

* ^ r * Burton, I was just telling Mr. Walters about I don’t 

know whether ton’d be interested or not — maybe you don’t — but 

still everybody I’ve told, they think— it’s probably ” 

“ Pm sure I’d like to hear it,” said Harry. 

I bate to bore people with — you know how it is — you’d be too 
. polite to— and this is so awfully— well, it isn’t a thing that— it’s 
just interesting it you happen— people m Baltimoie— though 
we’ve only lived theie a few- ” - & 

If, said Harry to himself, “ she doesn’t complete a sentence 
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in the next two minutes. I'm going to ask Grace for a high-ball ” 

" it was some people who lived — well, our apaitment was 

just two buildings — they ueie people you wouldn’t want — but it 
was in a kind of secluded — not many apartments — it’s a neighbor- 
hood that’s ju^t — and my sistei’s little boy goes to the same school 


" Giace,” said Harry, “ am I an old enough customer here to 
ask for a drink’ ” 

“ Whatever 30U like/' said his hostess 

“ I’d like a high-ball. I had a pietty tough day.” 

Miss Roll lurned on him. 

“ Oh. aie 3'oubn the Sheet’ That’s what they call Wall Street* 
isn’t it? I should think it would be ,]ust thrilling 1 But I suppose 
it is hard work, too You stand theie all day and shout at other 
men, don’t you, and they shout back at 3’ou’ It must rum youi 
voice Why, I know v e went to the Illmois-Chicago game last fall 
and I got excited and yelled so for Illinois that I couldn’t talk for 
a week.” 

“ That must have ” 

“ Do 3 ou have f ootball here m the East ’ Oh, certainly you do * 
I’d forgotten — Yale and Harvard And which are the Giants? 
I never can keep them straight My father and Lou — that’s my 
brother; we’re gieat pals — he and Father read the sporting page 
leligiously every day. I tease them about it and they tease me 
about reading the society news and the movies. We have great 
lids over it, all m fun of course 

" Father is a great golfei, I mean really He’s fifty-four years 
old and he plays the Onwentsia course m sixty, or maybe it’s a 
hundred and sixty Which would be right’ He wanted me to 
take it up and begged and begged till finally one day I went out 
and played nine holes with him. 

“ I made some wmnderf ul shots, I mean I really did, and he 
said I had a perfect natural swing and if I would take lessons from 
the professor it wouldn’t be long before I could be playing m 
tournaments, just for women I mean Wouldn’t that be exciting > 
But I just couldn’t do it , I’d die 1 , 

“ And besides, it seems to me that girls who win things m sports 
are always queer looking, at least most of them, and what chance 

would — I mean it would be almost unheard of if Well, I just 

don’t believe I could ever be a champion of anything. Do you 
play golf ’ ” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ You ought to try it. It's lots of fun, especially for a man 1 
mean men seem to have such good times playing together, the 
nineteenth hole and all that. And I should think it would be such 
wonderful relaxation for you over the weekend after that \Y ail 

Street grind.” 

“ Pm not m Wall Street ” 

« Oh, now Pve got an expert here, I wish you’d tell me what are 
hulls and what are beais ? Father’s tried to explain it to me, hut 


I can’t get it straight.” 

“ W ell, a bull is ” 

“ Have you ever been to bull-fights, I mean m Spam or Mexico r 
They say they are terribly thrilling, but terribly cruel. I mean 
about the horses. You know what they do, don’t you ? ” 

“No. I never heaid of them ” 

“ Well, they 1 brmg out three 01 four old horses into the ring and 
men with spears spear the bull and get him mad at the horses and 
he goes after them and kills them and the blood makes him mad 
at everybody and then the man comes out and kills him. They calk 
them toreadors.” 

“Who?” 

41 The man that fights the bull. Haven’t you ever heard c Car- 
men,’ I mean the opera? Theie’s a toreador m that He sings a 
song, it goes, ‘Toieadoi, en gaidcf That’s the French It’s a 
French opera Carmen is the girl , she works m a cigaret factory. 
First she falls m love with a soldier and then this toreador wins 
her away from him, but the soldier kills himself and her. 

“ I haven’t heard it for years , I like to go to ones I haven’t heard 
so much We’ve got a simply gorgeous opera company m Chicago. 
Everybody says it’s better than the Metropolitan. And Rosa Raisa 
is the greatest dramatic soprano I ever heard. She’s Ruffo’s wife. 
No, I guess she’s Rimini’s Anyway, they’re both barytones ” 
Again Mr. Halpein intervened and Harry took on Miss Coakley 
for another round 

“ Mr. Walters and I were just Don’t you like Nassau bet- 

ter than I mean for climate — and the different colors of the 
water and it’s ideal bathing, hardly any surf — of course lots of 
people prefer heavy surf — but for people like me who can’t — and 
I think the ciowd that goes there — and the tennis. Then there’s 
that lovely garden, with the orchestra. 

Three of us gills I think it was four winters — it was three 
winters ago One night we went— it’s the Holy Rollers— honestly 
they do the craziest — a man told us they were just — but I couldn’t 
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believe it, they were so — I think Have yon ever been there, 

Mr. Burton ? ” 

" No.” 

"We went by land to — and then from Miami — when you wake 
up — it's the most beautiful — witn the sun just rising over the is- 
lands — it’s simply heavenly — it’s just Well, you have no 

idea ! ” 

" Yes, I have,” said Hany to himself, and aloud * " Grace, Fd 
like a high-ball. I had a tough day ” 

"The days aie getting shorter,” said his hostess. 

"I imagine eveiy day must be pretty hard for you men in the 
Street,” said Miss Rell. x 

" Fm not m any street ;,” said Harry. " Not even a path ” 

" I Imow how secretive you Wall Street men are,” said Miss 
Rell, " but I wonder if you would do me a favor. J ust before I left 
home, I heard Father talking about some stock that I think he said 
he had a tip on — he’s got a lot of influential friends that tell him 
things like that, but of course nobody like you who is right m Wall 
Street. Now it would be perfectly wonderful if you would tell me 
whether this stock is any good or not and then when I go home, I 
can tell Father what you said and who you are and he’ll think his 
child isn’t so dumb after all. Will j r ou ? ” 

" What’s the stock ? ” 

" Isn’t it marvelous that I remember the name of it ? It’s Gen- 
eral Motors ” 

" General Motors ! Well, listen, if you’ll keep this under your 
hat ” 

" Oh, that reminds me, I saw your Mayor Jimmy Walker m the 
parade today and I told Grace I thought he was the only man m 
the world who could wear a high hat without looking silly. Do 
you know him ? I’ll bet he’s fascinating to know He’s cute f I 
wish we had a cute mayor I suppose you New Yorkers must 
think our town is a regular wild West show. It really isn’t as bad 
as all that 

" Lou — that’s my brother — he said the funniest thing the night 
before I came away No, it was Wednesday night he said it and 
I didn’t leave till Friday noon on the Century What was I say- 
ing ? Oh, yes. Father and Lou and I were waiting for dinner — 
you know we live on the North Side, just a block south of the park 
— and anyway tlieie were Some noises out on the street that 
sounded just like pistol-shots and Father hurried to the window 
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and looked out and announced that it was ju'd Imck-ftio fiom a 
truck 

“Then Lou said, ‘Well, I’m glad ihoDic beginning to defend 
themselves.’ He meant the ti ticks weie filing back at whoever 
was shooting at them Oi w ould it be w home\ 01 ? I net m < an gr t 
who and whom stiaight But Lou is awfully with , J mean he 
really is He has had two 01 three things m ‘ College Humor/ 
What was youi college ? ” 

“ The Electoral College ” 

“ Oh, you’ie an engineer! And what aie yon doing on Wall 
Stieet? I suppose you gave up your profession ‘for gold/ Ton 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ( You might he accomplishing 
big things like building bridges Which reminds me, do ^on p^ 
bridge ? ” ‘ 

“Yes” 


„ ought to, honestly. I m not \erv good, hut it’s loh of 

tun I belong to a club and w e just have amicus. The othei girls 
used to laugh at me, I was so dumb, hut tin* last winter I got good : 
I mean really not bad at all. And then, just when I was doing so 
well they decided to play this connact and I can't get it at all. 

Ion don t bid anything but slams and I just can't do that I sim- 
ply haven’t the neive 

« 6 eVe J be , en U P V ih L “dbeigh f ” asked Hai , y 

m Washmg^n °Vly falheJ Y th 11 h * TOS 

Burlpicrb Timpc ^ i ai i fl nged it through Congressman 
Mi BnrHH?! the Bur eigh Paint Company m South Chicago. 
It W as It moS ti?T SSman and ° lle of Fathei ’ s closest friends, 
frk f "fl exl “ e 1 «« had in my life And I 

swi— °and clave foACAtYne ’T’ ^ ^ 3 '° U S ° in 

Can you dive ? ” 

Gertrude Ederle°vou Hu! ® ones %* n °t boasting, I’m a regular 

Channel so many tmjT ! wouldn’^ ^ 1 aC10SS the Engbsl1 
though It’s bad enmZh LZ , fc T T ant to s ^ lra that Channel, 
the last time my bi other and I I J* a p * etty S 00cl sailoi. but 

‘ it happens m the best nf £ ?° SS , ed f * om Calais to Dover, well, 
and Jeff ? 6 best ° f famihes ’’ Bnggs says, 01 is it Mutt 

it, but° I^a^tiiem ^iebgicmsfy S ? Faih^°f+ 1 ° U f htn>t io confe ,q 
and pietends the money he sdmihS? ° ften l° kes me abollT jt 
wasted because all I got out of it sen<bn & nie to college was all 

got out of it was a taste for < the funnies/ I 
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answer him back by saying lie went to college, too, and all he cares 
anything about now is golf: It’s all joking of course. Father and 
I aie the best fneiids and chums 1 What was your college ? ” 

. “ The War College.” 

“ Oh, West Point f I’d just love to go up there and watch them 
drill sometime ! F\ e seen it across the river going by on the tram 
and it looks lovely And fall before last, Father and Lou and I 
went to the big football game between West Point and the An- 
napolis Navy You know they had it m Chicago, at Soldiers 7 
Field, in Grant Paik. IPs an enormous place and lots of people 
couldn’t see the game at all, but oui seats were grand Father got 
them tlnough Congressman Burleigh.” 

“ Is that ” asked Uarry, “ the Buileigh who’s m the pamt busi- 
ness m South Chicago ? ” 

“ Do you know him ? ” 

“ I bought a can of pamt fiom him once when I was redecorat- 
ing my garage.” 

“Why, he’s one of Father’s best friends He’s m Congress ' 
How funny that you should really know him 1 ” 

“You can meet congressmen if you go at it the right way.” 

Miss Coakley was talking. 

“ Oh, Mr. Buckley, will you ? Mr. Walsh and I Just 

what vas it you said, Mi. ? ” 

“ I don’t remember saying anything,” replied Dave Wallace on 
her left 

“Why, you He did, too, Mr. He said the Maure- 
tania was the And I said the Paris or the Majestic, oi the 

Berengana Now we want you to grve us your honest ■” 

“ I never mossed on anything but the Santa Maria,” said Harry. 

“ Oh, Italy, how I love it * I could simply There’s no 

other eountiy — -it just seems as if If it weren’t for my sistei 

m Baltimore — maybe some day But a girl is foolish ” 

“ Grace,” said Harry, “ how’s the Scotch holding out? ” 

“ The whole week must have been tough,” said Grace 
“ I don’t see how you men live through it,’ said Miss. Eell, 

“ standing there on the floor of the Exchange all day, shouting at 
each other Why, it simply kills me just to stand and wait five 
minutes m a shop 1 To have to do it all day, I’d perish 1 How do 
you endure it? ” 

“Well, you know those little stools that golf fans carry aiound 
With them I never go on the floor without one, said Han y 
“ My father is the greatest golf fan m the world , I mean I really 
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believe he is, without exception. He never plays less than lour 
times a week and he’s a fine player, I mean for a man his age. 
He’s fifty-four years old and he goes around Onwentsia m a hun- 
dred and twenty. Can that be right ? ” 

“ Easily.” 

Dinner was over and they went Into the living-room. Harry 
and Dave Wallace were together a moment. 

“ I notice you didn’t talk much,” remarked Dave. 

“ But what I said made a big impression ” 4 

" I’d have traded you Coakley foi your dame. Your gal just 
goes along as if she were speaking into a mike, but Miss Coakley 
is a perpetual missing-word contest and it’s impossible to keep out 
of it — every little while you feel as if you just had to guess what’s 
left out ” 

“ She called me Burton and Buckley.” 

iC She called me everything from Welling to Wolheim.” 

Harry tried to hide behind the piano, but Miss Bell soon found 
him. 

“ If we could get two more, don’t you think Grace would let 
us play bridge? ” 

“ I don’t know the game,” said Harry. 

“ But I’d just love to teach you. I can teach you regular auc- 
tion, but not this new contract, where you just bid and bid till 
you’re dizzy.” 

“ I haven’t any card sense and besides, I think that liquor Grace 
gave me was bad ” 

“ Oh, truly ? ” 

“ I’m going to ask her wheie she got it.” 

cc I know a man, or at least my f athei does, who gets the real 
thing straight from Canada. Only he’s out m Chicago.” 

Harry peremptorily summoned Grace into the hall 
“ Grace, that’s terrible Scotch you’ve got It’s given me the first 
headache I’ve had m years ” 

“ I understand, and I’ll tell them you were sick and had to go 
home. You were a darling to come and I’ll never forget it ” 

“ Neither will I.” 

At the door he said 

“ Bemember, old girl, I’ve left your schoolmates just as I found 
them. They’re still free.” 
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WOMEN 


Loukg Jake uttered a few woids which it would pain me to re- 
peat. 

"And what are you ciabbm’ about 9 ” asleep Mike Healy from 
his corner of the bench 

"Oh, nothin* 1 ” said Jake "Nothin* except that I’m sick* 
of it ’ ” / 

" Sick of what ? ” demanded Healy. 

" Of settm’ here ’ ” Jake leplied 

" Yon ! ” said Mike Healy, with a short laugh. " You’ve got a 
fine license to squawk ' Why, let’s see what is it? The third of 
June, and your first June in' the league You ain’t even begin to 
sit’ Look at me 1 Been on this bench since catchers started 
wearm’ a mast, or anyway it seems that long And you never 
hear me crab, do you. Lefty ? ” 

" Only when } T ou talk,” answered the athlete addressed. "And 
that’s only at table or between meals ” 

" But if this kid’s hollerin’ already,” said Mike, " what’ll he be. 
doin’ along m August or Septembei , to say nothin’ about next 
August and the August after that ? ” 

" Don’t wony » ” said Young Jake " I’ll either be a regular by 
the end of this season or I won’t be on this ball club at all ’ 

" That-a-boy > ” said Healy " Thi eaten ’em » ” 

" I mean what I say » ” retorted Jake " I ain’t gom’ to spend 
my life on no bench 1 I come here to play baseball ’ ” 

« Oh, you did ’ ” said Healy "And what do you think I come 
here for, to fish ? ” 

" I ain’t talkin’ about you,” said Young Jake I m talkm 
about myself ” 

" That’s a novelty m a ball player,” remarked Lefty. 

"And what I’m saym’,” Jake went on, e is that Im sick of 

settm’ on this bench ” „ „ , . 

" This ain’t a bad bench,” said Healy. They’s a hell of a lot 


worse places you might sit ” 

" And a hell of a lot better places » ” said Jake 
of one right now. I’m lookin’ right at it 
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“ Where at?” 

“ Right up m the old stand ; the thud — no, the fourth row. next 
to the aisle, the fiist aisle beyond wbeie the screen leaves off.” 

“ I noticed her myself ! ” put m Lefty. “ Damn cute ' Too 
damn cute foi a bushei like you to get smoked up oyei ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know S ” said Young Jake " I didn’t get along 
so bad with them dames down South ” 

’ e Down South ain’t here 1 ” replied Left}*. “ Those dames m 
some of those swamps, they lose then head when they see a man 
with shoes on. But up here you’ve got to have something. If you 
purled that Calhoun County stuff of yours on a gal like that gal m 

the stand she’d yell for the dog catcher. She’d ” 

“They’re all alike ’ ” interrupted Mike Heal}*. “South, or 
here, or anywheies, they’re ’all the same, and all poison t ” 

“ What’s poison ? ” asked Jake. 

3 Women * ” said Healy. “And the moie you have to do with 
era the better chance you’ve got of spendm’ your life on this 
bench Why That’s pitchm’, J oe 1 ” he shouted when the 
third of the enemy batters had popped out and left a runner 

d t ^ secon d base. ee You look good m there today.” he 
added to Joe as the big pitcher approached the dugout 

X in all right, I guess/’ said Joe, pulling on his sweatei and 

moving toward the water bottle “I wished that wind’d die 
down” 


The manager had come in 

f Let ^ ' S et at ’em’” he said. “Nice work, Joe. 
W as that a fast one Meusel hit ? ” 

“< ” sai d 'J oe “A hook, but it didn’t bieak.” 

A couple of runs will beat ’em the way vou’re noma: ” said the 

tas^he aM«i mS «rr er t0 s f 1<!0t bat - “ Make this f « 1!a 
>pL 1 ® d He TOS h °S y ild m FliiUy the othei day.” 

■Tore nifam ° U *2 ? s / ose > and the noneombatants 

Healv® 1 f possession of the bench. Young Jake addressed 
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■ r\^ a K s women done to you, Mike ? ” 

^Oniy broke me. That’s all! ” said Healy. 

spent notW hut VhtT bl ° ke J ° u! The boys tells me J ou 
spent noth n but the summer since you been m the league ” 

.J 11 ; 1 ,' 6 ? a llttle money,” said Healy. “ I don’t throw li 

catnip. „ But th^r’smoie ti Pa 7 1Il r ^ en sma ekers a quart for liquid 

sight worse kind'? ton 5 ^ lan morie 3 r broke, a damn 

* KmcL ’ t0 °* ^d w hen I say women has broke me, 2 
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2 nean they’ve made a bum out of my life; they’ve wiecked my — 
what-do-you-call-it ? ” 

“ Tour caieer,” supplied Lefty 

( “Yes, sir/’ said Healy. ‘’‘'And I ain’t kidding neither Why 
say. listen * Do 3 ou know where I’d be if it wasn’t for a. woman ? 
Eight out there in that infield, pla}in’ that old thud sack ” 

" What about Smitty ? ” asked Young Jake 
" He’d be where I am — on this bench ” 

“ Aw. come on, Mike J Be yourself 1 You don’t claim you’re as 
good as him * ” Jake lemonstiated 

ee J do claim it, but it don't make no difference if I am or I ain’t. 
He shouldn't nevei ought to of had a chance, not on this club,, 
anvway. You’d say the same if you knowed the facts.” 

" W ell. let’s hear ’em ” 

" It’s a long story, and these bo> s has heard it before ” 

"That’s all light, Mike,” said Gephart, a spare catcher. "We 
ain’t listened the last twelve times ” 

" Well, it was the year I come m this league, four years ago this 
spring. I’d been with the Toledo club a couple of years. I was 
the best hitter on the Toledo club I hit 332 the first year and 
•354 the next year. And I led the -third basemen m fieldin’.” 

“ It would be hard not to,” interposed Lefty. "Anything a third 
baseman don’t get they call it a base hit. A thud baseman ought 
to pay to get m the park ” 

Healy glanced coldly at the speaker, and resumed 
" This club had Johnnie Lambert He was still about the best 
thud baseman m this league, but he was thirty-five years old and 
had a bad knee. It had slipped out on him and cost this club the 
pennant. They didn’t have no other third baseman They lose six- 
teen out of twenty games So that learned ’em a lesson, and the} 1, 
bought me. Their idear was to start Johnnie m the spring, but 
they didn’t expect his knee to hold up And then it was gom’ to 
be my turn. 

" But durm’ the winter Johnnie got a hold of some specially i 
somewheres that fixed his knee, and he come South with a new 
least of life. He hit good and was as fast as ever on the bases 
Meanw’ile I had been on a huntin’ trip up m Michigan that wmtei 
and fioze my dogs, and they ailed me so that I couldn t do mvself 

justice all spring ” _ ^ ' 

" I suppose it was some woman made you go huntm , said Gep- 
hai fc, but Healy continued without replying * 

“ They was a gal from a town named Ligomer^ Indiana^ that 
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had visited m Toledo the second yeai 1 plsiyed ball there. Thepco* 
pie wheie she was visitin’ v gieat baseball fan*-* and th^v brong.it 
her out to the game with them , and <die got si nek on me ” 

11 Ligomei can’t be a town' It must be an a c \lum! said 

Lefty. 

« She got stuck on me/’ Healy lepeaied, “ and the people where 
she was stayin’ asked me to then house to supper. After supper 
the man and his wife said how about gom’ to the picture show, and 
the gal said she u as tned and latlier stay home So the man and 
woman excused themselves The} said it v as a picture^ the}' 
wanted to see and would I excuse them i minin’ off and leavin’ we 
two together. They were elubbm’ on me. see 9 

“ Well, I thought to myself. I’ll gne this dame an unpleasant 
surprise, so I didn’t even hold hei hand all evenin’. When I got 
up to go she says she supposed it v ould be the last time she s^en 
me as she expected to go hack to Ligonier the not day. She 
didn’t have no moie intentions of gom’ back the next day than 
erossm’ Lake Erie m a hollow tooth. But she knowed if I thought 
it was good-by I’d lass her. Well, I knowed it wasn’t good-by, hut 
what the hell' So that’s how it staited. and I went to Ligonier 
that fall to see her, and we got engaged to he mari ied. At least she 
seemed to think so ” 

“ Look at that ' ” interrupted Young Jake, his eyes on the field 
cf action “ What could Sam of been thinkm’ ! ” 

" Thmkm’ ' ” said Gephart. “ Him ' ” 

“ What would Sam do,” wondered Lefty , <c if they played base- 
ball with only one base 9 He wouldn’t enjoy tlie game if he 
couldn’t thiow to the wrong one ” 

“ That play’s liable to cost us somethin’,” said Gephart. 

“ I went up m Michigan on a huntin’ trip with some friends of 
mine,” Healy continued. “ I froze my feet and was laid up all 
through January and February and shouldn’t of never went 
South It was all as I could do to wear shoes, let alone play base- 
ball I wasn’t really myself till along the first of May. But. as T 
say, Johnnie Lambert had a new least of life and was lookin’ beL 

ter than he’d looked for years His knee wasn’t troublin’ him at 
all. 

that’s how things went till around the last part of June. 
I uidn t get no action except five or six times goin’ up to hit for 
somebody. And I was like a young colt, crazy" to be let loose. I 
knowed that if I once got m there and showed what I could do 
■Judge Landis himself couldn’t keep me on the bench. J 22sed to 
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kneel down every night and pray to God to get to work on Lam- 
bert's knee. 

“ The gal kept writm' me letters and I answered 'em once m a 
wble,' but we hadn't saw each other since before Christmas. She 
hinted once or twice about when was we gom' to get married, but 
I told her I didn't want to even disgust the subject till I was some- 
thin' besides a bench warmer. 

“We had a serious m Chrthe tail-end of June, and the first 
night we was there I got a long-distance call from Ligonier. It 
was the gal's sister, saym' the gal was sick. She was delirious part 
of the time and hollenn' for me, and the doctor said if she could 
see me, it'd probably do her more good than medicine 

“ So I said that's all right, but they ain't no off days m the 
schedule right now and I can't get away. But they had looked up 
the time table and seen where I could leave Chi after the ball game, 
spend the night m Ligonier and get back for the game the next 
day. 

“ So I took a tram from Englewood m the evenin' and when J 
got off at Ligonier, there was my gal to meet me She was the pic*- 
xure of health and no more delirious than usual. They said she had 
been just about ready to pass out when she learned I was cornin' 
and it cured her. They didn't tell me what disease she'd had, but 
I suppose it was a grasshopper bite or somethin'. 

“ When I left next mornin', the weddm' date was set for that 


faff. 

“ Somewheres between South Bend and Laporte, the tram 
stopped and liked it so well that we stayed there over three hours. 
We hit Englewood after four o'clock and I got to the park just m 
time to see them loadin' Lambert into a machine to take him away. 
His knee had broke down on him m the first mnin s He am t 
never played ball since And Smitty, who's always been a natural 

second baseman, he had my job " 

“ He's filled it pretty good," said Lefty 

“ That's either here or there " retorted Healy Hid been 
around, nobody'd ever knowed if he could play third base or not. 
And the worst of him is,” he added, “ that he never gets hurt 
“ Maybe you ain’t prayed for him like you done lor Lambert, 
said Young Jake “ What happened to the gal 9 Did you give her 

the air ? _ - T , 

« Ho, I didn't," said Healy “ When I give my word, I keep it 
I simply wrote and told her that I'd agieed to marry her and I 
wouldn't go back on it. But that my feelin s towards her was the 
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came as if she ^as an advanced ca c e of spinal meningitis. She 
nevei answeied the lettei. so I don't knon if we’ie ill engaged 
or not ” 

The inning rvas over and the bo\? neie coming m. 
c< Joe was lucky to get out of that with onh two lum/* ie- 
marked Lefty “ Bui of collide it \wa Sam that put him m had/” 
“Pm gom’ to see if he’ll leave me get up on the «aid 

Young .Jake, “ so I can get a bettei look at that dame.” 

The manager waited foi Sam to catch up. ' 

“ What the hell vas the matter uith -you, Sam ? ” lie demanded. 
Sam looked silly 
“ I thou glit •” 

“ That’s where you make youi mistake ! ” the managei bioke m. 
“ Tough luck, Joe’ But U o urns aie nothing We'll get 'em 
back ” 


( c 
a 


' Shall I go up on the lines 5 ” a^ked Young Jake, hopefulh 
You ? No’” said the manager “You. Mike” turning to 
D-salj, over and coach at third base You brought us luck 
yesterday.” ° 

So if was Mike who was held paitly responsible a few momen 1 s 
later when Smitty. who had tripled, was caught napping off the 

Nice coachm , Mike ’ ” said Lefty, as Healv came back to the 
bench. 

did at hml” WatCt lllSSdf ' ” Sl0 " led Mlke - “ And bes,des 1 

y a liai 1 said Left^ - . “ Tom back v. as to the hall game 

X ou were lookin’ up m the stand.” 

JT 5 1 be lo °, Il ! n ’ at the 5tana ' ” demanded Healy. 
bovsYere b< !T 1 Z, aDSW i ered h f“' There was Sl! enec for a time. The 
doU Snafy lTung the ’ r dsuber ™ 

« thls way ' * he said 

third W d tWhp° mb i d °?k In the tan suit - " Wa y over behind 
<‘I the SCre “> m ^be fourth row ” 

l ™ sa y f,f s bad 1 said Jake. 

ball or° youVi l/baek in Win JV* J 5etter get vou r mind on base- 
town in a w’eelbarrow S ”'° eague ’ from town to 

of thembrought ymahttkhlr'd lalk” ™ m<m 3nSt beCaUSe ° ne 
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tfc She wasn’t the only one f Why, say, if it wasn’t for women I’d 
be playin’ legnlai third base for McGriaw light now and cuttm ’ m 
on the big money eyeiy fall.” 

“ I didn’t know you was evei with McGraw.” 

“ I wasn’t,” said Healy, “ but I ought to been, and would of 
been only for a woman. It was when I was playin’ with the Da} - 
ton club , my first year m baseball Boy, I was fast as a streak 1 
I was peggin’ bunts to first base before the guy could drop his bat 
I covered so much giound to my left that I was always knockin’ the 
shortstop down and bumpin’ heads with the light fielder Every- 
body was marvelm’ at me Some of the old timers said I reminded 
them of Bill Bradley at his best, only that I made Bradley look 
like he was out of the game for a few days. 

“ Baldy Pierce was umpirin’ m our league that year. He wasn’t 
a bad umps, but he never left business mterfeie with pleasure 
Many’s the time he called the last fella out m the last mmn’s 
when the fella was safer than a hot chocolate at the Elks’ conven- 


tion — just because Baldy was hungiy for suppeit 

“ He was so homely that dogs wouldn’t live m the same town 
and his friends used to try and make him weai his mask off the 
field as well as on. And yet he giabbed some of the prettiest gals 
you evei see. He said to me once, he said, ‘’Mike,’ he said, ‘'you 
tell me I’m homelier than Radioed Stieet, but I can cop more pips 
than you can with all your good looks 1 ’ ” 

At this point there were unprintable comments by Letty, Gep- 
hart, and other occupants of the bench 

“ One of these gals of his,” Healy went on. “ was a gal named 
Helen Buck from Hamilton, Ohio She was visitin’ m Dayton 
and come out to the ball game The first day she was theze a lot 
of the boys was hit m the face by tin own balls, and eveiv time a 
foul went to the stand the whole infield run m to shag it But 
she wouldn't look at nobody but Pieice 

“ Well, McGiaw had heard about me, and he sent a fella named 
McDonald, that was scoutin’ for him, to look me ovei It was m 
September and we was just about through How the garner come 
out didn’t make no difference, but I lmowed this McDonald was 
there and w r hat he was there for, so I wanted to make a show m . 
He had came intendin’ to stay two days, but he d oiei looked a 
skip m the schedule that left us without no game the second da}, 
so he said one game would have to be enough, as he had to go some- 


wheres else 

« We was playin’ the Springfield club. I had a good day m the 
field, but Bill Hutton, who started pitcliin’ for them, he was hog 
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wild and walked me the first two times up. The third time the} 
was a man on thud and I had to follow orders and squeeze him 
home. So I hadn’t had no chance to really show what 1 could do 
np there at the plate 

“ Well, we come into the ninth nmin’s with fhc score tied and it 
* was g ettm ' P 1G ^y dark We got two of them out, and thru their 
hist baseman, Jansen, he got a base on halls Bill Boone caught 
a hold of one just light and ciacked it to the fence and it looked 
like Jansen would score, but he Mas a slow runnet. Da\v Shaw, 
our shortstop, thought he must of scored and when the hall was 

hr own to lnm he throwcd it to me to get Boone, who was Irvin’ 
for three bases 

Well, I had took m the situation at a glance , I seen that Jan- 
sen, hadn t scored and if I put the ball on Boone quick enough, 
why the run wouldn’t count. So I lunged at Boone and tagged 
him befoie Jansen had ciossed the plate. But Pierce said the 

Missed°b?™ f ‘T l * T ‘i "‘T’ 1 01,t bc<>n,, ‘ ;t ‘ ] ’ (1 missed him. 

tate stitches I 3 ’’ " b ° le 1 taggcd hlm thcy to 

fell^S™! g ! Te ,.’ em a ? ne , lun and when the fust two 

fellas got out m oui half eveiybody t bought it w as over But Daw 

W on iThutB?^ i e uV hat a mnn llko 1 C0llld of inn arounjl 
metobnnghim ’7 ^ DaVy at thlrd basa ' * was up £ 

Pi**}"’ * or f Spnngfida, and 

was outside, but Pieice called it', L P 0110 8° by. as it 

of balls that he couldn’t call strike, 4 1 Ti n’ cy " as a ““P 1 ® 
the leftfield fence but if n V ? cracked the next one o^ er 

and two, and the next In 11 h +i ^ 1GS That made it two 
bead just when I did they’d of Wel1 ’ lf , 1 lladn?fc ducked my 

gomery County And Xf I b 5 biains scatteiGd *U over Mont- 
and i/n for Te ddiw PierCe d ° but yeU * Batter out 1 ’ 

is what he said. He ssud^M^k^f 11111 'j ba * tbc ball, and here 
mean nothin’, hut lf this hprp ry ve ’r b ? sai d, f these games don’t 
of meant a game tomorrow w?^ 6 bad wound U P a tie it would 
date for tomorrow Wo oTn X* We § 0t a ° ff da Y And I made a 
You wouldn’t want me to miss fh m Hamilton. 

bust him’mTh’e Chin ^ “ dldlrt yo “ break h.s nose or 

“ HlS n ° Se WaS bl0ie ’” said Healy,v« and he didn’t have 
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no chin. I tried to get a hold of McDonald, the fella that was 
there scoutin’ me I was gom’ to explain the thing to him But 
he’d left town before I could catch him. It seems, though, that 
he’d set over to the side where he couldn’t see what a lousy strike it 
was and he told a friend of mine that he couldn’t recommend a 
man that would take a third strike when a base hit would of tied 

up the game; that on top of me ‘ missm’ ’ Boone at third ” 

Another half inning was over and Healy started for the third- 
base coaching line without waiting for the manager to reach the 
bench His teammates were not m a position to see the glance he 
threw at a certain spot m the stand as he walked to his “ work.” 
When the side was retired scoreless and he had returned to his cor- 
ner of the dugout he looked more desolate than ever. 

“ Women i” he said “Why, if it wasn’t for women I’d be 
playin’ third base for Huggins, I’d have JoC Dugan’s job, I’d be 
livin’ right here m the capital of the world ” 

“ How do }'ou make that out? ” asked Young Jake. 

“It’s a long story,” said Healy, “ but, I can tell you m a few 
words We was playin’ the New York Club out home Drank 
Baker had began to slip and Huggins was lookin' for a good young 
fella to take his place. He was crazy to get me, but he had heard 
that I didn’t want to play m New York This had came from me 
kiddm’ with some of the boys on the New York Club, tellm’ ’em I 
wouldn’t play here if they give me the town So Huggins wanted 
to make sure before he started a trade And he didn’t want no one 
to see him talkin’ to me. So he came around one night to the hotel 
where I was livin’ at the time I was up m my room waitin’ for 
the phone gal to be off duty. She was stuck on me and I had a 
date to take her for a drive So when Huggins come to see me she 
said I was out She was afraid her date was goih’ to be interfered 
with. So Huggins went away and his club left town that night.” 

“ What did you do to her ? ” asked J ake 

“ Oh, I couldn’t do nothin’ to her,” said Healy. “ She claimed 
she didn’t know who it was ” 

“ Didn’t he give his name ? ” 

“No” 

“ Then how do you know it was Huggins ? ” 

“ She said it was a little fella ” 

“ He ain’t the only little fella ” 

“ He’s the littlest fella I kilow,” said Healy 
“ But you ain’t sure what he wanted to see you for.” 

“What would Huggins want to see me for— to scratch my 
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■back? But as I say, she didn't know who it wa*. so I couldn't do 
nothin' to her except ignoie her fiom then on. and they couldn't of 
been no woise punishment as far as she w a 4 ? eoneei nod." 

“All and all," summed up Lefty, “if it wasn’t for women, 
you'd of been playin' tlmd base for McGiaw and IT uggins and this 
elnli, all at the same time " 

“ Yes," said Healy, “ and with Washm'ton, too Why " 

“Mike Healy!" interrupted the voice of Dick Trade, 'veteran 
usher “ Here's a mash note and it wants an answer." 

Healy read the note and ciumpled it m his hand. 

“ Who is she ? ” he asked 

“Look where I point," said Trade “It's that good-lookin' 
dame m the tan suit, m the fourth row, back of ihn d base Thcic \ 
She asked me who yon was when you was out theie coachin'. So 
I told her, and she give me that note She said you could answer 
yes 01 no " 

“ Make it 4 yes,' " said Healy, and Trade w’ent away. 

Healy threw the ciumpled note under the water bottle and ad- 
dressed Young Jake. 

“ What I want you to get through youi head, boy " 

“ Oh, for God's sakes, shut up * " said Young Jake. 



XIII 

A BAY WITH CONRAD GREEN 

Conrad Gnr/or v oke up depiessed and, for a moment, could not 
think win . Then lie remembeied. Ileiman Plant was dead ; Her- 
man Plant, who had been his confidential secretary ever since he 
had begun producing , who had been much more than a secretary 
— his champion, votaiy, shield, bodyguard, tool, occasional lackey, 
and the butt of his heavy jokes and nasty temper. Eor forty-five 
dollars a week. 

Herman Plant was dead, and this Lewis, recommended b} r 
Ezia Peebles, a fellow entrepreneur, had not, yesterday, made a 
good first impression. Lewis was apparently impervious to hints. 
You had to tell him things right out, and when he did understand 
he looked at }*ou as if you weie a boob And insisted on a salary 
of sixty dollars right at the start. Perhaps Peebles, who, Green 
knew, hated him almost enough to make it fifty-fifty, was doing 
him another duty tuck dressed up as a favor 

After ten o’clock, and still Green had not had enough sleep. It 
had been nearly three when his young wife and he had left the 
Bryant-Walkers’. Mrs Green, the former Marjorie Manning of 
the Vanities chorus, had driven home to Long Island, while he 
had staved m the rooms he always kept at the Ambassador. 

Majone had wanted to leave a good deal earlier, through no 
lack of effort on her part she had been almost entirely ignored by 
hei anstociatic host and hostess and most of the guests. She had 
confided to her husband more than once that she was sick of the 
whole such-and-such bunch of so-and-so’s As far as she was con- 
cerned, they could all go to hell and stay there » But Green had 
been rushed by the pretty and stage-struck J oyce Bramard, wife 
of the international polo star, and had successfully combated his 
own wife’s importunities till the Bramards themselves had gone. 

Yes, he could have used a little more sleep, but the memory of 
the party cheered him Mrs Bramard, excited by his threatrical 
aura and several highballs, had been almost affectionate She had 
promised to come to his office some time and talk over a stage ca- 
reer which both knew was impossible so long as Brainard lived. 
But, best of all, Mr. and Mrs. Green would he listed in the papers 
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as among those present at the Bryani -Walkens’, along with the 
Vandeibecks, the Suttons, and the Schuyleis, and that would just 
about be the death of Peebles and other social s\ < opba nts of “ show 
business.” He would older all the papeis now and look for his 
name. No, he was late and must get to his othee. No telling 
what a mess things were m without Herman Plant And, by the 
way, he mustn’t forget Plant’s funeial this aftei noon. 

He bathed, telephoned for his breakfast, and his fa\ 01 ite barber, 
dressed m a symphony of puiple and giay, and set out foi Broad- 
way, pretending not to heai the “ TheieVComad Gieen » ” spoken 
in awed tones by two flappeis and a Westchestei icaltoi nhom lie 
passed en route. 

Green let himself into Ins pnvate office, an office of luxurious, 
exotic furnishings, its walls adorned with expensne landscapes 
and a Zuloaga portrait of his wife. He took off Ins twenty-fii e 
dollar velom hat, appioved of himself in the laigc minor, sat 
down at Ins desk, and lang for Miss Jackson. 

“All the morning papeis,” he ordered, “and tell Leu is to 
come in ” 


1 11 have to send out foi the papers,” said Miss Jackson, a 
tired-looking woman of foity-five 01 fifty 

“ ™Ti IT Sen i out? 1 bought we had an arrange- 
ment with that boy to leave them eveiy moi mn (r 

We dld the boy says he can’t leave them any more till 
we’ve paid ud to date ” J 

“ What do we owe ? ” 


“ Sixty-five dollars ” 

hrmbylL^eek? 1 ^ 8 ' =* HOTelrt ^ been paying 

“ No. You told me not to.” 

mgtorobS"“ thlnSOftlleklna ’ dollars' He’stry- 

showe&metoTbook. * It’smoie than't^Y Jackson 
and yon know we’ve never paid hwA 11 ^ weeks S1 n<=« began, 

ever been printed ^TeNm bY™ d 'Y rs ’ wor ^b °f newspapers 
papers and do it quick 1 Aft Pr T Ue Tn no '” r sen< ^ f° r ^ ie 
ner every morning and nlv L T down at the cor- 

mail ” , S m Pay for them Tell Lewis to bring me the 

He was a ma°n underThirtv ^® ently tlle new secretary came in. 

thllty ’ wllom wonld have taken for a 
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high school teacher rather than a theatrical general’s aide-de- 
camp. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Green/’ he said. 

His employer disregaided the greeting. 

“ Anything m the mail ? ” he asked. 

“Not much of importance. I’ve alieady answered most of it. 
Here are a few things fiom your clipping bureau and a sort of dun- 
ning letter from some jeweler m Philadelphia ” 

“ What did you open that for ? ” demanded Green, crossly. 
“ Wasn’t it marked personal ? ” 

“ Look here, Mr. Green,” said Lewis quietly “ I was told you 
had a habit of being rough with your employees I want to warn 
you that I am not used to that sort of treatment and don’t intend 
to get used to it If you aie decent with me, I’ll work for you. 
Otherwise I’ll resign.” 

“ I don’t know what you’re talking about, Lewis. I didn’t 
mean to be rough It’s just my way of speaking Let’s forget it 
and I’ll try not to give you any moie cause to complain.” 

“ All light, Mr. Green You told me to open all your mail ex- 
cept the letters with that one little mark on them ” 

“ Yes, I know. Now let’s have the clippings ” 

Lewis laid them on the desk. 

“ I threw away about ten of them that were all the same — the 
announcement that } r ou had signed Bonnie Blue for next season. 
There’s one there that speaks of a possible partnership between 
you and Sam Stem ” 

“ What a nerve he’s got, giving out a statement like that. Pine 
chance of me mixing myself up with a crook like Stem * Peebles 
says he’s a full stepbrother to the James boys So is Peebles him- 
self, for that matter. What’s this long one about ? ” 

“It’s about that young composer, Casper Ettelson. It’s by 
Deems Taylor of the Woi Id. There’s just a mention of you down 
at the bottom ” 

“ Read it to me, will you ? I’ve overstrained my eyes lately.” 

The dead Herman Plant had first heard of that recent eye strain 
twenty years ago. It amounted to almost total blindness where 
words of over two syllables were concerned 

“ So far,” Lewis read, “ Ettelson has not had a book worthy of 
his imaginative, whimsical music How we would revel m an Et- 
telson score with a Barrie libretto and a Conrad Green produc- 
tion.” 

“ Who is this Barrie ? ” asked Green. 
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“ I suppose it's James M Baine,” xeplied Lewis, cf the man who 
wrote Peter Pan.” 

“ I thought that was written by a fella over m England,” said 
Green 

“ I guess he does live m England He was horn m Scotland. I 
don’t know where he is now ” 

“ Well, find out if lie’s in New Yoik, and, if he is, get a hold of 
him. Maybe he’ll do a couple of scenes foi our next show. Come 
m, Miss Jackson Oh, the papers 1 ” 

Miss Jackson handed them to him and went out. Green turned 
fust to the societv page of the Herald Tubvne. His eye trouble 
v as not so severe as to prevent his finding that page And he could 
1 ead his name when it was theie to be read 

Tlnee paiagiaphs weie devoted to the Biyant-Walkei affair, 
two of them being lists of names And Mi. and Mis. Comad 
Gieen were left out 


1 commented Gieen, and grabbed the other papers, 
lhe II oild and 2 imes weie seaiched with the same hideous re- 
sult And the otheis did not mention the paity at all 

“ — repeated Gieen “I’ll get somebody for tins'” 
rhem to Lems- “Held Take this telegram Send il to the 
iiianagmg editors of all the morning papers, you’ll find their 
lames pasted on Plants desk Now: ‘Ask your society editor 

“• , name ”0* 0“ list Of guests at Bryan t-Walker dinner 
M ednesday night Makes no diffeience to me. as am not seek no- 
on on "h°t tot , P ,f 1Clt 'V ^ 14 l00fa llke oonspn-acy. and tiiou^rt 
mnoi t Vell a, 0S lave f hvays becn good fueud of your 

“If wn L ' ,f atly aclre \ llsei - 1 gooss that’s enough ” 

„r.„n 1 e l SU ?f Y"’ s ? ld “ I’m aftaid a tele- 

v e * ns ^ 01 "d 311st be laughed at ” 

cheap ^epoUei s^niake rffool of"me g ° mg , t0 W a bunch of 

neien't lcpoitm tlicie AViff 1 '!' ' f re P° r * els There piobably 
In U,c "ho ^gn e tlfe part ,- » ^ 1$ S“Y g iTC “ <"* 

Don! sen!f he'Y^auf 1 But d She Bmnt Sf* ^ 

01 nio uh\ the lioll dul me rsr^ant-u alkeis are ashamea 

.O go and Si," new ‘dm "n 'i"' 0 1 cailail % d > d “’* 

. A. if „ had becn “ LS„t for + T i 1 ®" ” 

and Kate, the c\ntplih n « , cuej L^ le 'telephone rang at this 

imt'IValkers’secietaiy iias oil the wnet an,1 ° UUCec ' 1 that the Bry- 
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* I am speaking for Mrs. Bryant-Walker," said a female voice. 
"She is elianman of the committee on entertainment^ for the 
Women's Progress Bazaar. The bazaar is to open on the third of 
next month and wind up on the evening of the fifth with a sort of 

vaudeville entertainment She wanted me to ask you ■" 

Green hung up with an oath 

" That's the answer J " he said " The damn grafters ! " 

Miss Jackson came m again. 

" Mr Robert Blair is waiting to see you." 

"Who is lie?" 

" You know. He tried to wiite some things for one of the 
shows last year." 

" Oh, yes. Say, did you send flowers to Plant's house ? " 

" I did," replied Miss Jackson " I sent some beautiful roses " 
" How much ? " 

" Forty-five dollars," said Miss Jackson 

" Forty-five dollars for roses ' xVnd the man hated fiowei s even 
when he was alive f Well, send m this Blau " 

Robert Blair was an ambitious young fiee lance who had long 
been trying to write for the stage, but with little success 
" Sit down, Blair," said. Green “ What's on your mind ? " 
et Well, Mr. Gieen, my stuff; didn't seem to suit you last yeai, but 
this time I think I've got a scene that can't miss " 

“ All light If you want to leave it here. I'll read it over " 

“ I haven't written it out I thought I'd tell you the idea first " 
"■Well, go ahead, but cut it short, I've got a lot of things to do 
today. Got to go to old Plant's funeral for one thing " 

“ I bet you miss' him, don't you 1 ? " said Blair, sympathetically 
" Miss him 1 I should say I do ! A lovable character and 
with a glance at Lewis — "the best secietaiy I'll ever have But 
let's hear your scene " 

" Well," said Blair, " it may not sound like much the way I tell 
it, but I think it'll woik out great Well, the police get a report 
that a woman has been muideied m her home, and they go theie 
and find her husband, who is acting very neivous. They give him 
the third degree, and he finally bieaks down and admits he killed 
her. They ask him why, and he tells them he is very fond of beans, 
and on the preceding evening he came home to dinner and asked 
her what there was to eat, and she told him she had lamb chops, 
mashed potatoes, spinach, and apple pie. So he says, f No beans ? ' 
and she says, * No beans.' So he shoots her dead. Of course, the 
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scene 

Then 


i 

between the husband and wife is acted out on the stage. 
'11 

It’s no good 1 ” said Conrad Green. In the first place, it 
takes too many people, all those policemen and everybody .” 

Why, all you need is two policemen and the man and lus wife. 
And wait till I tell you the rest of it ” 

I don t like it \ it’s no good. Come back again when you’ve 
got something.” 

When Blair had gone Green turned to Lewis. 

, That s all for just now,” he said, “ but on your way out tell 
Miss Jackson to get a hold of Martin and say I want him to drop 
m here as soon as he can.” r 

|| What Mai tin ? ” asked Lewis 

librettos” kn ° W ~ Joe Maitm > the man that Writes most of our 

Co , nrad Green the room to his safe, opened it, 

and took out a box on which was inscribed the name of a Phila- 

matched r i r °' m ^ ox ke remove( t a beautiful rope of 
Jacfeon S ^ r gazm £ at ln admiration when Miss 

he hasUy repiaced them “ th - 

Jackson ’ 

“ Tell him Fm not m ” 

till you’ll talk toVim S Bealto’Mr p 1 * 6 Y S gomg to Wa]t 

"* h ” s ‘ 1 

hands with his' unwdlmghost wh^hadT 1111 ^ 1 ? S , lsted on sliakm S 

sat d0 ™ at his desk - 

« Well 1 mow of” Green replied shortly 
tie paper; Ga^few To 1>m sure J®»*« read our lit- 

“ You don’Umow Chat Cm™ t0 r « ad 1S manu sc»pts ” 
really a growing paper within V. re A J nis ^L n g5 ’ said Hawley. “ It’s 

“e youColSfl from ~a n °dpo“ tl0n ’ “* ‘ ° ir ' 

■; No y iCtemg^ UbSCnphons ? ” •** Green. 

^ell, frankly, Mr. Hawley, X don’t believe I need any adyer- 
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tising. I believe that even the advertising I put m the regular 
daily papers is a waste of money 

“ J ust the same,’’ said Hawley, “ I think you'd be making a 
mistake not to take a page m Gay New York. It’s only a matter 
of fifteen hundred dollars." 

“ Fifteen hundred dollars ! That's a joke ! Nobody’s going to 
hold me up ? ’’ 

“ Nobody’s trying to, Mr. Green. But I might as well tell you 
that one of our reporters came m with a story the other day — 
well, it was about a little gambling affair m which some of the 
losers sort of forgot to settle, and — well, my partner was all for 
printing it, but I said I had always felt friendly toward you and 
why not give you a chance to state your side of it ? ’’ 

" I don’t know what you’re talking about If your reporter has 
got my name mixed up m a gambling story he’s crazy.’’ 

“ No. He’s perfectly sane and very, very careful We make a 
specialty of careful reporters and we’re always sure of our facts.’’ 

Conrad Green was silent for a long, long time Then he said . 

“ I tell you, I don’t know what gambling business you refer to, 
and, furthermore, fifteen hundred dollars is a hell of a price for a 
page m a paper like yours But still, as you say, you’ve got the 
kind of circulation that might do me good So if you’ll cut down 
the price ” 

“ I’m sorry, Mr. Green, but we never do that ’’ 

“ Well, then, of couise you’ll have to give me a few days to get 
my ad fixed up. Say you come back here next Monday after- 
noon.’’ 

“ That’s perfectly satisfactory, Mr Green,’’ said Hawley, “ and 
I assure you that you’re not making a mistake And now I won’t 
keep you any longer from your work ’’ 

He extended his hand, but it was ignored, and he went out, his 
smile a little broader than when he had come m Green remained 
at his desk, staring straight ahead of him and making semi-audible 
references to certain kinds of dogs as well as personages referred to 
in the Old and New Testaments He was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Lewis 

- “ Mr. Green,’’ said the new secretary, " I have found a check 
for forty-five dollars, made out to Herman Plant I imagine it is 
for his final week’s pay Would you like to have me change it and 
make it out to his widow ? ’’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Green “ But no , wait a minute Tear it up and 
I’ll make out my personal check to her and add something to it.’’ 
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“ All right,” said Lewis, and left. 

a Forty-five dollais’ woith oi flow pi s. wild Green to himself, 
and smiled for the fust time that moi ning 

He looked at his watch and got up and put on his beautiful hat. 
« Fm going to lunch,” he told Mi«« Jackson on Ins waj through 
the outer office. “ If Peebles or anybody important calls up, tell 
them I’ll be heie all afternoon ” 

“ You’ie not foi getting Mr Plant’s funei al ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s light. Well, I’ll be here fiom onc-ihhfv to about 
three ” 

A head waiter at the Astoi boned to him obsequiously and 
escoited him to a table near a window, while the occupants of sev- 
eral otliei tables gazed at him spellbound and whispered. a Conrad 
Green ” 

A luncheon of clams, sweetlneads, spinach, strawberry ice cream, 
and small coffee seemed to satisfy him ne signed 3ns check and 
then tipped Ins own waiter and the head waiter a dollar apiece, 
the two tips falling just short of the cost of the meal 

Joe Martin, his chief librettist, was waiting when he got back to 
his office. 


“ Oh, hello, Joe 1 ” lie said, eoidially. “ Come right inside I 
think I’ve got something for you.” 

Maitm followed him m and sat down without waiting for an 
invitation Gieen seated himself at his desk and drew out his 
cigarette case 

“ Have one, Joe ? ” 


“ Not that kind ' ” said Martin, lighting one of his own. 
“ You’ve got rotten taste m everything but gals ” 

“ And libiettists,” replied Green, smiling. 

But hei e s what I wanted to talk about I couldn’t sleep last 
night, and I ;just laid theie and an idea came to me for a comedy 
scene 1 11 give you the baie idea and you can woik it out. It’ll 
take a girl and one of the comics, maybe Fiaser, and a couple of 
other men that can play. 

Well, the idea is that the comic is married to the girl In the 
first place, I a better mention that the comic is ciazy about beans. 
, : el /- 1 0Ile n] g^ comic no, wait a minute. The police get word 
hat the comic s wife has beqn murdered and two policemen come 
° a a C ? mi ? sa P a Nment to investigate They examine the corpse 
and find out slie a teen shot through the head. They ask the comic 

ff.li'T’? wh ,° d ] d 14 and , he says no, hut they keep after him, and 
<™» 1 H, he breaks down and admits that he did it himself. 
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“ But lie says, f Gentlemen, if you’ll let me explain the eircum , 
stances, I don’t believe you’ll anest me ’ So they tell him to ex- 
plain x and he says that he came home from work and he was very 
hungry and he asked his wife what they were going to have for 
dinner. So she tells him — clams and sweetbreads and spinach and 
strawberry ice cream and coffee. So he asks her if she isn’t going 
to have any beans and she says no, and he shoots her. What do you 
think you could do with that idea ? ” 

“ Listen, Connie,” said Martin • “ You’ve only got half the scene, 
and you’ve got that half wrong. In the second place, it was played 
a whole season in the Music Box and it was wntten by Bert Kal- 
mar and Harry Ruby Other vase I can do a whole lot with it ” 

“ Are you sure you’re right ? ” 

“ I certainly am ! ” 

“ Why, that damn little thief ! He told me it was his ! ” 

“ Who ? ” asked Martin. 

“ Why, that Blair, that tried to butt in here last year. I’ll £L 
him 1 ” 

“ I thought you said it was your own idea ” 

“ Hell, no ! Do you think I’d be stealing stuff, especially if it 
was a year old? ” 

“ Well,” said Martin, “ when you get another inspiration like 
this, give me a ring and I’ll come around. Now I’ve got to hurry 
up to the old Stadium and see what the old Babe does m the first 
inning.” 

“ I’m sorry, Joe. I thought it was perfectly all right ” 

“ Nevermind! You didn’t waste much of my time. But after 
this you’d better leave the ideas to me. S& long f ” 

“ Good-by, Joe, and thanks for coming m.” 

Martin went and Green pressed the button for Miss J ackson. 

“ Miss Jackson, don’t ever let that young Blair m here again. 
He’s a faker 1 ” 

“All right, Mr. Green But don’t you thmk it’s about time you 
were starting for the iuneral ? It’s twenty minutes of three ” 

“ Yes But let’s see where is Plant’s house ? ” 

" It’s up on One Hundred and Sixtieth street, just off Broad- 
way.” 

“ My God ! Imagine living there 1 Wait a minute. Miss Jack- 
son Send Lewis here ” 

“ Lewis,” he said, when the new secretaiy appeared, “ I ate 
something this noon that disagreed with me I "wanted to go up 
to Plant’s funeral, but I really think it would be dangerous to try 
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it. Will yon go np there, let them know who yon are, and kind of 
represent me ? Miss Jackson will give yon the address.” 

" Yes, sir,” said Lewis, and went ont 

Almost immediately the sanetnm door opened again and the 
beautiful Marjorie Gieen, nee Manning, enteied unannounced. 
Green’s face registered not altogether pleasant surprise. 

“ Why, hello, dear ! ” he said. “ I didn’t know yon were com- 
ing to town today. 

“ I never told you I wasn’t,” he wife replied. 

They exchanged the usual connubial salutations. 

I supposed you noticed,” said Mis. Green, “that our names 
were not on the list of guests at the party.” 

No ; I ha\ en t had time to look at the papers. But what’s the 
diiteience’ ” 

difference at all, of course. But do you know what I 
mik 1 think we were invited just because those people want to 
get something out of you, for some benefit or something.” 

‘ A fine chance * I hope they try it ! ” 

e \ e L that’s not what i came to talk about.” 

“Yell dear, what is it 9 ” 

2 J S 10U S^ lfc m avbe you’d remember something, ” 

Y hat, honey’ ” & 

g0 Z'^ Wc!1, tIiere ’ S n0 USe talbn s *out it if you’re for- 


iac G e'Cghteu r ei ead TO “ Hed m deep thou S ht > then h» 

;; YouTu^L'S ! It>s your blrt,lday ! ” 

l su ,fl * I’ve been thinking of it for weeks t ” 

<h.nP\°na‘ ’’-ITS ™ 3 ' 0U + , had been ’ y° u ’ d said some- 
gno,, mo some little thing, just any httle tlnng ” 3 

"rn pTc dtoVou.” 1 h 0 d ; “f °T m r b? ‘Shtenea up. 

In a moment he'had nn Y J ^i 11 ^ V a ce d ra P 1 dly to the safe. 
Philadelphia In anchor \ an f s the 3ewel box from 

the bt'iutv of its contents 'md 1 *? ^ S le . °P ene d it, gasped at 

d„:S; “ - 

eat 

1 dm, t ronsider anythmg tot c*t»4££ for you.” 
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“ You’re the best husband a girl ever had ! ” 

* I’m glad you’re pleased,” said Green. 

“ Pleased ! Pm overwhelmed And to think I imagined you’d 
forgotten 1 But I’m not going to break up your whole day. I 
know you want to get out to poor old Plant’s funeial. So I’ll run 
along And maybe you’ll take me to dinner somewhere tonight.” 

' “ j certainly will 1 You be at the Ambassador about six-thirty < 
and we’ll have a little birthday party. But don’t you want to leave 
the pearls here now ? ” 

“ I should say not 1 They’re going to stay with me forever ! 
Anyone that tries to take them will do it over my dead body ! ” 

« Well, good-by, then, dear.” 

“ Till half past six ” 

Green, alone again, kicked sliut tlie door of his, safe and re* 4 
turned to his desk, saying m loud tones things which are not or- 
dinarily considered appropriate to the birthday of a loved one. 
The hubbub must have been audible to Miss Jackson ouside, but 
perhaps she was accustomed to it It ceased at another unan- 
nounced entrance, that of a girl even more beautiful than the one 
who had just gone out She looked at Green and laughed. 

“ My God 1 You look happy ! ” she said. 


i » 


. » 


“ Rose ! ” 

“ Yes, it’s Rose But what’s the matter with you ? 

“ I’ve had a bad day.” 

“ But isn’t it better now ? ” 

“ X didn’t think you were coming till to-morrow. 

“ But aren’t you glad I came today *” , , 

“ You bet lam 1 ” said Green “ And if you’ll come here and 

kiss me I’ll be all the gladder.” „ 

“ xx 0< Let’s get our business transacted nrst. 

“ What business ? ” T 

“ You know perfectly well 1 Bast time 1 
that I must give up everybody else but you. 
it would be all off between Harry ana 1 i 
There was a little matter of some pearls 
“ I meant everything Lsaid.’ 

“ They’^airboughtTnd all ready for you But I bought them 
in Philadelphia and for some damn reason they haven t got here 


saw you you insisted 
And I promised you 
— Well, you know. 


her e yet ! Were they so heavy you couldn’t bring them 
with you ? ” 
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‘ Honest, dear, they’ll be here da) aftei tomon ow at the latest.” 

« < Honest ’ is a good word for you to use ! Do you think I m 
dumb? Or is it .that you’ie so u*ed to lying that you cant 
help it? ’ 

“ If you’ll let me explain ” 

“ Explain hell ' W e made a hai gam and you ha\ en’t kept your 

end of it And now ” 

“ But listen ” 

"I’ll listen to nothing' You know where to leach me and 
when you’ve kept youi piomise you can call me up Till then — 
Well, Hany isn’t such bad company ” 

“ Wait a minute, Rose ' ” 

“ You’ve heaid all I’ve got to sa> Good-by ! ” 

And she was gone befoie he could mteicept hei 
Conrad Gieen sat as if stunned Foi fifteen minutes he was so 
silent and motionless that one might have thought him dead. 
Then he shivered as if with cold and said aloud . 

“ I’m not going to wony about them any more To hell with 
all of them ' ” 

He diew the telephone to him and took off the receiver 
“ Get me Mrs Biyant-Walkei ” . 

And after a pause 1 

“ Is this Mis Biyant-Wallcei ? No, I want to speak to her per- 
sonally. This is Conrad Gieen Oh, hello. Mis Walkei. Your 
seeretaiy called me up this morning, but we wei e cut off. She was 
saying something about a benefit Why, yes, certainly, I’ll be glad 
to. As many of them as you want If you’ll just leave it all m my 
hands I’ll guarantee you a pretty good enteitamment It’s no 
bother at all It’s a pleasure Thank you Good-by.” 

Lewis came m / «• 1 

“ Well, Lewis, did you get to the funeral ? ” 

“Yes, Mi Green, and I saw Mrs Plant and explained the cir- 
cumstances to her She said you had always been very kind to 
hei husband. She said that during the week of his illness he 
talked of you nearly all the time and expressed confidence that if 
he died you would attend his funeial. So she wished you had 
been there ” 

Good God ' So do I ' ” said Conrad Green. 
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OLD FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS 

Tom and Grace Carter sat m their livmg-room on Christmas Eve, 
sometimes talking, sometimes pretending to read and all the time 
thinking things they didn’t want to think Their two children. 
Junior, aged nineteen, and Giace, two years younger, had come 
home that day from their schools for the Christmas vacation. Ju- 
nior was m his first year at the university and Grace attending a 
boarding-school that would fit her for college 

I won’t call them Giace and Junior any more, though that is 
the way they had been christened. Junior had changed his name to 
Ted and Giace was now Caroline, and thus they insisted on being 
addressed, even by their parents Tins was one of the things Tom 
and Grace the elder were thinking of as they sat m their living- 
room Christmas Eve. 

Other university fieshmen who had lived here had returned on 
the twenty-first, the day when the vacation was supposed to begin. 
Ted had telegraphed that he would be three days late owing to a 
special examination which, if he passed it, would lighten the ter- 
nfic burden of the next term. He had arrived at home looking so 
pale, heavy-eyed and shaky that his mother doubted the wisdom 
of the concentrated mental efioit, while his father secretly hoped 
the stuff had been non-poisonous and would not have lasting ef- 
fects Caroline, too, had been behind schedule, explaining that her 
laundry had gone astray and she had not dared trust others to 
trace it for her. 

Grace and Tom had attempted, with fair success, to conceal 
their disappointment over this delayed home-coming and had con- 
tinued with then preparations for a Christmas that would thrill 
theii children and consequently themselves They had bought an . 
imposing lot of presents, costing twice or three times as much as 
had been Tom’s father’s annual income when Tom was Ted’s 
age, or Tom’s own income a year ago, before General Motors’ 
acceptance of his new weather-proof pamt had enabled him to 
buy this suburban home and luxuries such as his own parents 
and Grace’s had never dreamed of, and to give Ted and Caro- 
line advantages that he and Grace had perforce gone without. 
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Behind the closed door of the music-room was the elaborately 
decked tree. The piano and piano bench and the floor around the 
tree were covered with benbboned packages of all sizes, shapes and 
weights, one of them addressed to Tom, another to Grace, a few to 
the servants and the rest to Ted and Caroline A huge box con- 
tained a sealskin coat for Caroline, a coat that had cost as much 
as the Carters had formerly paid a year for rent. Even more ex- 
pensive was a “set” of jewelry consisting of an opal brooch, a brace- 
let of opals and gold filigree, and an opal ring surrounded by 
diamonds 


Grace always had preferred opals to any other stone, but now 
that she could afford them, some inhibition prevented her from 
buying them for herself, she could enjoy them much more adorn- 
ing her pretty daughter. There were boxes of silk stockings, lin- 
gerie, gloves and handkerchiefs. And for Ted, a tkree-hundred- 
dollar watch, a de-luxe edition of Balzac, an expensive bag of 
shiny, new steel-shafted golf-clubs and the last word m portable 
phonographs 

But the big surprise for the boy was locked in the garage, a 
black Gorham sedan, a model more up to date and better-looking 
than Tom’s own year-old car that stood beside it Ted could use 
it during the vacation if the mild weather continued and could 
look forward to driving it around home next spring and summer, 
there being a rule at the university forbidding undergraduates 
the possession or use of private automobiles 


/ Every year for sixteen years, since Ted was three and Caro- 
line one, it had been the Christmas Eve custom of the Carter’s to 
hang up their children’s stockings and fill them with inexpensive 
toys Tom and Grace had thought it would be fun to continue the 
custom this year, the contents of the stockings — a mechanical 
negro dancing doll, music-boxes, a kitten that meowed when you 
pressed a spot on her back, et cetera — would make the “lads” 
laugh. And one of Grace’s first pronouncements to her returned 
offspring was that they must go to bed early so Santa Claus would 
not be frightened away. 

But it seemed they couldn’t promise to make it so terribly early. 
Ihey both had long-standing dates m town Caroline was going 
to dinner and a play with Beatrice Murdock and Beatrice’s nine- 
teen-year-old brother Paul The latter would call for her m his 
car at half past six Ted had accepted an invitation to see the 
hockey match with two classmates, Herb Castle and Bernard King. 
He wanted to take his father’s Gorham, but Tom told him un- 
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truthfully that the foot-brake was not working, Ted must be kept 
out of the garage till tomorrow morning. 

Ted and Caroline had taken naps m the afternoon and gone off 
together m Paul Murdock’s stylish roadster, giving their word 
that they would be back by midnight or a little later and that to- 
morrow night they would stay home. 

And now their mother and father were sitting up for them, be- 
cause the stockings could not be filled and hung till they were 
safely m bed, and also because trying to go to sleep is a painful 
and hopeless business when you aie kind of ]umpy. 

“ What time is it ? ” asked Grace, looking up from the third 
page of a book that she had begun to “ read ” soon after dinner. 

“ Half past two,” said her husband. ( He had answered the same 
question every fifteen or twenty minutes since midnight.) 

“You don’t suppose anythmg could have happened?” said 
Grace. 

“We’d have heard if there had,” said Tom. 

“ It isn’t likely, of course,” said Grace, “ but they might have 
had an accident some place where nobody was there to report it or 
telephone or anythmg. We don’t know what kind of a driver the 
-Murdock boy is.” 

“ He’s Ted’s age. Boys that age may be inclined to drive too 
fast, but they drive pretty well.” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve watched some of them drive.” 

“ Yes, but not all of them.” 

“ I doubt whether anybody in the world has seen every nineteen- 
year-old boy drive ” 

“ Boys these days seem so kind of irresponsible ” 

“ Oh, don’t worry f They probably met some of their young 
friends and stopped for a bite to eat or something ” Tom got up 
and walked to the window with studied carelessness “It’s a 
pretty night,” he said “ You can see every star m the sky.” 

But he wasn’t looking at the stars He was looking down the 
road for headlights There were none m sight and after a few mo- 
ments he returned to his chair. 

“ What time is it ? ” asked Grace. 

“ Twenty-two of,” he said. . , 

“ Of what? ” 

“ Of three.” 

“ Your watch must have stopped. Heady an hour ago you toU 
me it was half past two.” 
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cc My watch is all right You probably dozed off. 

“ I haven’t closed my eyes . 55 

« Well, it’s tune you did Why don’t you go to bed t 
“ Why don’t you ? ” 

“ I’m not sleepy ” s 

« Neither am I. But honestly, Tom, it’s silly for you to stay 
up. I’m just doing it so I can fix the stockings, and because I 
feel so wakeful. But there’s no use of your losing your sleep.” 

“ I couldn’t sleep a wink till they’re home.” 

“ That’s foolishness ! Theie’s nothing to woriy about. They’re , 
just having a good time. You were young once yourself ” 

“ That’s just it l When I was young, I was young ” He picked 
up his paper and tried to get interested m the shipping news. 

“ What time is it F ” asked Grace. 

“ Bive minutes of three ” 

te Maybe they’re staying at the Mui docks’ all night.” 

“ They’d have let us know.” 

“ They were afiaid to wake us up, telephoning.” 

At three-twenty a car stopped at the front gate. 

“ There they are l ” 

“ I told you there was nothing to worry about.” 

Tom went to the window. He could }ust discern the outlines 
of the Murdock boy’s roadster, whose lighting system seemed to 
have bioken down. 

“ He hasn’t any lights,” said Tom et Maybe I’d better go out 
and see if I can fix them.” 

“ Ho, don’t > ” said Grace sharply. “ He can fix them himself. 
He’s just saving them while he stands still.” 

“ Why don’t they come m ? ” 

“ They’re probably making plans.” 

tc They can make them m here I’ll go out and tell them we’re 
■still up.” 

“ No, don’t ! ” said Grace as befoie, and Tom obediently re- 
mained at the window. 

It was neaily four when the car lights flashed on and the car 
drove away. Caroline walked into the house and stared dazedly at 
her parents 

“ Heavens » What are you doing up ? ” 

Tom w r as about to say something, but Grace forestalled him. 

i were Gibing over old Christmases,” she said. “ Is it very 
late" 

" I haven’t any idea,” said Caroline. 
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“Where is Ted?” 

“ Isn’t he home? I haven’t seen him since we dropped him at 
the hockey place.” 

“ Well, you go right to bed/’ said her mother. “ Yon must be 
worn out.” 

“lam. kind of We danced after the play What time is break- 
fast? ” 

“ Eight o’clock.” 

“ Oh, Mothei, can’t you make it nine 9 ” 

“ I guess so. You used to want to get up early on Christmas.” 

“ I know, but ” 

“ Who brought you home 9 ” asked Tom 

“ Why, Paul Murdock — and Beatrice.” 

“ You look lumpled ” 

“ They made me sit m the f rumple ’ seat.” 

She laughed at her joke, said good night and went upstairs. 
She had not come even within hand-shaking distance of her fa- 
ther and mother. 

“ The Murdocks,” said Tom, “ must have great manners, mak- 
ing their guest ride m that uncomfortable seat.” 

Grace was silent. 

ic You go to bed, too,” said Tom. “ I’ll wait for Ted.” 

“ You couldn’t fix the stockings.” 

“ I won’t try. We’ll have time for that m the morning ; I mean, 
later m the morning.” 

“ I’m not going to bed till you do,” said Grace. 

“ All right, we’ll both go Ted ought not to be long now. I 
suppose his friends will bung him home We’ll hear him when 
he comes in.” 

There was no chance not to hear him when, at ten minutes be' 
fore six, he came in. He had done his Christmas shopping late 
and brought home a package. 

Grace was downstairs again at half past seven, telling the ser- 
vants breakfast would be postponed till nine. She nailed the 
stockings beside the fireplace, went into the music-room to see that 
nothing had been disturbed and removed Ted’s hat and overcoat 
from wlieie he had carefully hung them on the hall floor. 

Tom appeared a little before nine and suggested that the chil- 
dren ought to be awakened. 

“ I’ll wake them,” said Grace, and went upstairs She opened 
Ted’s door, looked, and softly closed it again. She entered her 
daughter’s room and found Caroline semiconscious. 
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“ Do I have to get up now ? Honestly I can’t eat any tiling. If 
yon could 311st have Molla bung me some coffee. Ted and I are 
both invited to the Murdock’s for breakfast at half past twelve, 
and I could sleep for another hour 01 two.” „ 

« But deane, don’t you know we have Christmas dinner at one . 

« It’s a shame, Mother, but I thought of course our dinner would 


be at night.” 

« Don’t you want to see your piesents ? ” 

“ Certainly I do, but can’t they wait? ” 

Grace was about to go to the kitchen to tell the cook that dinner 
would be at seven instead of one, but she remembeied having 
promised Signe the afternoon and evening off, as a cold, light sup- 
per would be all anyone wanted after the heavy midday meal. 
Tom and Grace breakfasted alone and once more sat in the liv- 


ing-room, talking, thinking and pretending to lead. 

“ You ought to speak to Caiolme,” said Tom. 

“ I will, but not today. It’s Christmas ” 

“ And I intend to 'say a few woids to Ted.” 

“ Yes, dear, you must. But not today ” 

“ I suppose they’ll be out again tonight ” 

<e No, they promised to stay home. We’ll have a nice cozy eve- 
ning.” 

“ Don’t bet too much on that,” said Tom 

At noon the “ cluldien ” made then entiance and responded to 
their parents’ salutations with almost the pioper warmth Ted 
declined a cup of coffee and he and Caroline apologized for mak- 
ing a “ breakfast ” date at the Mui docks’ 

“ Sis and I both thought you’d be having dinner at seven, as 
usual ” 


<c We’ve always had it at one o’clock on Christmas,” said Tom. 

“ I’d forgotten it was Christmas,” said Ted. 

“ Well, those stockings ought to remind you,” 

Ted and Caroline looked at the bulging stockings. 

“ Isn’t there a tree ? ” asked Caroline 

{ Oi course,” said her motlieT <l But the stockings come first.” 
“ We’ve only a little time,” said Caiolme. “We’ll he terribly 
late as it is. So can’t we see the tree now ? ” 

“I guess so,” said Grace, and led the way into the music-room. 
The servants were summoned and the tree stared at and admired. 
* P° u must °P en your presents,” said Grace to her daughter. 

. 1 ca p 5t open them all now,” said Caroline. “ Tell me which 

is special.” 


\ 
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The cover was removed from the huge box and Grace held up 
the coat. ~ 1 

e< Oh, Mother ! ” said CaTolme. “ A sealskin coat ! ” 

“ Put it on/’ said her father. 
u Hot now. We haven’t time.” 

Tlien look at this ! ” said Grace, and opened the case of jewels. 
“ Oh, Mother ! Opals i ” said Caroline. 

“ They’re my favorite stone,” said Grace quietly. 

“ If nobody minds,” said Ted, “ I’ll postpone my personal inves- 
tigation till we get back. I know I’ll like everything you’ve given 
me. But if we have no car m working order, I’ve got to call a 
taxi and catch a train.” 

“ You can drive m,” said his father. ? 

“ Did you fix the brake ? ” 

“ I think it’s all right. Come up to the garage and we’ll see.” 
Ted got his hat and coat and kissed his mother good-by. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ I know you’ll forgive me for not having 
any presents for you and Dad I was so rushed the last three days 
at school. And I thought I’d have time to shop a little when we got 
in yesterday, but I was m too much of a hurry to' be home. Last 
night, eveiy thing was closed.” 

“ Don’t worry,” said Grace “ Christmas is for young people. 
Dad and I have everything we want ” 

The servants had found their gifts and disappeared, expressmg 
effusive Scandinavian thanks. 

Caroline and her mother were left alone. 

“ Mother, where did the coat come from ? ” 

“ Lloyd and Henry’s ” 

“ They keep all kinds of furs, don’t they ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Would you mmd horribly if I exchanged this ? ” 

“ Certainly not, dear. You pick out anything you like, and if 
it’s a little more expensive, it won’t make any difference. We can 
go m town tomonow or next day. But don’t you want to wear 
your opals to the Murdocks’ ? ” 

“ I don’t believe so. They might get lost or something And I’m 

not — well, I’m not so crazy about ■” 

“ I think they can be exchanged, too,” said Grace. “ You run 
along now and get ready to start.” 

Caroline obeyed with alacrity, and Grace spent a welcome mo- 
ment by herself. 
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Tom opened the garage door. 

« Why, you’ve got two cars 1 55 said Ted. 

« The new one isn’t mine/’ said Tom. 

« Whose is it?” 

“ Youis. It’s the new model.” , , „ 

« Dad, that’s wondeiful > But it looks just like the old one. 

« Well, the old one’s pretty good Just the same, youis is better. 
You’ll hud that out when you duve it Hop m and get started. 

I had her filled with gas.” 

w I think I’d lathei duve the old one ” 

"Why?” 

“ Well, what I really wanted, Dad, was a Barnes sport roadstei, 
something like Paul Murdock’s, only a different color scheme. 
And if I don’t duve this Goiham at all, in a} be you could get them 
to take it back or make some kind of a deal with the Barnes 
people.” ' 

Tom didn’t speak till lie was sure of his voice. Then* “All 
right, son. Take my cai and I’ll see what can be done about youi s ’ 
Caroline, waiting foi Ted, lemembered something and called 
xo her mother. “ Here’s "what I got for you and Dad,” she said. 

“ It’s two tickets to 4 Jolly Jane/ the play I saw last night. You’ll 
love it ' ” 

“ When are they for ? ” asked Giace 
“ Tonight,” said Caiolme 

“But deane,” said hei mother, “we don’t want to go out to- 
night, when you piomised to stay home.” 

“We’ll keep oui piomise,” said Caiolme, “but the Mm docks 
may drop m and bring some fi lends and we’ll dance and there’ll 
be music And Ted and I both thought you’d lather be away some- 
where so our noise wouldn’t distuib you ” 

“ It was sweet of you to do this,” said her mother, “ but your fa- 
ther and I don’t mind noise as long as you’ie enjoying youi selves ’ 

“ It’s time anyway that you and Dad had a tieat ” 

“ The real tieat,” said Giace, “ would be to spend a quiet eve- 
ning here with just you two,” 

“ The Murdocks practically invited themselves and I couldn’t 
say no after they’d been so nice to me And honestly. Mother, 
you’ll love this play ' ” 

“ Will you he home for supper ? ” 

“ I’m pretty sure we will, but if we’re a little late, don’t you and 
Dad wait foi us Take the seven-twenty so you won’t miss any- 
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thing. The first act is really the best We probably won't be hun- 
gry, but have Signe leave something out for us m case we are " 
Tom and Grace sat down to the elaborate Christmas dinner and 
didn't make much impression on it Even if they had had any 
appetite, the sixteen-pound turkey would have looked almost like 
new when they had eaten their fill Conversation was intermittent 
and related chiefly to Signe's excellence as a cook and the mildness 
of the weather. Children and Christmas were barely touched on. 

Tom merely suggested that on account of its being a holiday 
and their having theatre tickets, they ought to take the six-ten and 
eat supper at the Metropole His wife said no, Ted and Caroline 
might come home and be disappointed at not finding them Tom 
seemed about to make some remark, but changed his mind. 

The afternoon was the longest Grace had ever known The 
children were still absent at seven and she and Tom taxied to the 
tram Neither talked much on the way to town As foi the plav, 
which Grace was sure to love, it turned out to be a i eh ash of 
“ Cradle Snatchers " and “ Sex," retaining the worst features of 
each 

* When it was over, Tom said “ Now I'm inviting you to the Cove 
Club. You didn't eat any breakfast or dinner or supper and I 
can't have you staivmg to death on a feast-day. Resides, I'm 
thirsty as ivell as hungry " 

They ordered the special table d’hote and struggled haid to get 
away with it Tom diank six high-balls, but they failed to pro- 
duce the usual effect of making him jovial. Grace had one high- 
ball and some kind of cordial that gave her a waim, contented 
feeling for a moment But the warmth and contentment left her 
before the tram w r as half way home. 

The living-room looked as if Yon Kluek's army had just passed 
through Ted and Caroline had kept their promise up to a certain 
point They had spent pait of the evening at home, and the Mur- 
docks must have bi ought all their own friends and everybody else's, 
judging from the results The tables and floors w'ere strewn with 
empty glasses, ashes and cigaret stubs The stockings had been 
torn off their nails and the wrecked contents were all over the 
place Two sizable holes had been burnt m Grace's favorite rug. 
Tom took his wife by the arm and led her into the music-ioom 
“ You never took the tiouble to open your own present " he said 
« And I think theie's one for you. too," said Grace. “They 
didn’t come m here," she added, “ so I guess there wasn't much 
dancing or music.” 
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Tom found Ins gift from Grace, a set of diamond studs and cuff 
buttons for festive wear. Grace’s present from linn was an opal 
ring. 

“ Oh, Tom ! ” she said. 

“ We’ll have to go out somewhere tomorrow night, so I can break 
these m,” said Tom. 

“Well, if we do that, we’d better get a good night’s rest.” 

“ I’ll beat you upstairs,” said Tom. 



XV 

HAEMONY 

Even - a baseball “writer must sometimes work. Regretfully I 
yielded my seat m the P. G., walked past the section where Art 
Graham, Bill Cole, Lefty Parks and young Waldron were giving 
expert tonsonal treatment to‘“ Sweet Adeline,” and flopped down 
beside Eyan, the manager 

“ Well, Cap,” I said, “ we’re due m Springfield m a little over 
an hour and I haven’t written a line ” 

“ Don’t let me stop you,” said Eyan. 

“ I want you to start me,” I said. 

“ Lord ! ” said Eyan “ You oughtn’t to have any trouble 
grinding out stuff these days, with the club m first place and young 
Waldron gone crazy He’s worth a story any day ” 

“ That’s the trouble,” said I “ He’s been worked so much that 
there’s nothing more to say about him Everybody m the country 
knows that he’s hitting .420, that he’s made nine home runs, 
twelve triples and twenty-some doubles, that he’s stolen twenty- 
five bases, and that he can play the piano and sing like Cards'. 
They’ve run his picture oftener than Billy Sunday and Mary 
Pickford put together. Of course, you might come through with 
how you got him.” 

“ Oh, that’s the mystery,” said Eyan. 

“ So I’ve heard you say,” I retorted “ But it wouldn’t be a mys- 
tery if you’d let me print it ” 

“ Well,” said Eyan, “ lf'you’re really hard up I suppose I might 
as well come through. Only there’s really no mystery at all about 
it, it’s just what I consider the most remarkable piece of scouting 
ever done. I’ve been making a mystery of it just to have a little 
fun with Dick Hodges You know he’s got the Jackson club and 
he’s still so sore about my stealing Waldron he’ll hardly speak 
to me. 

“ I’ll give you the dope if you want it, though it’s a boost for 
Ait Graham, not me There’s lots of people think the reason I’ve 
kept the thing a secret is because I’m modest 

ce They give me credit for having found Waldron myself But 
Graham is the bird that deserves the credit and I’ll admit that he 
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almost lmd to got dow n on hit> knee-, to mak<' me take hi^ fin. 1 1? 
sir, Ait Graham was the scout, and now he s Mil mg on tin’ bencu 
and the hoy lie recommended has got his place/' 

“ That sounds pretty good/ 5 1 said “And how did Graham get 


wise 




“rm going to tell you Tou'ie m a liuriy: so J’ll make it 
snappy 

“ You weren’t with us last tall, were you ? Well, we had a dnv 
oil in Detioit, along late m the season Graham's goi relatnes in 
Jackson, so he asked me it’ he could/pend the day iheie. 1 told 
him he could and asked him to keep his cy es peeled foi good xonng 
pitchers, it lie happened to go to the ball game. So he went f o 
Jackson and the next morning he came hack all excited. I asked 
him if he’d found me a pitcher and he said lie hadn’t, hut he’d 
seen the best natuial hitter he’d ever looked at — a kid named 
Waldron 

“‘Well,’ I said, ‘you’ie the last one that ought to he recom- 
mending outfielders If there’s one good enough to hold a regular 
job, it might be your job he’d get ’ 

“ But Ait said that didn’t make any difference to him — he was 
looking out for the good of the club. Well, 1 didn’t see mv wav 
clear to asking the old man to dig up good money for an outfielder 
nobody’d evei heaid of, when we weie pietty well stocked with 
them, so I tiled to stall Ait, hut he kept aftei me and kept after 
me till I agreed to stick m a diaft foi the kid just to keep Art 
quiet So the diaft went m and we got him Then, as you know, 
Hodges tiled to get him back, and that made me suspicious enough 
to hold on to him. Hodges finally came over to see me and wanted 
to know wdio’d tipped me to Waldron That's wlieie the mystery 
stuff started, because I saw that Hodges was all heated up and 
wanted to kid lnm along So I told him w r e had some nught) r good 
scouts working for us, and he said he knew oui regulai scouts and 
they couldn’t tell a ball-playei fiom a tom ligament Then he of- 
fered me fifty bucks if I’d tell him the truth and I just laughed at 
Jim, I said * C A fella happened to be m Jackson one day and saw 
xiim work But I won’t tell you who the fella w r as, because you’ie 
too anxious to know.’ Then he insisted on kn owing what day the 
scout had been m J ackson I said I’d tell him that if he’d tell me 
why he was so blame curious So he gave me his end of it 

It seems his brother, up m Ludmgton, had seen this kid play 
ball on the lots and had signed him light up foi Hodges and taken 
him to Jackson, and of course, Hodges knew he had a woild heater 
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the minute he saw him. But he also knew he wasn't going to be 
able to keep him m Jackson, and, naturally he began to figure how 
he could get the most money tor him It was already August when 
the boy landed m Jackson , so there wasn't much chance of getting 
a big price last season. He decided to teach the kid what he didn't 
know about baseball and to keep him under cover till this year. 
Then everybody would be touting him and there'd be plenty of 
competition. Hodges could sell to the highest bidder. 

“ He had Waldron out practising every day, but wouldn't let 
him play m a game, and every player on the Jackson club had 
promised to keep the secret till this year. So Hodges wanted to 
find out from me which one of his plaj^ers had broken the promise. 

“ Then I asked him if he was perfectly sure that Waldron hadn't 
played in a game, and he said he had gone m to hit for somebody 
just once I asked him what date that was and he told me It 
was the day Art had been m Jackson So I said : 

“ ‘ There's your mystery solved That's the day my scout saw 
him, and you'll have to give the scout a little credit for picking 
a star after seeing him make one base hit ' 

<c Then Hodges said • 

“ f That makes it all the more a mystery Because, m the first 
place, he batted under a fake name. And, m the second place, he 
didn't make a base hit He popped out ' 

“ That's about all there is to it You can ask Art how he picked 
the kid out for a star from seeing him pop out once. I've asked 
him myself, and he's told me that he liked the way Waldron swung. 
Personally, I believe one of those Jackson boys got too gabby. 
But Art swears not " 

“ That is a story," I said gratefully “ An old outfielder who 
must know he’s slipping recommends a busher after seeing him 
pop out once And the busher jumps right m and gets his job." 

I looked down the aisle toward the song birds Art Graham, 
now a bench warmer, and young Waldron, whom he had touted 
and who was the cause of his being sent to the bench, were har- 
monizing at the tops of their strong and not too pleasant voices 
“ And probably the strangest part of the story," I added, <e is 
that Art doesn't seem to regret it. He and the kid appear to be 

the best of friends " ^ 

“ Anybody who can smg is Art’s friend," said Ryan 
I left him and went back to my seat to tear off my seven hun- 
dred words before we reached Springfield I considered for a 
moment the advisability of asking Graham for an explanation of 
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his wonderful bit of scouting, but decided to save that pari of it for 
another day. I was m a huriy and, besides, Waldron was 311st 
teaching them a new "wallop,” and it Mould ha\e been folly for 
me to mteirupt. 

“ It’s on the word c you/ ” Wald ion was saying. " J come down 
a tone; Lefty goes up a half tone, and Bill comes up two tones. 
Art just sings it like always Now try her again,” I heard him 
direct the song birds. They tried her again, making a worse noise 
than ever : 


“I only know I love you. 

Love me, and the world (the world) is mine (the world is mine) " 


“ No ” said Waldron. "Lefty missed it. If you fellas knew 
music, I could teach it to you with the piano when we get to Bos- 
ton. On the word r love,’ m the next to the last line, w e hit a reg- 
ular F chord Bill’s singing the low P in t lie bass and Lefty’s hit- 
tmg middle C m the bantone, and Ait’s on high F and I’m up to 
“■* on I^ le W01 'd c you,’ I come down to G, and Art hits E, 
a p oe , s U P a ^ 0Ue to C sharp, and Cole comes up from 

+n 0 -gT \ n ^ lat ma ^ es a S°°d wallop. It’s a change from 

the h choid to the A choid. Now let’s try her again,” Waldron 
urged. J 0 ’ 

They tried her again: 


I only know I love you- 


Bdl ™ n ° ! ” said / 01ln g Waldron. "Art and I were all right , hut 

W i Tf too J ar ’ and Le % n evei moved oil that C. Half . 
tone up, Lefty Now try her again ” 

whm we w la r e i! n ?’«? P J nngfieia > and ;t was past six o’clock 
the car the nnr, U f ^ lad ded m y stuS. and when I came back in 

Stmgalone ° TCr f ° r the t,me ’ “ d Art Grahara 

“ ™ ere are your pals ? ” I asked 
Y one to the dmei,” he replied. 
ee Aren’t you going to eat ? ” 

the's^t he^dtSm ^ Up for tlle steamed dams ” 1 took 

; : iSI t &ed? t TeSS 70U ’’ ISald - 

“ No, nothing like that ” 

nothl’ 1 better old haXn?» ^ 1511,1 
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“ Cap just told me who it was that found Waldron/* said I. 

" Oh, that/* said Art " I don*t see no story m that.** 

" I thought it was quite a stunt/* I said. " It isn*t everybody 
that can pick out a second Cobb by just seeing him hit a fly ball.** 
Graham smiled. 

" No/* he replied, " they’s few as smart as that.** 

"If you ever get through playing ball/* I went on, "you 
oughtn’t to have any trouble landing a job. Good scouts don’t 
grow on trees ** 

" It looks like I*m pretty near through now,” said Ar t, still 
'smiling. "But you won’t never catch me scoutin’ for nobody. 
It’s too lonesome a 30 b.” 

I had passed up lunch to retain my seat in the card game , so I 
was hungry. Moreover, it was evident that Graham was not going 
to wax garrulous on the subject of his scouting ability I left him 
and sought the dmer I found a vacant chair opposite Bill Cole. 

" Try the minced ham/* he advised, " but lay off’n the sparrow- 
grass It’s tougher’n a double-header m St. Louis ” 

" We’re over an hour late,” I said. 

" You’ll have to do a hurry-up on your story, won’t you ? ** asked 
Bill. " Or did you write it already ? ** 

" All written and on the way ” 

"Well, what did you tell ’em?” he inquired. "Did you tell 
’em we had a pleasant trip, and Lenke lost his shirt m the poker 
game, and I’m gom’ to pitch to-morrow, and the Boston club’s 
heard about it and hope it’ll ram ? ” 

" No,” I said. " I gave them a regular story to-night — about 
how Graham picked Waldron.” 

" Who give it to you ? ” 

" Evan,” I told him. 

" Then you didn’t get the real story,” said Cole, " Ryan himseli 
don’t know the best part of it, and he am’t gom’ to know it for a 
w’lle. He’ll maybe find it out after Art’s got the can, but not 
before. And I hope nothin’ like that’ll happen for twenty years. 
When it does happen, I want to be sent along with Art, ’cause I 
and him’s been roomies now since 1911, and I wouldn’t hardly 
know how to act with him off’n the club. He’s a nut all right on 
the smgm’ stuff, and if he was gone I might get a chanct to give 
my voice a rest But he’s a pretty good guy, even if he is crazy.” 

" I’d like to hear the real story,” I said. 

" Sure you would,” he answered, " and I’d like to tell it to you. 

I will tell it to you if you’ll give me your promise not to spill it till 
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Art’s gone Ait told it to I and Lefty in the club-house at Cleve- 
land pretty near a month ago, and the three of us and Waldron is 
the only ones that knows it. I figure Pve did pretty well to keep it 
to myself this long, but it seems like X got to tell somebody ” 

“You can depend on me,” I assured him, “ not io say a word 
about it till Art’s m Minneapolis, 01 wheievei ihev’ie going to 
send linn.” 

“ I gness I can tiust you,” said Cole. “ But if you cioss me. I’ll 
shoot my fast one up there m the press coop some day and knock 
your teeth loose.” 

“ Shoot,” said I. 

“ Well,” said Cole, “ I s’pose Ryan told you that Art fell foi the 
kid after just seem’ him pop out ” 

“Yes, and Ryan said lie considered it a remaikahle piece of 
scouting ” 

It was all o’ that It’d of been remarkable enough if Art’d 
saw the bird pop out and then recommended him But he didn’t 
even see linn pop out ” 

“ What aie you giving me ? ” 

The fac s,” said Bill Cole “Art not only didn’t see him pop 
out, but he didn’t even see him with a ball suit on. He wasn’t 
never inside the Jackson ball park m his life ” 

“Waldron?” 


“ No Ait I’m talkin’ about ” 

“ ^ lle11 somebody tipped him off,” I said, quickly. 
i\o, sm Nobody tipped him off, neithei. He went to Jack- 
son and spent the evnm’ at Ins uncle’s house, and Waldion was 
time Him and Ait was together the whole ev’nin’. But Ait 

wf i 6 n n + aS H hm ) lf he could sllde feet fllst And then lie come 
back to Dotioit and got Ryan to draft him. But to give 3 r on the 

m J d ia T e ^ go hack a ways We ain’t nowheies near 

yet ’ S ° S eys u ? lmil L except that Ait’ll piob’lv be 

chord & P16tty qU1Ck t0 COme 111 aild leam Waldron’s lost 

vou ^ lth P t hls club wlien we had Mike McCann But 

on i ! lim ’/ ° utside hls pitchm’, I mean He was 

I ever hp-Ti rl ? UP 6 ° wm ^ eis > an( ^ he had the swellest tenor voice 
C’ruTo nv ltri neYG l See n , §raud °P ora > hut I’ll bet this lieie 
bim foi a rmrp f in aCv 3, 1 ^ adsb:1 or none o’ them had nothin’ on 
hardly V Jn ^Z° T ' ? ver ? n0t , e as elear as a bel1 You couldn’t 
' The River Shannon/ *** tear * Sllver Thieads 9 or 
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“ Well, when Art was still with the Washington club yet, I and 
Lefty and Mike used to pal round together and onet or twict we’d 
hit up some harmony. I couldn’t* support a fam’ly o’ Mormons 
with my voice, but it was better m them days than it is now. I 
used to carry the lead, and Lefty’d hit the baritone and Mike the 
tenor. We didn’t have no bass But most o’ the time we let Mike 
do the smgin’ alone, ’cause he had us outclassed, and the other boys 
kept tellm’ us to shut up and give ’em a treat. First it’d be ‘ Silver 
Threads ’ and then * Jerusalem ’ and then ‘ My Wild Irish Rose ’ 
and this and that, whatever the boys ast him for ' Jake Martin 
used to say he couldn’t help a short pair if Mike wasn’t smgm’. 

“ Finally Ryan pulled off the trade with Griffith, and Graham 
come on our club. Then they wasn’t no more solo work. They 
made a bass out o’ me, and Art sung the lead, and Mike and Lefty 
took care o’ the tenor and baritone. Art didn’t care what the other 
boys wanted to hear. They could holler their heads off for Mike to 
sing a solo, but no sooner’d Mike start smgm’ than Art’d chime in 
with him and pretty soon we’d all four be gom’ it. Ait’s a nut on 
smgm’, but he don’t care nothin’ about list’nm’, not even to a 
canary He’d rather harmonize than hit one past the outfielders 
with two on 

“ At first we done all our serenadin’ on the tram. Art’d get us 
out o’ bed early so’s we could be through breakfast and back m the 
car m time to tear off a few before we got to wherever we was gom’. 

“ It got so’s Art wouldn’t leave us alone m the different towns 
we played at. We couldn’t go to no show or nothin’. We had to 
stick m the hotel and smg, up m our room or Mike’s And then he 
went so nuts over it that he got Mike to come and room m the same 
house with him at home, and I and Lefty was supposed to help 
keep the neighbors awake every night O’ course we had inormn’ 
practice w’lle we was home, and Art used to have us come to the 
park early and get m a little harmony before we went on the field. 
But Ryan finally nailed that He says that when he ordered 
mornin’ practice he meant baseball and not no minstrel show 

“Then Lefty, who wasn’t married, goes and gets himself a 
girl. I met her a couple o’ times, and she looked all right Lefty 
might of married her if Ai t’d of left him alone But nothin’ doin’ 
We was home all through June onct, and instead o’ conun’ round 
nights to smg with us, Lefty’d take this here doll to one o’ the 
parks or somewheres Well, sir, Ait was pretty neai wild He 
scouted round till he’d found out why Lefty’d quit us and then he 
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tried pretty near everybody else on the club to fog if they wasn’t 
some one who could hit the banlonc. They w a^r t nobody. So t he 
next time we went oil the load. Art give Leftv a earful about what 
a sucker a man was to get marnctl, and looks wasn’l even thing 
and the girl was piob’ly after Lefty’s money and he wasn't hem' a 
good fella to break up the quail etie and spoil our good time*, and 
so on, and kept pesteim’ and teasin’ Lefty till he gne the girl up. 
Pd of saw Ait m the Texas League bofoic I’d of shook a gill to 
please him, but you know these 3 eft-handeis 
“ Ait had it all framed that we was gom’ on the stage, the four 
of us, and he seen a vaudeville man m New Toi k and got us booked 
for eight bundled a week — I don’t know if it was one week or two. 
But he sprung it on me m September and says we could get solid 
bookin’ fiom October to Maich, so I ast bun what he thought my 
Missus w T ould say when I told her I couldn’t get enough o’ hem’ 
away from home from March to October, so I was iiginm’ on 
travelm’ the vaudeville circuit the other four or fine months and 
makm’ it unanimous ? Art says I was tied to a woman’s apion and 
all that stuff, but I give him the cold stale and he had to pass up 
that dandy little scheme. 

“At that, I guess we could of got by on the stage all light. 

' Mike was better than this here Waldron and I hadn’t woi e my 
voice out yet on the coachm’ line, tellm’ the boys to touch all the 
bases 

“ They -was about five 01 six songs that w r e could kill. ‘Adeline ’ 
was onr star piece Remember wdiere it comes in, ‘ Yonr fair face 
beams ’ ? Mike used to go away up on ‘ fair 5 Then they was * The 
Old Millsti earn 5 and ‘Put on Youi Old Gray Bonnet’ I done 
some fancy work m that one. Then they was ‘ Down m Jungle 
Town 5 that we had pretty good. And then they "was one that 
maybe you never heard I don’t know the name of it. It run 
somethin 5 like this ” 

Bill sottoed his voice so that I alone could hear the beautiful 
refrain : 

“ ‘Years, years, I’ve waited years 

Only to see you, just to call you ‘dear.’ 

Come, come, I love but thee, 

Come to your sweetheart’s arms, come back to me ’ 

Thatone had a lot o 5 wallops m it, and we didn 5 t overlook 
mone o them The boys used to make us sing it six or seven times 
a night But Down m the Cornfield’ was Art’s favor-ight. 
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They was a part in that where I sung the lead down low and the 
other three done a banjo stunt Then they was f Castle on the 
Nile ’ and c Come Back to Erin * and a whole lot more. 

“'Well, the four of us wasn’t hardly ever separated for three 
yeais We was practisin’ all the w’lle like as if we was gom’ to play 
the big time, and we never made a nickel off’n it The only audi- 
ence we had was the" ball playeis or the people travelm’ on the 
same trains or stoppm’ at the same hotels, and they got it all for 
nothin’. But we had a good time, ’specially Art 

"You know what a pitcher Mike was He could go m there 
stone cold and stick ten out o’ twelve over that old plate with 
somethin’ on ’em And he was the willm’est guy m the world. 
He pitched his own game every third or fourth day, and between 
them games he was warmin’ up all the time to go m for somebody 
else. In 1911, when we was up m the race for aw’ile, he pitched 
eight games out o’ twenty, along m September, and win seven o’ 
them, and besides that, he finished up five o’ the twelve he didn’t 
start. We didn’t win the pennant, and I’ve always figured that 
them 1 three weeks killed Mike 

"Anyway, he wasn’t worth nothin’ to the club the next year, 
but they carried him along, hopin’ he’d come back and show some- 
thin’. But he was pietty near through, and he knowed it T 
knowed it, too, and so did eveiybody else on the club, only Graham 
Art never got wise till the trainin’ trip two years ago this last 
spring. Then he come to me one day 

" f Bill,’ he says, ‘ I don’t believe Mike’s comm’ back.’ 

" f Well,’ I says, ‘ you’re gettm’s so’s they can’t nobody hide 
nothin’ from you. Next thmg you’ll be findm’ out that Sam 
Crawford can hit ’ 

" f Nevei mind the comical stuff,’ he says * They ain’t no joke 
about this f ’ 

" e No,’ I says, f and I never said they was They’ll look a long 
w’lle before they find another pitcher like Mike ’ 

" e Pitcher my foot 1 ’ says Art. f I don’t care if they have to 
pitch the bat boy. But when Mike goes, where’ll our quartette 
be?’ 

" c Well,’ I says, * do you get paid every first and fifteenth for 
smgin’ or for crownin’ that old pill ? ’ 

" f If you couldn’t talk about money, you’d be deaf and dumb,’ 
says Art. 

" * But you ain’t playin’ ball because it’s fun, are you ? ’ 

" e No,’ he says, f they ain’t no fun for me m playin’ ball. They’s 
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*o fun doin’ nothin’ hut harmonizin’, and if Mike goes, I won’t 
even have that.’ 

“ ‘ I and you and Lefty can harmonize,’ I says. 

ltd he swell stuff haimoiiizin’ without no tenor,’ says Art. 
‘ It’d be like swingin’ without no bat.’ 

“ Wel1 ; he a . st me did I think the club’d cai ry .Alike ihiomdi an- 
other season, and I told him they’d ahead}' earned him a year 
without him hem’ no good to them, and 1 figmed if lie didn’t 
show somethin’ his fust time out, they’d ask foi w aiver* Ai t kept 
bioodm and broodin’ about it till they wasn’t haidly no linn’ 
with him It lie ast me onct he ast me a thousand times if I didn’t 
1 might maybe hold onto Alike another season on account 
1, ? 1 w r em - 1 iept tellm ’ him I didn’t think so, but 
point-blank SatlS ^ h ““ a “ d 10 fmally wcnt lo Eyau 1111(1 ast lllm 
l \ t/? you g01 f 10 k( *P McCann? ’ Art ast him. 

am ’ si * s Ey - “ If ha 

Mike’s heels'^' ^ tluougl1 tIle trainin' tri P> ho was right on 

« : GrTat 1 ’l^e’d f4° UPer “ ’ ’ Wd ask h *»- 

thTSf Arfd Watcl1 1Um Warm U P’ t0 11 he had anything on 

as good as fever sSnitf ^ ^ ™ 6 * HlS curTe broke lo ‘ cla 3' 5 ust 

codd tW afo^Lurwt 01 1 *** f ° o1 Mike “other. He 

Sf “r m *• ^ -"s &S 

Ihf ugCMCstr WG Smgin ’ ° D 

Minneapolis thistnmn.Tnrtch'*? Ml f ‘ 111 be »P there in 
stones about the Civil Wa^ mth Joe CantiUon S ™ PpIn ’ 

^ ^ • Your armload as I ever seen 

, says Mike, you must of been playin’ blindfolded all 
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these years. This is just between us, ’cause Ryan’il find it out for 
himself, my arm’s rotten, and I can't do nothin’ to help it ’ 

“ Then Art got sore as a boil 

“ ‘ You’re a yellow, quittm’ dog,’ he says. f Just because you 
come round a little slow, you talk about Minneapolis. Why don’t 
you resign off’n the club ? ’ 

“ ( I might just as well,’ Mike says, and left us 
“ You’d of thought that Art would of gave up then, ’cause when 
a ball player admits he’s slippm’, you can bet youi last nickel that 
he’s through. Most o’ them stalls along and tues to kid themself 
and everybody else long after they know they’re gone But Art 
kept talkin’ like they was still some hope o’ Mike comm’ round, 
and when Ryan told us one night m St. Louis that he was gom’ to 
give Mike his chanct, the nest day. Art was as nervous as a bride 
gom’ to get married I wasn’t nervous I just felt sorry, ’cause I 
knowed the old boy was hopeless 

“ Ryan had told him he was gom’ to work if the weather suited 
him Well, the day was perfect So Mike went out to the park 
along about noon and took Jake with him to warm up Jake told 
me afterwaids that Mike was throwm’, just easy like, fi om half- 
past twelve till the rest of us got there He was trym’ to heat up 
the old souper and he couldn’t of ast for a better break m the 
weather, but they wasn’t enough sunshine m the world to make 
that old whip crack. 

<c Well, sir, you’d of thought to see Art that Mike was his son or 
his brother or somebody and -just breakm’ into the league Art 
wasn’t m the outfield practisin’ more than two minutes He come 
in and stood behind Mike w’lle he was warmin’ up and kept tellm’ 
how good he looked, but the only guy he was kiddm’ was himself. 

“ Then the game starts and our club goes m and gets three runs. 
<c< Pretty soft for you now, Mike,’ says Art, on the bench. 

{ They can’t score three oft’n you m three years ’ 

“ Say, it’s lucky he ever got the side out m the first mmn’. 
Everybody that come up hit one on the pick, but our mfield pulled 
two o’ the greatest plays I ever seen and they didn’t score Tn 
the second, we got three more, and I thought maybe the old bird 
was gom’ to be lucky enough to scrape through. 

“ For four or five mmn’s, he got the grandest support that was 
ever gave a pitcher, but I’ll swear that what he throwed up there 
didn’t have no more on it than September Morning Every time 
Art come to the bench, he says to Mike, f Keep" it up, old boy. 
5Tou got more than you ever had.’ 
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u Well m tlie seventh, Mike still had ''em shut out, and we tv as 
six luns to the good. Then a couple o’ the St Louis bojs lut eni 
where they couldn’t nobody reach ’em and they was two on ana 
two out. Then somebody got a hold o’ one and sent it on a line to 
the left o’ second base I foigot who it was now , but whoever it 
was, he was supposed to be a light field liittei, and Ait was la^m 
over the other way for him Art staited with the crack o’ the bat, 
and I never seen a man make a better tiy for a ball He had it 
judged perfect, but Cobb or Speakei or none o’ them couldn’t ot 
catelied it Ait just managed to touch it bj 1, stietclim’ to the limit 
It went on to the fence and everybody come m They didn’t score 
no more in that mmn’. 

“ Then Ait come m from the field and what do you think he 
tried to pull ? 

“ ‘ I don’t know what was the matter with me on that fly ball, 
he says f I ought to caught it m my pants pocket. But I didn’t 
get started till it was light on top o’ me ’ 

“ f You misjudged it, didn’t you? ’ says Ryan. 

“ c I ceitamly did,’ says Art without crackin’. 

“ c Well,’ says Ryan, ‘ I wisht you’d misjudge all o’ them that 
way. I never seen a better play on a ball.’ ’ 

“ So then Art knowed they wasn’t no more use trying to alibi 
the old boy. 

“ Mike had a turn at bat and when he come back, Ryan ast him 
how he felt. 

“ ‘ I guess I can get six moi e o’ them out,’ he says. 
cc Well, thej 7 ' didn’t scoie m the eighth, and when the ninth come 
Ryan sent I and Lefty out to waim up. We thiowed a few w’lle our 
club was battm’ , but when it come St. Louis’ last chanct, we was 
too much interested m the ball game to know if we was throwm’ 01 
bakin’ biscuits 

c The first guy hits a line drive, and somebody jumps a mile m 
the air and stabs it The next fella fouled out, and they was oiihv 
one moie to get And then what do you think come off ? Whoever 
it was lnttm’ lifted a fly ball to centie field. Ait didn’t have to 
move out of his tiacks I’ye saw him catch a bundled just like it 
behind his back. But you know what he was thmkm’. He was 
sav m to himself , c If I nail this one, we’ie li’ble to keep our tenor 
singer a vv ’lie longer.’ And he dropped it. 

Then they was five base hits that sounded like the foui tli o’ 
‘ U U J “ ie l T come so fast that Ryan didn’t have time to send for 
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I or Lefty. Anyway, I guess he thought he might as well leave 
Mike in there and take it. 

“ They wasn’t no smgm’ m the clubhouse after that game I 
and Lefty always let the others start it Mike, o’ course, didn’t 
feel like no jubilee, and Ait was so busy trym’ not to let nobody 
see him ciy that he kept his head clear down m his socks Finally 
he beat it for town all alone, and we didn’t see nothin’ of him till 
aftei supper. Then he got us together and we all went up to 
Mike’s room. 

" ' I want to try this here “ Old Girl o’ Mine,” ’ he says. 

“ c Better sing our old stuff,’ says Mike 'This looks like the 
last time ’ 

f< Then Ait choked up and it was ten minutes before he could 
get gom’ We sung eveiy thing we knowed, and it was two o’clock 
m the mornin’ before Art had enough Ryan come m after mid- 
night and set a w’lle listenin’, but he didn’t chase us to bed He 
knowed better’n any of us that it was a farewell When I and Art 
was startin’ for our room, Art turned to Mike and says : / 

“ i Old boy, I’d of gave eveiy nickel I ever owned to of caught 
that fly ball.’ 

“ c I know you would,’ Mike says, ' and I know what made you 
diop it. But don’t worry about it, ’cause it was just a question o’ 
time, and if I’d of got away with that game, they’d of murdered 
some o’ the infielders next time 1 started.’ , 

“ Mike was sent home the next day, and we didn’t see him again. 
He was shipped to Minneapolis before we got back And the rest 
o’ the season I might as well of lived m a cemetery w’lle we was 
on the road. Art was so bad that I thought ' net or twict I’d have 
to change roomies Onct m a w’lle he’d start hummm’ and then 
he’d break off short and growl at me. He tried out two 01 three 
o’ the other boys on the club to see if he couldn’t find a new tenor 
singer, but nothin’ doin’. One night he made Lefty try the tenor. 
Well, Lefty’s voice is bad enough down low. When he gets up 
about so high, you think you’re m the stockyards 

“ And Ait had a rotten year m baseball, too The old boy’s still 
pretty near as good on a fly ball as anybody m the league , but you 
ought to saw him before Ins legs begin to give out He could cover 
as much giound as Speaker and he was just as sure But the year 
Mike left us, he missed pretty near half as many as he got. He 
told me one night, he says : 

- “ c Do you know, Bill, I stand out there and pray that nobody’ll 
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lilt one to me. E\ cry time J sec one comm’ 1 flunk o’ that one I 
dropped for Mike in St. Louis, and then I’m just ns h’ble to have 
it come down on my bean as m my glo\ e . 5 

“ c You’ie cnr/y , 5 1 says. Mo let a tiling like that make a bum 
out 0’ you . 5 

“But lie kept on dioppin 5 fly balls t ill Rum v.ns talkin’ about 
settm 5 him on the bench whoie it wouldn’t hmt nothin 5 if his 
nerve give out But Ryan didn't ha\o nobody cK<* to play out 
there, so Ait held on. 

“He come back the next spnng — that’s a year ago — feelm 5 
more elieeiful and like himself than IY 1 saw him for a Jong whit* 
And the} r was a kid named Bm ton t lyin' out foi second base that 
could smg pretty near as good as Mike. It didn’t take Ait more’ll 
a day to find this out, and eveiy 11101 mu’ and night for a few da} a 
the four of us would be together, lnttm’ her up. But the kid 
dian t have no 11101 e idea 0’ how to play the hag than Charley 
Chaplin. Art seen 111 a minute that he couldn’t novel beat Oiagm 
out of his ,10b, so what does he do but take him out and tty and 
learn him to play the outfield. He Mayn’t no woisp fheie than at 
second base , he couldn’t of been. But befoie he’d practised out 
lere three days they was biuises all ovei his head and shoulders 
where fly balls had hit him. Well, the kid uasn’t uifh us long 
enough to S ee the fust exhibition game, and aftei he’d Mont, Ait 
was Old Man Grump again 

What s the mattei with }oii ? 5 I sa}s to him f You Mas all 
undertake! ^ W ° re P 01 ^ ed and ncny you could easy pass for a 
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Wp J 7 g11 £ h 1 G says ’ [} bad a gieat lintel, smgin 5 all the w’lle. 
much in L!i 9 uai tette down home and I never enjoyed myself as 
St : 3 AndI j cmd had a hunch that I was goin 5 to 
the old 3 tenor 5 d SOmebody amou S st the bushers that could lnt up 

aood a tm'nr Xf S ri g^t/ I sa 3 r s f That Buiton kid was as 
gooa a tenor as you’d want . 5 

a ( -- 


goodasiiim? myS> <and my lranc!l coultl of P la y eiJ ball just as 

know J™/ 1 ? 0 ’* r e 7 er , room Wlth a c 0 r pse. you don’t 

die o£ August h» a ,t lme y bad all last season. About the mid- 
„ t z August he was at his worst 

back if someth lrl^rln ’ju ^° lld teave this old baseball flat on its 
1 sometllm don’t happen. I can’t stand these heie lonesome 
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nights. I ain’t like the rest o’ the boys that can go and set all 
ev’nin’ at a pitcher show or hang round them Dutch gardens. I 
got to be singm’ or I am mis’rable.’ 

“‘Go ahead and sing/ says I. ‘I’ll try and keep the cops 
hack.’ 

“ ‘ No/ he says, c I don’t want to sing alone I want to har- 
monize and we can’t do that ’cause we ain’t got no tenor.’ 

“I don’t know if you’ll believe me or not, but sure as we’re 
settm’ here he went to Ryan one day m Philly and tried to get 
him to make a trade for Harper. 

“ ‘ What do I want him for ? ’ says Ryan. 

“ ‘ I hear he ain’t satisfied/ says Art. 

“‘I ain’t runmn’ no ball players’ benefit association/ says 
Ryan, and Art had to give it up. But he didn’t want Harper on 
the club for no other reason than because he’s a tenor singer ! 

“ And then come that Dee-troit trip, and Art got permission to 
go to J ackson. He says he intended to drop m at the ball park, but 
his uncle wanted to borry some money off’n him on a farm, so Art 
had to drive out and see the farm. Then, that night, this here 
Waldron was up to call on Art’s cousin — a swell doll. Art tells me. 
And Waldron set down to the py-ana and begin to sing and play. 
Then it was all off; they wasn’t no spoonin’ m the parlor that 
night. Art wouldn’t leave the kid get off’n the py-ana stool long 
enough to even find out if the girl was a blonde or a brunette. 

“ O’ course Art knowed the boy was with the J ackson club aS 
soon as 'they was interduced, ’cause Art’s uncle says somethin’ 
about the both o’ them bein’ ball players, and so on. But Art 
swears he never thought o’ recommendin’ him till the kid got up 
to go home. Then he ast him what position did he play and found 
out all about him, only o’ course Waldron didn’t tell him how good, 
he was ’cause he didn’t know himself. 

“ So Art ast him would he like a trial m the big show, and the 
kid says he would. Then Art says maybe the kid would hear from 
him, and then Waldron left and Art went to bed, and he says he 
stayed awake all night plannin’ the thing out and wonderin’ would 
he have the nerve to pull it off. You see he thought that if Ryan 
fell for it, Waldron’d join us as soon as his season was over and 
then Ryan’d see he wasn’t no good ; but he’d prob’ly keep him till 
we was through for the year, and Art could alibi himself some way, 
say he’d got the wrong name or somethin’. All he wanted, he says,. 
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was to have the kid along the last month or six weeks, so's we could 
harmonize. A nnt? I guess not. 

“Well, as you know, Waldion got sick and didn’t lepoit, and 
when Ait seen him on the tram this spung he couldn’t liaidly be- 
lieve his eyes He thought surely the kid would of been canned 
durin’ the winter without no trial 

“ Here’s another hot one. When we went out the first day for 
practice, Art takes the kid off m a coiner and tries to loam him 
enough baseball so’s he won’t show himself up and get sent, away 
somewheres before we had a little benefit from Ins smgm’. Can 
you imagine that? Trym’ to learn this kid baseball, when he was 
boi n with a slidm’ pad on. 

“ You know the rest of it. They wasn’t never no question about 
Waldron makm’ good. It’s ]ust like everybody says — he’s the best 
natural ball player that’s broke m since Cobb They ain’t nothin’ 
he can’t do. But it is a funny thing that Art’s 30b should be the 
d spoke about that to Ai t when he give me the story. 

Well, he says, c I can’t expect everything to break right. I 
figure I m lucky to of picked a guy that’s good enough to hang on 
in stronger with Ryan light now, and' with the old man, too, 
than when I was out there playin’ every day. Besides, the bench 
is a pretty good place to watch the game from. And tins club won’t 
be shy a tenor smger for nine yeais ’ 

l i^r°’ ^ T sa y s y kut they’ll be shy a lead and a baritone and a 
befo re I and you and Lefty is much older.’ 

.What of it?’ he says. ‘ We’ll look up ole 


somewheres and live together 


3 33 


up old Mike and all go 


T° lmter Bill Cole and I arose from our 
] yy-' back toward our car. In tire first vestibule we 
encountered Buck, the trainer. 

said^’ GrahaTn ’ S been lo6km3 all over for you, Mi. Cole,” he 

“I’ve been rehearsin’ my part,” said Bill. 

The lad U wa d s taBvmg! 1 ^ y ° UnS Waldron m Art ’ s seat 

it to vm! n?m ed ]t aga T‘ If ycm fellas hnew music, I could teach 

T 6 ! get t0 Boston * Left L on the woid 

the word t0 last Bne ’ ycm?re 011 middla C Then, on 

snL w S Sl l d l up haK a tone That’d onght to he a 

and Bill’s on low T? ^ orL high A and come down to G 

and comes up to A. Art just sings the regular 
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two notes, F and E. ItVa change from the F chord to the A 
chord. It makes a dandy wallop and it ought to be a -” 

“ Hei e’s Bill now,” interrupted Lefty, as he caught sight of 
Cole. 

Art Graham treated Ins roommate to a cold stare. 

“ Where the h — 1 have you been ? ” he said angrily. 

“ Lookin’ for the lost chord,” said Bill. 

“ Set down here and learn this,” growled Art " We won’t never 
get it if we don’t work ” 

“ Yes, let’s tackle her again,” said Waldron. “ Bill comes up 
two full tones, from F to A. Lefty goes up half a tone. Art smgs 
just like always, and I come down a tone. Now try her again ” 

Two years ago it was that Bill Cole told me that story. Two 
weeks ago Art Graham boarded the evening tram on one of the 
many roads that lead to Minneapolis. 

The day Art was let out, I cornered Ryan m the club-house 
after the others had dressed and gone home 

“ Did yon ever know,” I asked, “ that Art recommended Wal- 
dron without having seen him m a ball suit? ” 

“ I told you long ago how Art picked Waldron,” he said. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ but you didn’t have the right story.” 

So I gave it to him. 

“ You newspaper fellas,” he said when I had done, “ are the big- 
gest suckers m the world. Now I’ve never given you a bad steer 
m my life. But you don’t believe what I tell you and you go and 
fall for on'e of Bill Cole’s hop dreams Don’t you know that he 
was, the biggest liar m baseball ? He’d tell you that Walter John- 
son was Jack’s father if he thought he could get away with it. 
And that bunk he gave you about Waldron' Does it sound rea- 
sonable ? ” 

“ Just as reasonable,” I replied, “ as the stuff about Art’s grab- 
bing him after seeing him pop out.” 

“ I don’t claim he did,” said Ryan. “ That’s what Art told me. 
One of those Jackson ball players could give you the real truth, 
only of course he wouldn’t, because if Hodges ever found it out 
he’d shoot him full of holes. Art Graham’s no fool He isn’t tout- 
ing ball players because they can sing tenor or alto or anything 
else.” 

Nevertheless, I believe Bill Cole, else I wouldn’t print the story. 
And Ryan would believe, too, if he weren’t m such a mood these 
days that he disagrees with everybody. For m spite of Waldron’s 
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•wonderful work, and lie is at Ins best right now, the club hasn’t 
done nearly as well as when Ait and Bill and Lefty were still 
with ns. 

There seems to be a lack of harmony. 



XVI 

THE LOYE NEST 


‘M’ll tell you what Pm going to do with you, Mr. Bartlett,” said 
the great man. “ I’m going to take you right out to my home and 
have you meet the wife and 'family , stay to dinner and all night. 
We’ve got plenty of room and extra pajamas, if you don’t mind 
them silk. I mean that’ll give You a chance to see us just as we 
are I mean you can get moie that way than if you sat here a 
whole week, asking me questions ” 

" But I don’t want to put you to a lot of trouble,” said Bartlett. 

" Trouble 1 ” The great man laughed. “ There’s no trouble 
about it I’ve got a house that’s like a hotel. I mean a big house , 
with lots of servants But anyway I’m always glad to do any- 
thing I can for a writing man, especially a man that works for 
Ealph Doane I’m very fond of Balph. I mean I like him per- 
sonally besides being a great editor. I mean I’ve known him for 
years and when there’s anything I can do for him, I’m glad to do 
it I mean it’ll be a pleasure to have you. So if you want to notify 
your family ” 

“ I haven’t any family,” said Bartlett. 

“ Well, I’m soiry for you ! And I bet when you see mine, you’ll 
wish you had one of your own But I’m glad you can come and 
we’ll start now so as to get there before the kiddies are put away 
for the night I mean I want you to be sure and see the kiddies. 
I’ve got three ” 

“ I’ve seen their pictures,” said Bartlett “ You must be very 
proud of them They’re all girls, aren’t they ? ” 

"Yes, sir, three girls. I wouldn’t have a boy. I mean I al- 
ways wanted girls. I mean girls have got a lot more zip to them. • 
I mean they’re a lot zippier. But let’s go • The Rolls is down- 
stairs and if we start now we’ll get there before dark I mean I 
want you to see the place while it’s still daylight ” 

The great man — Lou Gregg, president of Modern Pictures, Inc. 
— escorted his yisitor from the magnificent office by a private door 
and down a private stairway to the avenue, where the glittering 
car with its glittering chauffeur waited. 

" My wife was m town today,” said Gregg as they glided north- 
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“ and I hoped we could ride out together, but she called up 
about two and asked would 1 mind if she vent on homo m the 
Pieice She was through with her shopping and she hates io bo 
away fiom the house and the laddies any longci than she can help. 
Celia's a great home girl You'd never know she v as the same girl 
now as the girl I mairied seven yeai s ago. I mean she's different. 
I mean she’s not the same I mean her mamage and being a 
mother has developed hei. Did you ever see her ? 1 moan m pic- 
tures P ” 

“ X tlimk I did once,” replied Bartlett “ Didn't she play the 
young sister m ‘ The Cad ' ? ” 

“ Yes, with Haiold Hodgson and Mane Blythe.” 

“ I thought I'd seen her I remember liei as very pretty and 
vivacious.” 

“ She certainly was * And she is yet ! I mean she's even pret- 
tier, but of course she ain't a lad, though she looks it I mean she 
was only seventeen m that pictuie and that was ten yeais ago I 
mean she's twenty-seven yeais old now. But T ne\er met a girl 
with as much zip as she had m those days It's remaikable how 
marriage changes them. I mean nobody would ever thought Celia 
Sayles would turn out to be a si t-by-th e-fire. I mean she still 
likes a good time, hut her home and kiddies come first. I mean her 
home and laddies come first ” 

“ I see what you mean,” said Baitlett 

An hour's drive brought them to Ardslej^-on-Hudson and the 
great man's home 

“ A wonderful place’ ” Baitlett exclaimed with a heioic sem- 
blance of enthusiasm as the cai turned m at an aic dc inomphe of 
agateway and approached a white house that might have been mis- 
taken foi the Yale Bowl 

“ It ought to be ’ ” said Gregg “ I mean I've spent enough on 
it. I mean these things cost money ” 

He indicated with a gestuie the huge house and Urbanesque 
landscaping 

But no amount of money is too much to spend oil home I 
mean it s a good investment if it tends to make youx family pioud 
and satisfied with their home I mean eveiy nickel I've spent heie 
is like so much insurance , it msuies me of a happy wife and fam- 
ily. And what more can a man ask ’ ” 

Bartlett didn't know, but the topic was foi gotten in the busi- 
ness of leaving the resplendent Bolls and enteimg the even more 
resplendent reception hall. 
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€t Forbes will take yom things/'’ said Giegg “And, Forbes, you 
may tell Dennis that Mi . Bartlett will spend the night.” He faced 
the wide staiiway and raised Ins toice. “ Sweetheart * ” he called. 
From abo\ e came the reply m contralto • “ Hello, sweetheart ! ” 

“ Come down, sweetheart I’ve brought you a visitor.” 

“ All right, sweetheart, m just a minute ” 

Gregg led Baitlett into a living-room that was live laps to the 
mile and suggestive of an Atlantic City auction sale. . 

“ Sit theie,” said the host, pointing to a balloon-stuffed easy 
chair, “ and I'll see if we can get a drink. I’ve got some real old 
Bouibon that I’d like 3 011 to try You know I come from Chicago 
and I always liked Bourbon better than Scotch I mean I alwa^ys 
preferred it to Scotch. Forbes,” he addressed the servant, “we 
want a drink. You’ll find a full bottle of that Bourbon m the 
eupboaid ” ^ 

“ It’s only half full, sir,” said Forbes 

“ Half full 1 That’s funny f I mean I opened it last night and 
just took one drink I mean it ought to be full ” 

“ It’s only half full,” repeated Forbes, and went to fetch it 
“ I’ll have to investigate,” Gregg told his guest. “ I mean this 
ain’t the first time lately that some of my good stuff has disap- 
peared. When you keep so many servants, it’s hard to get all hon- 
est ones But here’s Celia 1 ” 

Bartlett rose to gieet the striking brunette who at this moment 
made an entrance so Delsarte as to be almost painful With never 
a glance at him, she minced across the room to her husband and ' 
took a half interest in a convincing kiss 

“ Well, sweetheart,” she said when it was at last over. 

“This is Mr Bartlett, sweetheart,” said her husband. “Mr. 
Bartlett, meet Mrs Gregg ” 

Bartlett shook his hostess’s pi offered two fingers. - 
“ I’m so pleased 1 ” said Celia m a voice reminiscent of Miss 
Claire’s imitation of Miss Barrymore. 

“Mr. Bartlett,” Gregg went on, “is with Mankind, Ralph 
Doane’s magazine. He is going to write me up , I mean us ” 

“ No, you mean you,” said Celia “ I’m sure the public is not 
intei ested m great men’s wives ” / 

“ I am sure you are mistaken, Mrs Gregg,” said Bartlett po- 
litely “In this case at least You are worth writing up aside 
from being a great man’s wife ” 

“ I’m afraid you’re a flatterer, Mr. Bartlett,” she returned. “ I 
have been out of the limelight so long that I doubt if anybody re- 
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members me. Pm no longer an artist ; merely a happy wife and 
mother ” 

c<r And I claim, sweetheart,” said Gregg, “ that it takes an artist 
to be that.” 

“ Oh, no, sweetheart ! ” said Celia. cc Not when they have you 
for a husband 1 ” 

The exchange of hosannahs was interrupted by the arrival of 
Forbes with the tray. 

“ Will you take yours -straight or m a high-ball ? ” Gregg in- 
quired of his guest “ Peisonally I like good whisky straight. I 
mean mixing it with water spoils the flavor I mean whiskv like 
this, it seems like a crime to mix it with water.” 

“ PU have mine straight,” said Bartlett, who would have pre- 
ferred a high-ball. 

While the dunks were being prepared, he observed his hostess 
more closely and thought how much more charming she would be 
if she had used finesse in improving on natuie Her cheeks, her, 
mouth, her eyes, and lashes had been, he guessed, far above the 
average m beauty before she had begun experimenting with them. 

. ~ experiments had been clumsy. She was handsome in 
spite of her efforts to be handsomer 

Listen, sweetheart,” said her husband. “ One of the servants 
has been helping himself to this Bourbon. I mean it was a full 
bottle last night and I only had one little drink out of it. And 
now it s less than half full. Who do you suppose has been at it ? ” 

. d0 1 know sweetheart ? Maybe the groceryman or the 

iceman or somebody.” 

T TV j nd » orbes are the onl y one s that have a key. 

i mean it was locked up.” J 

“ Maybe you forgot to lock it ” 

“ I never do. Well, anyway, Bartlett, here’s a go ! ” 

„ n t Mr , s - G , r egg indulge ? ” asked Bartlett. 

Only a cocktail before dinner,” said Celia « Lou ohiects to 

rect to JiM t0 3 '° i U drmkm 8 whisky, sweetheait I just ob- 

Woman to drmk t0 e f eSS , 1 mean 1 «nnk it coarsens a 
el , 1 mean “lies them coarse ” 

2b I Wveito" l r fT ent ’ sweetheart. As I say, I don’t 


me 

tc 


care 


whether I have it or not.” 

Bartlett ’ smachns his 
You bet it is ! ” Gregg agreed. “ I mean you can’t buy that 
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kind of stuff any more. I mean it's real stuff. You help yourself 
when you want another. Mi. Bartlett is going to stay afi night, 
sweetheart. I told him he could get a whole lot more of a line on 
us that way than just interviewing me m the office. I mean Pm 
tongue-tied when it comes to talking about my work and my suc- 
cess I mean it’s better to see me out here as I am, m my home, 
with my family. I mean my home life speaks for itself without 
me saying a word.” 

“ But, sweetheart,” said his wife, “ what about Mr. Latham ? ” 
Gosh ! I forgot all about him ! I must phone and see if I can 
call it off. That’s terrible ’ You see,” he explained to Bartlett, “ I 
made a date to go up to Tarrytown tonight, to K. L Latham’s, the 
sugar people. We’re going to talk over the new club We’re going 
to ha\ e a golf club that will make the rest of them look like a toy. 
I mean a real golf club f They want me to kind of run it And I 
was to go up there tonight and talk it over. I’ll phone and see if I 
can postpone it.” 

Oh, don’t postpone it on my account ! ” urged Bartlett. “ I 
can come out again some other time, or I can see you m town.” 

“ I don’t see how you can postpone it, sweetheart,” said Celia. 
“ Didn’t he say old Mr. Kmg was coming over from White Plains ? 
They’ll be mad at you if you don’t go ” 

“ I’m afraid they would resent it, sweetheart Well, I’ll tell you. 
You can entertain Mr Bartlett and I’ll go up there right after 
dinner and come back as soon as I can. And Bartlett and I can 
talk when I get back I mean we can talk when I get back. How 
is that ? ” 

“ That suits me,” said Bartlett 

“ I’ll be as entertaining as I can,” said Celia, “ but I’m afraid 
that isn’t very entertaining. However, if I’m too much of a bore, 
there’s plenty to read ” 

“ No danger of my being bored,” said Bartlett 

“ Well, that’s all fixed then,” said the relieved host “ I hope 
you’ll excuse me running away. But I don’t see how I can get out 
of it I mean with old King coming over from White Plains I 
mean he’s an old man. But listen, sweetheart — where are the 
kiddies ? Mr. Bartlett wants to see them ” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” agreed the visitor 

“ Of course you’d say so ] ” Celia said “ But we are proud of 
them ! I suppose all parents are the same They all think their 
own children are the only children in the world. Isn’t that so, Mr. 
Bartlett ? Or haven’t you any children ? ” 
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“ Pm sorry to say Pm not married.” 

“Oh, yon poor thing’ We pity him, don’t we, sweetheart t 
But why aien’t yon, Mi Baitlett ? Don’t tell me you’re a woman 
hater 1 ” 

“ Not now, anyway,” said the gallant Bartlett. 

“ Do yon get that, sweetheai t 5 He’s paying you a pretty com- 
pliment ” . 

“ I heard it, sweetheait And now I’m sure he’s a flatten or But 
I must huny and get the clnldien before Hoi tense puts them to 
bed ” 

“ Well,” said Gregg when bis wife had left the room, “would 
yon say she’s changed ? ” 

“A little, and foi the bettei. She’s more than fulfilled 3ier 
early piomise ” 

“ I think so,” said Gregg “ I mean I think she was a beautiful 
girl and now she’s an even moie beautiful woman. I mean wife- 
hood and maternity have given her a kind of a — well, you know — • 
I mean a kind of a pose I mean a pose. How about another 
drink ? ” 

They were emptying their glasses when Celia returned with 
two of her little gnls. 

“ The baby’s m bed and I was afraid to ask Hoi tense to get her 
up again But you’ll see her m the morning. This is Norma and 
this is Giace. Gills, this is Mi. Bartlett ” 

The girls received this news calmly. 

“ Well, girls,” said Bartlett. 

" What do you think of them, Baitlett ? ” demanded then fa- 
ther. “ I mean what do you think of them ? ” 

“ They’ie great’ ” leplied the guest with creditable warmth. 

“ I mean aren’t they pietty? ” 

“ I should say they are ’ ” 

“ There, gnls ' Why don’t you thank Mr. Baitlett ? ” 

“ Thanks,” murmured Norma 

<e How old are you, Norma ? ” asked Bartlett. 

“ Six,” said Norma. 

“Well,” said Baitlett. “And how old is Grace?” 

“ Pour,” replied Noima 

“ Weli ” ^id Bartlett “And how old is baby sister? ” 

One and a half,” answered Norma 
“Well,” said Bartlett 

As this seemed to be final, “ Come, girls,” said their mother* 
Kiss daddy good night and I’ll take you hack to Hortense.” 
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“ I'll take them/’ said Gregg. “ Pm going up-stairs anyway. 
And you can show Bartlett around. I mean before it gets any 
darker ” 

“ Good night, gnls,” said Bartlett, and the children murmured 
a good night. 

“ I’ll come and see >ou before you’re asleep,” Celia told them. 
And after Gregg had led them out, “ Do you really think timbre 
pretty?” she asked Baitlett 

“ I certainly do. Especially Norma She’s the image of you,” 
said Baitlett. 

“ She looks a little like I used to,” Celia admitted “ But I hope 
she doesn’t look like me now I’m too old looking ” 

“ You look remaikably young said Bartlett “ No one would 
believe 3 *ou were the mother of three children.” 

“Oh, Mr. Baitlett 1 But I mustn’t forget I’m to ‘show you 
around.’ Lou is so proud of our home ! ” 

“ And with reason,” said Bartlett 

“ It is wonderful 1 I call it our love nest Quite a big nest, 
don’t you think ? Mother says it’s too big to be cosy , she says she 
can’t think of it as a home But I always say a place is whatever 
one makes of it A woman can be happy m a tent if they love each 
other. And miserable m a royal palace without love. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Bartlett ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed ” 

“ Is this really such wonderful Bourbon ? I think I’ll just take 
a sip of it and see what it’s like. It can’t huit me if it’s so good. 
Do you think so, Mr Bartlett ? ” 

“ I don’t believe so ” 

“ Well then, I’m gomg to taste it and if it hurts me it’s your 
fault ” 

Celia poured a whisky glass two-thirds full and drained it at 
a gulp 

“ It is good, isn’t it ? ” she said “ Of course I’m not much of 
a judge as I don’t caie for whisky and Lou won’t let me drink it, 
But he’s raved so about this Bourbon that I did want to see what 
it was like You 'won’t tell on me, will you, Mr. Bartlett ? ” 

“ Not I!” 

“ I wonder how it would be m a high-ball Let’s you and 1 
have just one But I’m forgetting I’m supposed to show you the 
place We won’t have time to drink a high-ball and see the place 
too before Lou comes down Are you so crazy to see the place ? ” 
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tt ^ot Y0py. 

« Well, then, what do you say if we have a high-ball ? And it’ll 

be a seciet between you and X ” 

They drank m silence and Celia pressed a button by the door. 
“You may take the bottle and tray/’ she told Toibes “And 
now,” she said to Bartlett, “ we’ll go out on the porch and see as 
much as we can see You’ll have to guess the rest ” 


Gregg, having changed his shirt and collar, joined them. 

“ Well,” he said to Bartlett, “have you seen everyth mg 9 ” 

“ I guess I have, Mr. Gregg,” lied the guest readily “ It’s a 
wonderful place 1 ” 

“ We like it. I mean it suits us I mean it’s my idear of a real 
home And Celia calls it her love nest ” 

“ So she told me,” said Baitlett 
“ She’ll always be sentimental,” said her husband. 

He put his hand on her shoulder, but she drew away. 

“ I must run up and dress,” she said 

“Dress 1 ” exclaimed Baitlett, who had been dazzled by her 
flowered green chiffon 

“ Oh, I’m not going to really dress,” she said “ But I couldn’t 
wear this thing for dmnei 1 ” 

“ Perhaps you’d like to clean up a little, Baitlett,” said Gregg. 
“ I mean Foibes will show you youi room if you want to go up.” 

“ It might be best,” said Bartlett 


Celia, m a black lace dmnei gown, was rather quiet during the 
elaborate meal Three or four times when Giegg addressed her, 
she seemed to be thinking of something else and had to ask, “ What 
did you say, sweetheart 9 ” Hei face was red and Bartlett im- 
agined that she had “ sneaked ” a drink or two besides the two help- 
ings of Bouibon and the cocktail that had preceded dinner. 

“ Well, I’ll leave you,” said Gregg when they were m the living- 
room once more “ I mean the sooner I get started, the sooner I’ll 
be back. Sweetheart, try and keep your guest awake and don’t let 
him die of thirst Au revoir, Bartlett I’m sorry, but it can’t be 
helped There’s a fresh bottle of the Bourbon, so go to it I mean 
help yourself. It’s too bad you have to drink alone.” 

“ It is too bad, Mr Baitlett,” said Celia when Gregg had gone. 

“ What’s too bad 9 ” asked Bartlett. 

“ That you have to drink alone I feel like I wasn’t being a good 
hostess to let you do it In fact, I refuse to let you do it. I’ll 
30m you in just a little wee sip.” 
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“ But it’s so soon after dinner ! ” 

“ It’s never too soon 1 I’m going to have a drink myself and 
if you don’t 30m me, jou’ie a quitter ” 

She mixed two life-sized high-balls and handed one to her guest. 
“ Now we’ll turn on the radio and see if we can’t stir things up. 
Theie J No, no 1 Who caies about the old baseball 1 Now ! This 
as better ! Let’s dance ” 

" I’m sorry, Mrs. Gregg, but I don’t dance.” 

“ Well, you’ie an old cheese ! To make me dance alone ! f All 
alone, yes, I’m all alone ’ ” 

There was no affectation m her voice now and Bartlett was 
amazed at her unlabored giace as she glided around the big 100m. 

“ But it’s no fun alone,” she complained “ Let’s shut the damn 
thing off and talk.” 

" I love to watch you dance,” said Bartlett 
“ Yes, but I’m no Pa-v Iowa,” said Celia as she silenced the radio. 
"And besides, it’s time for a drink ” 

“ I’ve still got more than half of mine ” 

“ Well, you had that wine at dinner, so I’ll have to catch up with 
you ” 

She poured herself another high-ball and went at the task of 
" catching up ” 

“ The trouble with you, Mr. — now isn’t that a scream ! I can’t 
think of your name ” 

“ Baitlgtt ” 

“ The trouble with you, Barker — do you know what’s the trouble 
with you? You’re too sober See? You’re too damn sober! 
That’s the whole trouble, see ? If you weren’t so sober, we’d be 
better off. See ? What I can’t understand is how you can be so 
sober and me so high ” 

“ You’re not used to it ” 

“ Not used to it ! That’s the cat’s pajamas ! Say, I’m like this 
half the time, see ? If I wasn’t, I’d die 1 ” 

“ What does your husband say ? ” 

“ He don’t say because he don’t know. See, Barker ? There’s 
nights when he’s out and there’s a few nights when I’m out my- 
self. And theie’s other nights when we’re both m and I pretend 
I’m sleepy and I go up-stairs See ? But I don’t go to bed See ? 

I have a little party all by myself See 15 If I didn’t, I’d die ! ” 

“ What do you mean, you’d die ? ” 

“ You’re dumb, Barker f You may be sober, but you’re dumb ! 
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Did you fall for all that apple sauce about the happy home and 
the contented wife? Listen, Barkei — Pd give anything m the 
world to he out of this mess Pd give anything to never see him 
again ” 

“Don’t you love him any more? Doesn’t he love you? Or 
what ? ” 

“ Love ! I never did love him ' I didn’t know what love was ! 
And all his love is for himself ! ” 

“ How did you happen to get married ? ” 

“ X was a kid , that’s the answei . A lad and ambitious. See ? He 
was a director then and he got stuck on me and I thought he’d 
make me a stai. See, Barker? I mairied him to get myself a 
chance. And now look at me ! ” 

“ I’d say you were f anly well off.” 

“ Well off, am I ? I’d change places with the scum of the earth 
just to be free * See, Baikei ? And I could have been a star with- 
out any help if I’d only realized it I had the looks and I had the 
talent I’ve got it yet. I could be a Swanson and get myself a 
marquis, maybe a pnnce! And look what I did get’ A self-sat- 
isfied, self-centered ’ I thought he’d make me ! See, Barker? 

Well, he’s made me all light, he’s made me a chronic mother and 
it’s a wondei I’ve got any looks left 

“ I fought at fiist I told him marriage didn’t mean giving up 
my art, my life work But it was no use. He wanted a beautiful 
wife and beautiful childien fox his beautiful home. Just to show 
us off. See? Pm part of his chattels > See, Baiker? Pm just 
like his big diamond 01 lus cars 01 his horses And he wouldn’t 
stand fox Ins wife c lowering ’ heiself to act m pictures. Just as 
if pictures hadn’t made him ’ 


You go back to your magazine tomonow and write about our 
love nest. See, Baiker? And be sure and don’t get mixed and 
call it a baby ranch. Babies! You thought little Norma was 
pietty Well, she is And what is it going to get hei ? A rich— — 

°~ *1 husband that tieats hei like a ’ That’s what it’ll get her 

if don t interfere. I hope I don’t last long enough to see her 
grow up. but if I do, Pm going to advise her to lun away fiom 
home and live her own life. And be somebody ! Not a thing like 
lam! See, Baikei?” ,y 

“ Lid you ever think of a divorce ? ” 
bhd I ever think of one ’ Listen — but there’s no chance I’ve 
got nothing on him, and no matter what he had on me, he’d never 
hx, t e norid know it. He d keep me ke~2 and torture me like be 
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does now, only worse. But I haven’t done anything wrong, see? 
The men I might care for, they’ie all scared of him and his money 
and powei. See, Barker ? And the others are just as bad as him. 
Like fat old Morris, the hotel man, that everybody thinks he’s a 
model husband. The leason he don’t step out more is because he’s 
too stingy. But I could have him if I wanted him. Every time 
he gets near enough to me, he squeezes my hand. I guess he thinks 

it’s a nickel, the tight old ! But come on. Barker. Let’s 

have a drmk I’m lunnmg down ” 

“ I think it’s about time you were running up — up-stairs,” said 
Bartlett. “ If I were you, I’d try to be m bed and asleep when 
Gregg gets home.” 

“ You’re all right, Barker. And after this drmk I’m gomg to 
do just as you say. Only I thought of it before you did, see ? I 
think of it lots of nights And tonight you can help me out by tell- 
ing him I had a bad headache ” 

Left alone, Bartlett thought a while, then read, and finally 
dozed off. He was dozing when Gregg returned 

“Well, well, Bartlett,” said the great man, “did Celia desert 
you ? ” 

“It was perfectly all right, Mr Giegg She had a headache 
and I told her to go to bed ” 

“ She’s had a lot of headaches lately, reads too much, I guess. 
Well, I’m sorry I had this date It was about a new golf club and 
I had to be there. I mean I’m gomg to be president of it. I see 
you consoled yourself with some of the Bourbon I mean the bottle 
doesn’t look as full as it did.” 

“ I hope you’ll foigive me for helping myself so generously,” 
said Bartlett “ I don’t get stuff like that every day ! ” 

“ Well, what do you say if we turn m ? We can talk on the way 
to town tomorrow. Though I guess you won’t have much to ask 
me I guess you know all about us I mean you know all about 
us now.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr Gregg I’ve got plenty of material if I can 
juskhandle it.” 

Celia had not put m an appearance when Gregg and hE guest 
were ready to leave the house nest day 

“ She always sleeps late,” said Gregg. “ I mean she never wakes 
up very early. But she’s later than usual this morning. Sweet- 
heart ! ” he called up the stairs 

“ Yes, sweetheart,” came the reply. 

“ Mr. Bartlett’s leaving now f I mean he’s gomg.” 
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“ Oh, good-by, Mr. Bartlett. Please forgive me for not being 
down to see you off.” 

“You're forgiven, Mrs. Gregg. And thanks for your hospi- 
tality.” 

“ Good-by, sweetheart ! ” 

“ Good-by, sweetheart 1 09 



XVII 

EX PARTE 

Most always when a man leaves his wife, there’s no excuse in the 
world for him. She may have made whoop-whoop-whoopee with 
the whole ten commandments, but if he shows his disapproval to 
the extent of walking out on her, he will thereafter be a total 
stranger to all his friends excepting the two or three bums who 
will tour the night clubs with him so long as he sticks to his habits 
of paying for everything. 

When a woman leaves her husband, she must have good and suf- 
ficient reasons He dunks all the time, or he runs around, or he 
doesn’t give her an} r monev, or he uses her as the heavy bag m his 
home gymnasium work Ho more is he invited to his foimer play- 
mates’ houses for dinner and bridge. He is an outcast just the 
same as if he had done the deserting. Whichever way it happens, 
it’s Ins fault. He can state Ins side of the case if he wants to, but 
there is nobody around listening. 

How I claim to have a little chivahy m me, as well as a little 
pride So m spite of the fact that Florence has broadcast her griev* 
ances over the red and blue network both, I intend to keep mine to 
myself till death do me part 

But after I’m gone, I want some of my old pals to know that this 
thing wasn’t as lopsided as she has made out, so I will write the 
true story, put it m an envelope with my will and appoint Ed 
Osborne executor He used to be my best friend and would be 
yet if his wife would let him He’ll have to read all my papers, 
including this, and he’ll tell everybody else about it and maybe 
they’ll be a little sorry that they treated me like an open manhole. 

(Ed, please don’t consider this an attempt to be literary. You 
know I haven’t written for publication since our days on “ The 
Crimson and White,” and 1 wasn’t so hot then J ust look on it as 
a statement of facts If I weie still alive, I’d take a bible oath that 
nothing herein is exaggerated And whatever else may have been 
my imperfections, I never lied save to' shield a woman or myself.) 

Well, a year ago last May I had to go to Hew York I called up 
Joe Paxton and he asked me out to dinner. I went, and met Flor- 
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ence. She and Mar j one Paxton had been at school together and 
she was there for a visit. We fell m love with each other and got 
engaged I stopped off m Chicago on the way home, to see her 
people They liked me all right, but they hated to have Florence 
many a man who lived so fai away. They wanted to jiostpone her 

leaving home as long as possible and they made us wait till April 
this year x 

I had a room at the Belden and Florence and I agieed that when 
we weie mained, we would stay there awhile and take oui time 
about picking out a house But the last day of March, two weeks 
befoie the date of our wedding, I lan into Jeff Cooper and lie told 
me his news, that the Standaid Oil was sending him to China in 
seeing 30b that looked permanent 

“ Fm peifectly willing to go,” he said. “ So is Bess It >s a lot 
But r ho m0 T ey WlU be au intei ’estmg expenence. 

wlonn U place on “y hands that cost me 

<Mo,000, including the furniture, and no chance to sell it m a 

miry except at a loss We weie ]ust beginning to feel settled 

hamwTe JF ld liT n ° leg J lets about leaTm S this town Bess 
Uasn t any real fuends lieie and you’ie the only one I can claim ” 

I asfad hm ° h W0,lld y0U take f ° r y01Ir h0Use > thmitui e and all ? ” 

“Bd take a loss of $5,000,” he said “I’d take $40 000 with 

“ * *■» 

0 k Then I confessed^ +W ? “ 1 WOuld bu - y l4 lf looM 

1 had kept it a secret around hZ 7 S ° mg t0 be marlIed : y° u hnow 

eveiything, all new andshmv'onl 111 ? nd be and Bess showed me 
In the fiist place theie’s flip + a ^ ai f ain you ever saw one. 

m town, handy to my office and vet'mtl ^ resldentml stleet 

and a bed of cannas oom°L 4 Tet J ltb a whole acie of giound, 

planted when they bought tbet P “ tbe , front Taid that Bess had 
I always liked sta co at a t bF° Perty Iast , fa11 As the house, 
on old Jeff to see to that 13 hmU ' Yt ™ could depend 

£« had done the smait 

their advice on most of the stuff aqnfV? 11 e Brotheis, taking 

about it. Then total bill furmVlnn ei S ler 1G nor F>ess knew muck 

turnishmg the entire place, rugs, beds. 
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tables, chairs, everything, was only $8,500, including a mahoganv 
upright player -piano that they oidered from Seattle I had my 
mothers old mahogany piano m storage and I kind of hoped Jeff 
wouldn't want me to buy this, but it was all or nothing, and with 
a bargain like that staling me m the face, 1 didn't stop to argue, 
not v hen I looked over the rest of the furniture and saw what I 
was getting. 

The living-room had, and still has, tlnee big easy chairs and a 
couch, all over-stuffed, as they call it, to say nothing of an Oriental 
rug that alone had cost $500 Thoie was a long mahogany table 
behind the couch, with lamps at both ends m ease you wanted to 
lie down and read The dmmg-room set was solid mahogany — 
a table and eight chairs that had separated Jeff from $1,000. 

The floors downstans weie all oak paiquet. Also he had blown 
himself to an oak mantelpiece and oak woodwork that must have 
lun into hea'ry dough Jeff told me what it cost him extra, but I 
don't recall the amount 

The Coopers were strong for mahogany and wanted another 
set for then bedioom, but Jake Wolfe told them it would get mo- 
notonous if there was too much of it So he sold them five pieces 
— a bed, two chans, a clnffomei and a dresser — of some kind of 
wood tinted green, with flowers painted on it. This was $1,000 
moie, but it certainly was worth it You never saw anything preti 
tier than that bed when the lace spreads weie on 

Well, we closed the deal and at first I thought I wouldn't tell 
Florence, but would let her believe we were going to live at the 
Belden and then give her a surprise by taking her right from the 
tram to our own home When I got to Chicago, though, I couldn't 
keep my mouth shut I gave it away and it was I, not she, that had 
the surprise ' 

Instead of acting tickled to death, as I figured she would, she 
just looked kind of funny and said she hoped I had as good taste 
m houses as I had m clothes She tued to make me descube tho 
house and the furniture to her, but I wouldn't do it To appreciate 
a layout like that, you have to see it for yourself. 

We were married and stopped m Yellowstone for a week on our 
way here That was the only really happy week we had together. 
From the minute we arrived home till she left fox good, she was a 
different woman than the one I thought I knew She nevei 
smiled and several times I caught her crying She wouldn't tell 
me what ailed Jier and when I asked if she was just homesick, she 
said no and choked up and cried some more 
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You can imagine Hunt things nm»* wA in I «*\p« « 5* ( 5 Ih f > v mild 
be. In New Yoik ami in Chicago nml YMimv-tma . Mm hud bed 
moie hfc than any gnl J emi nml. Now -hi tiffed all th* while 
as it she W’eic placing the title idle at a fum tal. 

One night late in Miys the bdephnm* mm:. It Mi < Ovmn 
and she w anted Floienee li .1 had Known what tin wa going o? 
mean, 1 would ha\o slapped the jefcuei Iml mi tin hook and b > 


her keep on "wanting 

I had mol Pw an a couple of turn ^ and had h< ,ud about their 
place out on the Turnpike. Rut 1 hud nemi *“*n it m hi- wife 
either 

Well, it de\ eloped that Mildied Pwan had gum* to ‘Min'd v i Hi 
Florence and Mai jone Paxton, awl ‘-he had ju-t leaned horn Mar- 
jone that Floienee was my wife and Itui^ lent Mm mud ‘•he 
and hoi husband would be m town and call on u- Urn m \t Sunday 


afternoon. 

violence didn’t seem to like the idea and land of <1 menu raged 


it. She said w r e would chive out and rail on tie m lint* ad. Mr.-. 
Du an said no, that Floi once was the new comm and it wa- her (Mr*. 
D wan’s) fust, moie So Floienee gaie m 

They came and they hadn’t been m the hoimn moie than a min- 
ute when Floienee began to cu Mm Pwan exied, too and Dwan 
and I stood theie fust on one loot and then the other, filing to 
pietend ive didn’t know the guls were cn mg. Finally . to rein le 
the tension, 1 invited him to come and see the re-t of the place. 
I showed him all ovci and lie was quite enthusiastic When we 
-returned to the lnmg-ioom, the gnlb had dued their eye? and 
were hack m school togcthei 

Floienee accepted an invitation foi one-o’eloek dinner a week 
from that day I told liei, alter they had left that 1 would go 
along only on condition that she and oui hostess would both con- 
trol then teai-ducts. I ivas so accustomed to solo sobbing that I 
didn’t mind it any moie, but I couldn’t stand a duet of it either 
m harmony oi unison. 

Well, when w r e got out there and had driven down their private 
lane through the trees and caught a glimpse of their house, winch 
people around town had been talking about as something wonder- 
ful, I laughed harder than any time since I was single It looked 
just like what it was, a reorganized bam. Floienee asked me 
what was funny, and when I told her, she pulled even a longer 
face than usual 


“ I think it’s beautiful,” she said. 

<5 
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Tie that ! 

I insisted on her going up the steps alone. I was afraid if the 
two of ns stood on the porch at once, we’d fall through and maybe 
founder before help came I warned her not to smack the knocker 
too hard or the door might clash m and frighten the horses 

“ If you make jokes like that m front of the Ewans/’ she said, 
“ I’ll never speak to you again 

“ I’d forgotten you ever did/’ said I. 

I was expecting a hostler to let us m, but Mrs. Ewan came in 
person 

“ Are we late? ” said Florence. 

“ A little/’ said Mrs Ewan, “ but so is dinner Helga didn’t 
get home fiom chuich till half past twelve.” 

“ I’m glad of it,” said Florence “ I want you to take me all 
through this beautiful, beautiful house right this minute ” 

Mrs Ewan called her husband and insisted that he stop m the 
middle of mixing a cocktail so he could 30m us m a tour of the 
beautiful, beautiful house 

“ You wouldn’t guess it,” said Mrs Ewan, “but it used to be 
a barn.” 

I was going to say I had guessed it. Florence gave me a look 
that changed my mind. 

“ When Jim and I first came here,” said Mrs Ewan, “ we lived 
m an ugly little rented house on Oliver Street It was only tern- 
porary, of course, we were just waiting till we found what we 
really wanted We used to drive around the country Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays, hoping we would run across the right 
sort of thing. It was in the late fall when we first saw this place. 
The leaves were off the trees and it was visible from the Turnpike. 

“ ‘ Oh, Jim f ’ I exclaimed * Look at that simply gorgeous old 
barn > With those wide shingles 1 And I’ll bet you it’s got hand- 
hewn beams m that middle, mam section’ Jim bet me I was 
wrong, so we left the car, walked up the driveway, found the door 
open and came brazenly m I won my bet as you can see ” 

She pointed to some dirty old rotten beams that ran across the 
living-room ceiling and looked as if five or six generations of rats 
had used them for gnawing practise. 

“ They’re beautiful f ” said Florence 

“ The instant I saw them,” said Mrs. Ewan, “ I knew this was 
going to be our home 1 ” 

“ I can imagine 1 ” said Florence. 

“ We made inquiries and learned that the place belonged to a 
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family named Taylor/' said Mis. Dwan. “ The house had burned 
down and they had moved away. It was suspected that they had 
started the fiie themselves, as they weie terribly liaid up and it 
was msuied. Jim wrote to old Mr. Taylor m Seattle and asked 
him to set a puce on the barn and the land, which is about four 
acies They exchanged seveial letters and finally Mr. Taylor ac- 
cepted Jim's ofiei. We got it foi a song " 

" Wondeiful ! " said Floience. 

“ And then, of course," Mrs. Dwan continued, “ we engaged a 
house-wrecking company to tear down the other four sections of 
the barn — the stalls, the cow-shed, the tool-slied, and so foith — 
and take them away, leaving us just this one loom. We had a man 
from Seattle come and put m these old pine walls and the flooi- 
mg, and plaster the ceiling. He was recommended by a friend 
of Jim’s and he eeitamly knew his business ” 

“ I can see he did," said Florence. 

“ He made the hay-loft over for us, too, and we got the wings 
built by day-labor, with J mi and me supervising. It was so much 
fun that I was honestly soiry when it was finished ” 

“ I can imagine 1 " said Floience. 

Well, I am not very well up m Eaily American, which was the 
name they had for pretty nearly eveiy thing m the place, but for 
the benefit of those who are not on teims with the Dwans I will 
try and describe fiom memoiy the oh jets d’ait they bragged of 

the most and winch brought foith the loudest squeals from 
Florence. 


The living-room walls were bi own baie boards without a pic- 
"P re P r scia P °b wall-paper On the floor weie two or three 
hooked rugs, ' whatever that means, but they needed five 01 six 
mo1 ® °L,^ ien h or one big caipet, to covei up all the knots m the 
Pf/ was a ma P le “ low-boy ", a dough-trough " table 
they didn t have space for in the kitchen, a pine fC sti etcher " table 
With sticks connecting the foui legs near 'the bottom so you 
couldn t put your feet anywhere; a « Dutch " chest that looked as 
nr j bad been ordered from the undertaker by one of Srngei’s 
Iidgets, but he got well; and some “ Windsor" chans in which 
the only position you could get comfortable was to stand up be- 
hmd them and lean youi elbows on their back. 

i ot one piece that matched another, and not one piece of rna- 

SjttP ?, 48 ceihn s> between beams, “ a p- 

p rently been plastered by a workman who was that way, too. 
•Some day soon I hope to have a piano,” sard Mrs. Dwan. “ I 
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can’t live much longer without one. But so far I haven’t been 
able to find one that would fit m ” 

“ Listen/’ I said. “ I’ve got a piano m storage that belonged to 
my mother. It’s a mahogany upright and not so big that it 
wouldn’t fit m this room-, especially when you get that ‘ trough ’ 
table out It isn’t doing me any good and I’ll sell it to you for 
$250. Mother paid $1,250 for it new ” . 

“ Oh, I couldn’t think of taking it f ” said Mrs. Dwan. 

“ I’ll make it $200 even just because you’ie a fnend of Flor- 
ence’s,” I said. 

“Really, I couldn’t 1 ” said Mis Dwan 
“ You wouldn’t have to pay for it all at once,” I said. 

“ Don’t you see,” said Florence, “ that a mahogany upright 
piano would be a perfect horror m here? Mildred wouldn’t have 
it as a gift, let alone buy it It isn’t m the penod ” 

“ She could get it tuned,” I said 

The answer to this was, “ I’ll show you the up-stairs now and 
we can look at the dining-room latei on.” 

We were led to the guest-chamber The bed was a maple four- 
poster, with pineapple posts, and a “testci ” running fiom pillar 
to post. You would think a “ tester ” might lie a man that went 
around trying out beds, but it’s leally a kind of fiame that holds 
a canopy over the bed in Case it rams and the loof leaks. There 
was a quilt made by Mis D wan’s great-giandmother, Mis An- 
thony Adams, m 1859, at Lovell, Ma<-s ITow is that for a 
memory ? 

“ This used to be the hay-loft,” said Mis Du an 
“ You ought to have left some of the hay so the guests could 
hit it,” I said. 

The dressers, or chests of diaweis, and the chairs were all made 
of maple. And the same m the Duane’ own room, ever} thing 
maple 

“ If you had maple in one loom and mahogam in the other/’ 

I said, “people wouldn't get confused vhon ;ou told them that 
so and so uas up m Maple's room.” 

Dwan laughed, but the women didn’t 
The maid hollered up that dinner vae read;, 

“The cocktails aien’t ready,” said Du an 
“You will have to go without them,” said Mr- Pvan “The 
soup v ill he cold ” 

This put me m a great mood to admire the ” ^ivhuek ” Mbit 
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and the “ slat back ” chairs, which weie evidently the chef-d’oeuvre 
and the piece de i esistance of the chez Divan. 

“ It came all the way from Pennsylvania,” said Mildred, when 
Florence’s outcries, biought on by her first look at the table, had 
died down. “ Mothei picked it up at a little place near Strouds- 
buig and sent it to me. It only cost $550, and the chairs were 
$45 apiece ” 

“ How leasonable ! ” exclaimed Floience. 

That was befoie she had sat m one of them. Only one thing 
was more umeasonable than the chans, and that was the table it- 
self, consisting of big planks nailed togethei and laid onto a lail- 
road tie, supported underneath bj 7 a whole foiest of cioss-pieces 
and beams The surface was as smooth on top as the trip to Cata- 
lina Island and all aiound the edges, gieat big divots had been 
taken out with some blunt instrument, piobably a bayonet. There 
weie stains and scorch maiks that Floience faiilv crowed over, 
but when I tiled to add to the general ensemble by laying a lighted 
cigaret right down beside my soup-plate, she and both the Dwans 
yelled murder and made me take it off. 

They planted me m an end seat, a location just light, for a'man 
who had stretched himself acioss a l ail way tiack and had both 
legs cut off at the abdomen Not being that kind of man, I had to 
sit so far back that very few of my comestibles carried more than 
halt-way to their taiget 

P was a ^ rea dy to go home and get something to 
eat, but it had been daikenmg up outdoois foi half an hour and 

now such a storm broke tlrat I knew it was useless tiyrne to per- 
suade Floience to make a start j & r 

•nmt3 e a bridge,” said Dwan, and to my surprise he 

produced a caid-table that was nowheie near “ m the penod.” 

_ Ayy house theie yas a big centei cbandeliei that lighted up 
_ no patter m what pait of the loom the table was 

wires i-nrl waste ^ 0lt 3 r minutes moving lamps and 

and + ^ h ! n tl } Q y weie all fixed, you could tell a led 
and tC C hut i «°1 a spade from a cl ^b Aside fiom that 

7 lnds01 ” cllans and tlle fact that we 
ffidnwL f 1 a Cen a 5° mt and F1 ^ence and I won $12 
spent gambling" ’ 1 W&S ° ne ° f the P leasante st afternoons I ever 

puddles^? Dwnii"<f ^ ^ ° an fi as we splashed through the 
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“ What do you mean ? ” she asked me. 

“ Why, your pretending to admire all that junk,” I said. 

“ Junk ! ” said Florence “ That is one of the most beautifully 
furnished homes I have ever seen 1 ” 

And so far as I can recall, that was her last utterance m my 
presence for six nights and five days. 

At lunch on Saturday I said * “ You know I like the silent drama 
one evening a week, but not twenty-four hours a day every day. 
What’s the matter with you ? If it’s laryngitis, you might write 
me notes ” 

“ I’ll tell you what’s the matter 1 ” she buist out “ I hate this 
house and everything m it f It’s too new 1 Everything shines ! 
I loathe new things ! I want a home like Mildred’s, with tilings in 
it that I can look at without blushing foi shame I can’t invite 
anyone here It’s too hideous And I’ll never be happy here a 
single minute as long as I live ! ” 

Well, I don’t nund telling that this kind of got undei my skm. 
As if I hadn’t intended to give hex a pleasant surprise f As if 
Wolfe Brothers, m business thirty years, didn’t know how to fur- 
nish a home complete 1 I was pi etty badly hurt, but I choked it 
down and said, as calmly as I could : 

“ If you’ll be a little patient, I’ll try to sell this house and its 
contents foi what I paid foi it and them. It oughtn’t to be much 
trouble, theie aie plenty of people aiound who know a bargain. 
But it’s too bad you didn’t confess your barn complex to me long 
ago. Only last February, old Ken Ganett had to sell his estab- 
lishment and the men who bought it turned it into a gaiage It 
was a livery-stable v Inch I could have got foi the mtioduetion of a 
song, or maybe just the vamp And we wouldn’t have had to spend 
a nickel to make it as nice and comfoi table and homey as jour 
friend Mildi ed’s dump.” 

Florence was on liei way upstairs before I had finished my 
speech 

I vent down to Earl Benham’s to see if my new suit vrsi* ready. 

It was and I put it on and left the old one to be cleaned and 
pressed 

On the sticet I met Ham' Cro-s 

“ Come up to my oflire,” lie said “ Theie’s c oinefh?mr in my 
desk that may inteie^t "vou ” 

T accepted Ins invitation and from tluee different drevers he 
pulled out three different cjuait bottles of Ikniy Anuria n ne 

Just befoie six o’clock 1 dropped m Kane’s store and bought 
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myself a pair of slieais, a blow toicli and an ax. I started home, 
but stopped among the tices inside my fiont gate and cut big holes 
m my coat and tiouseis. Alongside the path to the home uas a 
sizable mud puddle I waded m it And I bathed my gray felt hat 
Eloience was sitting on the floor of the living-room, leading. 
She seemed a little upset by my appearance. 

“ Good heavens 1 What’s happened ? ” 

“ Nothing much,” said I “I just didn’t w ant to look too new.” 
“ What aie those tilings you’ie carrying ? ” 

“ Just a pair of sheais, a blow toicli and an ax I’m going to 
try and antique this place and I think I’ll begin on the dining- 
room table ” 

Eloience went into hei scieam, dashed upstairs and locked her- 
self m I went about mv woik and had the dmnei-table looking 
pretty Early when the maid smelled file and lushed m She 
rushed out again and came back with a pitcher of water. But 
using my vest as a snuffei, I had had the flames under control all 
the while and there was nothing foi hei to do 

“ I’ll just nick it up a little with this ax,” I told her, “ and by 
the time I’m tlnough, dinner ought to be ready ” 

“ It will never be leady as far as I’m concerned,” she sard “ I’m 
leaving just as soon as I can pack ” 

And Eloience had the same idea — vindicating the old adage 
about great minds 

I heard the fiont door slam and the back door slam, and I felt 
kind of tired and sleep} 7 , so I knocked off work and went up to bed. 

That’s my side of the stoiy, Eddie, and it’s true so help me my 
bootlegger Which reminds me that the man who sold Harry the 
rye makes this town once a week, 01 did when this was written. 
He’s at the Belden every Tuesday from nine to six and Ins name 
is Mike Earrell. 


I 
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Mother says that when I stait talking I never know when to stop. - 
But I tell her the only time I get a chance is when she ain't around, 
so I have to make the most of it I guess the fact is neither one 
of us would be welcome m a Quaker meeting, but as I tell Mothei, 
what did God give us tongues for if He didn't want we should use 
them? Only she says He didn't give them to us to say the same 
thing ovei and over again, like I do, and repeat myself But I say . 

fC Well, Mother,” I say, “ when people is like you and I and been 
married fifty years, do you expect everything I say will be some- 
thing you ain't heard me say before ? But it may be new to others, 
as they ain't nobody else lived with me as long as you have ” 

So she says • 

“ You can bet they ain't, as they couldn't nobody else stand you 
that long ” 

“ Well,” I tell her, “ you look pietty healthy ” 

“ Maybe I do,” she will say, “ but I looked even healthier be- 
fore I married you ” 

You can't get ahead of Mother 

Yes, sir, we was married just fifty yeais ago the seventeenth day 
of last December and my daughter and son-in-law was over from 
Trenton to help us celebrate the Golden Wedding My son-in- 
law is John H Kramer, the real estate man He made $12,000 
one year, and is pretty well thought of around Tienton; a good, 
steady, hard worker The Rotarians was after him a long time to 
join, but he kept telling them his home was his club But Edie 
finally made him join That's my daughter 

Well, anyway, they come over to help us celebrate the Golden 
Wedding and it was pretty crimpy weather and the furnace don't 
seem to heat up no more like it used to and Mother made the re- 
> mark that she hoped this winter wouldn't be as cold as the last, 
referring to the winter previous So Edie said if she was us, and 
nothing to keep us home, she certainly wouldn't spend no more 
wmteis up here and why didn’t we just shut off the water and close 
up the house and go down to Tampa, Florida? You know we 
was there four winters ago and staid five weeks, but it cost us over 
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thiee hunched and fifty dollais for hotel bill alone. .So M other 
said we wasn't going no place io be lobbed. So niv ‘•on-in-law 
spoke up and said that Tampa wasn’t the only place m the South, 
and besides we didn't have to stop at no high pi ice hotel but could 
rent us a couple looms and boaid out somewhetos and be bed 
heaid that St Pcteisbuig, Flonda, wa<- iht spot and if wo said 
the woid lie would write down theio and make inrjimic«. 

Well, to make a long stoiy shoit, we decided to do it and Udie 
said it would be our Golden Hone) moon and foi a pic^cnl my 
son-in-law paid the diffeience between a «ee(ion and a compart- 
ment so as w r e could have a compartment and hn\c moie pmatecy. 
In a eompaitment >ou have an uppci and lowci berth ]iis( like the 
Tegulai sleepei, but it is a shut m 100 m by itself and got a wash 
bow r l The car we w r ent m was all compai (menis ami no regular 
heiths at all It was all eompai tments 

We w r ent to Tienton the night hefoie and staid at mv daugh- 
ter and son-m-law r and w r e left Tienton the next afternoon at 
3 23 p. m 


This w r as the twelfth day of J anuaiy Molhei set facing the 
front of the tiam, as it makes her giddy to nde backwaids I 5 efc 
facing hei, which does not ailect me We i eacbod Noi (h Philadel- 
phia at 4 03 p. m and we reached West Philadelphia at 4.14. but 
•met not go mto Bioad Stieet We leached Baltimoie at (1 30 and 
ashmgton, D C , at 7 25 Our ti am laid o\ei m Washington 
two iiouis till anothei tiam come along to pick us up and I got 
nut and sti oiled up the platfoim and into the Union Station. 
Wiien I come back oui car had been switched on to anothei tiack, 

^c, iemembe . ied , the 5 ame of 2t -' thc La Belle, as I had once 
visited my aunt out m Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, wdieie theie was 

of 1 th f lt so 1 ha <* no difficulty m getting located But 
M ^ « d T r ea T Gtted hei self sick foi feai I would he left. 

« ’ 1 7 s 1 aic l ? „ 1 ^°T ld of followed you on the next tiam ” 

the money ^ ° f ' Said Mother ’ and she P omted - out that she had 

frorn^P TT^^rf a m G m Ashmgton and I could of borrowed 
EngbshmYn - 68 1 of Ponded I was an 

Motlier caught the point and laughed heartily. 

and I turned^ h 6 p °t J^Bmgton at 9 40 p. m. and Motlier 

we passed through tho^r^eiTfidds^o^olTv 1 * 
too dark fo +pii 7 p t ' ieen nelds of old Virginia, though it was 
dark to tell if they was green or what coffir. When we got up 
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in the morning, we uas at Fayetteville, North Carolina. We had 
bieakfast >n the dining car and after breakfast I got m conversa- 
tion with the mar m the next compartment to oms He was from 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, and a man about eighty years of age. 
His uife was with lnm. and tuo unmarned daughters and I made 
the lemaik that I should think the foui of them would be crowded 
in one compartment, but he said they had made the tup every 
winter for fif teen i eai s and knowed how to keep out of each other’s 
way. He said they vas bound for Taipon Spnngs 

We leached Chaileston, South Carolina, at 12 50 p. m. and ar- 
rived at Saiannah, Geoigia, at 4 20 We reached Jacksonville, 
Flonda, at 8 45 p. m. and had an hour and a quarter to lay over 
there, but Mother made a fuss about me getting off the tram, so 
we had the daiky make up oui berths and retired befoie we left 
Jacksonville I didn’t sleep good as the tiam done a lot of hem- 
ming and hawing, and Mother never sleeps good on a tram as she 
sa^s she is alvays wor lying that I will fall out She says she 
would ratliei ha\e the upper herself, as then she would not have 
to wony about me, but I tell her I can’t take the risk of having it 
get out that I allowed my wife to sleep m an upper berth It 
would make talk 

We was up m the morning m time to see oui friends from New 
Hampshne get off at Taipon Springs, which we reached at , 
6 53 a m 

Several of oui fellow passengers got off at Clearwater and some 
at Belleair, where the tram backs right up to the door of the mam- 
moth hotel. Belleair is the winter headquarters for the golf dudes 
and everybody that got off there had their bag of sticks, as many 
as ten and twelve m a bag Women and all When I was a young 
man we called it shinny and only needed one club to play with and 
about one game of it would of been a-plenty for some of these 
dudes, the way we played it' 

The tram pulled into St Petersburg at 8 20 and when we got 
off the tram you would think they was a not, what with all the 
darkies barking for the different hotels 

I said to Mother, I said * 

“ It is a good thing we have got a place picked out to go to and 
don’t have to choose a hotel, as it would be hard to choose amongst 
them if every one of them is the £est ” 

She laughed. 

We found a jitney and I give him the address of the room my 
son-in-law had got for us and soon we was there and introduced 
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oui selves to the lady that owns the house, a young widow about 
loity-eight years of age She showed us oui 100 m, which was 
light and airy with a comfoi table bed and bureau and washstand. 
It was twelve dollais a week, but the location was good, only tlnee 
blocks f lom Williams Paik. 

St Pete is what folks calls the tovn, though they also call it the 
Sunshine City, as they claim tliey’s no other place m the country 
wheie they’s fewei days when Old Sol don’t smile down on Mother 
Eaith, and one of the newspapeis gives away all their copies fiee 
eveiy day when the sun don’t slime They claim to of only give 
them away some sixty-odd times m the last eler on yeais. Another 
nickname they have got for the town is “ the Poor Man’s Palm 
Beach,” but I guess they’s men that comes there that could boriow 
as much fiom the bank as some of the Willie boys ovei to the other 
Palm Beach 


Dui mg oui stay we paid a visit to the Lewis Tent City, which 
is the lieadquaiteis for the Tin Can Tounsts But maybe you 
am t heaid about them Well, they aie an oigamzation that takes 
meir vacation tups by auto and carnes eveiy thing with them, 
that is, they bung along tlieir tents to sleep m and cook m and 
they don t patiomze no hotels or cafeterias, but they have got to 
be bona fide auto campeis oi they can’t belong to the oigamzation. 

hey tell me they’s over 200,000 membeis to it and the}' call 
themselves the Tm Canners on account of most of then food being 
put up m tm cans One couple we seen m the Tent City was a 
couple fiom Brady, Texas, named Mr and Mis Pence, which the 

nil u lan 1S °I ei C1 y lty yeais °f a S e an d they had come m then auto 
wii h ?? e ’ a dlstance of 1,641 miles. They took five 

Thp f T th p tlip ’ ^ ence living the entire distance, 
ari Li! ? ann ® ls hail s fiom every State m the Union and m 

Lai e^?nrfT^ tlle n V1Slt places llke New England and the Gieat 
m t] L G ™ ter the most of comes to Flonda 
was a na-hnmi over ^ le State While we was down tlieie, they 
elected fi?pinr Ve ?T tl0n v tkem at Ga ^esville, Florida, and they 
is Rovnl Tm P la, p man as then president. His title 

wrote un llu 0p ? n f ?*■ the Woild The} have got a song 
membei^ veiybody has got to learn it before they are a 


<Th IJn w?fh n /l?J e t VerI boys ’ Hurrah » 

We\?ilTrnllt b r Dowa with the foe ! 

Shoutmgf ‘w”tScamp P forIVS’“ mlly ° n0<! “ g! 
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That is something like it. And the members has also got to have 
a tin can fastened on to the front of their machine 

I asked Mother how she would Idee to travel around that way 
and she said . 

“ Pine, but not with an old lattle bra in like you driving ” 

“ Well/’ I said, “ I am eight yeai s younger than this Mr Pence 
who drove heie from Texas ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but lie is old enough to not be skittish ” 

You can’t get ahead of Mothei. 

Well, one of the hist things we done m St. Petersburg was to 
go to the Chambci of Commei ce and register our names and where 
we was fiom as they’s gieat uvaliy amongst the different States 
m legal ds to the number of their citizens visiting m town and of 
course our little State don’t stand much of a show, but'still every 
little bit helps, as the fella says. All and all, the man told us, they 
was eleven thousand names registered, Ohio leading with some 
fifteen hundred-odd and New York State next with twelve hun- 
dred. Then come Michigan, Pennsylvania and so on down, with 
one mail each from Cuba and Nevada. 

The first night we was tlieie, they was a meeting of the New 
York-New Jeisey Society at the Congregational Church and a man 
from Ogdensburg, New York State, made the talk. His subject 
was Rainbow Chasing He is a Rotanan and a very convicting 
speaker, though I forget his name. 

Our first business, of course, was to find a place to eat and after 
trying several places we run on to a cafeteria on Cential Avenue 
that suited us up and down We eat pretty near all our meals there 
and it averaged about two dollars per day for the two of us, but 
the food was well cooked and everything nice and clean A man 
don’t mind paying the price if things is clean and well cooked 
On the tlmd day of Pebiuary, which is Mother’s birthday, we 
spread ourselves and eat supper at the Pomsettia Hotel and they 
charged us seventy-five cents for a snlom steak that wasn’t hardly 
big enough for one 

I said to Mother. “Well,” I said, “I guess it’s a good thing 
every day ain’t your birthday or we would be m the pooihouse ” 

“ No,” says Mother, “because if every day was my birthday, I 
would be old enough by this time to of been m my grave long ago.” 
You can’t get ahead of Mother 

In the hotel they had a eaid-ioom where they was several men 
and ladies playing five hundred and this new fangled whist budge. 
We also seen a place where they was dancing, so I asked Mother 
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would she like to trip the light fantastic toe and she said no, she 
was too old to squirm like you have got to do now days. We watched 
some of the young folks at it awhile till Mother got disgusted and 
said we would have to see a good movie to take the taste out of 
our mouth. Mother is a great movie lieioyne and we go twice a 
week heie at home 

But I want to tell you about the Park The second day we was 
there we visited the Paik, which is a good deal like the one m 
Tampa, only bigger, and they’s more fun goes on heie every day 
than you could shake a stick at. In the middle they’s a big band- 
stand and chairs for the folks to set and listen to the concerts, 
which they give you music foi all tastes, from Dixie up to classical 
pieces like Hearts and Flowers 

Then all around they’s places marked off for different spoits and 
games chess and checkers and dommoes foi folks that enjoys 
those kind of games, and roque and horse-shoes for the nimbler 
ones. I used to pitch a pietty fan shoe myself, but ain’t done 
much of it m the last twenty 3 T ears. 

Well, anyway, we bought a membeislup ticket m the club which 
costs one dollar for the season, and they tell me that up to a couple 

Y ears a &° ^ was cents, but they had to raise it to keep out the 
riffraff. 


Well, Mother and I put m a gieat day watching the pitchers 
and she wanted I should get m the game, but I told her I was all 
out oi practice and would make a fool of myself, though I seen 
several men pitching who I guess I could take their measuie with- 
ou no practice. Howevei, they was some good pitcheis, too, and 
T 6 ^ fl °m Ala °n, Ohio, who could ceitamly tlnow a pietty 
^ looked like he would win the championship 
ot the United States m the Febiuary tournament We come away 
a few days before they held that and I never did hear if he wm. 

Lt n S wf nam ®’ but . lle 7 as a clean cut young fella and he has 
gota brother m Cleveland that’s a Botarian. 

x a S ^°° C 1 ^'c^d and watched the different games for 

man nemprl wJ S an ^ Anally I set down m a cheekei game with a 

checker ■nlave f roin Danville, Illinois. He was a pietty fair 

don’t snm^h/ b ] lt 116 WaSn i n0 matdl for me > and I hope that 
don t sound like bragging. But I always could hold my own on 

thmt cke i S f w ks around liere Wl11 tel1 y° u tlie same 

or thrce 1 ^!^ d th ?i S ^ eaver P rett Y near all mornmg foi two 
time it loXTlT fl beat me one § ame “d the only other 
Tve had to qu?t and go ^ n °° n WhlStle *** 
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While I was playing checkers, Mother would set and lister to 
the hand, as she loves music, classical or no matter what kind, but 
anyway she w as setting there one day and between selections the 
woman next to her opened up a conversation. She was a woman 
about Mother’s own age, seventy or seventy-one, and finally she 
asked Mother’s name “and Mother told her her name and where 
she v as from and Mother asked her the same question, and who 
do you think the woman was? 

Well, sir, it was the wife of Frank M. Hartsell, the man who 
was engaged to Mother till I stepped m and cut lnm out, fifty- 
tv o years ago ! 

Xes, sir! 

You can imagine Mother’s surprise* And Mrs. Hartsell was 
surprised, too, when Mother told her she had once been friends 
with her husband, though Motliei didn’t say how close friends they 
bad been, or that Motliei and I was the cause of Hartsell going out 
West But that’s what we was Haitsell left his town a month 
after the engagement was broke off and ain’t never been back since. 
He had v ent out to Michigan and become a veterinary, and that is 
where lie had settled down, m Hillsdale, Michigan, and finally 
married his wife. 

Well, Mother screwed up her courage to ask if Frank was still 
living and Mrs. Hartsell took her over to where they was pitching 
horse-shoes and there was old Frank, waiting his turn And he 
knowed Mother as soon as he seen her, though it was over fifty 
years He said he knowed her by her eyes 

“ Why, it’s Lucy Frost ! ” he says, and he throwed down his 
shoes and quit the game 

Then they come over and hunted me up and I will confess I 
wouldn’t of knowed him Him and I is the same age to the month, 
but he seems to show it more, some way He is balder for one 
thing. And his beard is all white, where mine has still got a streak 
of brown m it. The very first thing I said to him, I said 

“ Well, Frank, that beard of yours makes me feel like I was back 
north It looks like a regular blizzard ” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I guess yourn would be just as white if you 
had it dry cleaned.” 

But Mother wouldn’t stand that 
- “ Is that so 1 ” she said to Frank “ Well, Charley ain’t had no 
tobacco m his mouth forover ten years f ” 

And I ain’t 1 

Well, I excused myself from the checker game and it was pretty 
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close to noon, so we decided to all have dinner together and they 
was nothing for it only we must tiy their cafeteria on Third Ave- 
nue. It was a little more expensive than ouis and not near as 
good, I thought. I and Mother had about the same dinner we had 
been having every day and our bill was $1 10. Prank’s check was 
$1.20 for he and his wife. The same meal wouldn’t of cost them 
more than a dollai at our place. 

After dinner we made them come up to our house and we all set 
mthe pailoi, which the young woman had give us the use of to en- 
tertain company. We begun talking over old tunes and Mother 
said she was a-scaied Mrs. Haitsell would find it tiresome listen- 
ing to we three talk over old times, but as it turned out they wasn’t 
much chance for nobody else to talk with Mrs Haitsell in the 
company I have heard lots of women that could go it, but Hait- 
sell’s wife takes the cake of all the women I ever seen. She told us 
the family history of eveiybody m the State of Michigan and 
bragged for a half hour about hei son, who she said is in the drug 
business m Giand Rapids, and a Rotarian. 

When I and Hartsell could get a woid m edgeways we joked one 
another back and forth and I chafed him about being a hoise 
doctor. ° 


“ Well, Piank,” I said, “you look pretty piospeious, so I sup- 
pose they’s been plenty of glandeis around Hillsdale.” 

Well, he said, “ I’ve managed to make moie than a fan liv- 
mg. But I’ve worked pietty haid ” 

A es, I said, <c and I suppose you get called out all hours of 
the night to attend bnths and so on.” 

Mother made me shut up. 

Well, I thought they wouldn’t never go home and I and Mother 
was m misery faying to keep awake, as the both of us generally al- 
ways a ves a nap after dinner Finally they went, after we had 

™ ii? n e r^ a ? er ?i en f mee ^ ^ lem the Park the next morning, 
and Mrs Hartsell also invited us to come to their place the next 

night and play five bundled But she had foigot that they was a 
meeting of the Michigan Society that evening, so it was not till 
two evenings later that we had our first card game. 

wf 11 and hl f Wlf f, llved 111 a house on Third Avenue North 

Hrrfih L ?r>? te S ??n g r00m besldes their bedroom. Mrs. 

diking about their private setting room 

Me itWnd Sff “if ™ nderM We P^yed cards with them. With 
self s a U S ai ; tners a S ainst his wife and I. Mis. Hart- 

a miserable card player and we certainly got the worst of it. 
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Alter the game she brought out a dish of oranges and wc nad to 
pretend it was just what we wanted, though oranges down theie is 
like a young man's whiskers , you enjoy them at first, but the/ get 
to be a pesky nuisance 

We played caids again the next night at our place with the same 
partners and I and Mrs Hartsell was beat again Mother ana 
Hartsell was full of compliments for each other on what a gooo 
team they made, but the both of them knowed well enough where 
the secret of then success laid I guess all and all we 'must of 
played ten different evenings and they was only one night when 
Mrs Hartsell and I come out ahead. And that one night wasn't no 
fault of hern 

When we had been down theie about two weeks, we spent one 
evening as their guest m the Congregational Church, at a social 
give by the Michigan Society. A talk was made by a man named 
Bitting of Detroit, Michigan, on How I was Cured of Story Tell- 
ing. He is a big man m the Rotanans and give a witty talk. 

A woman named Mrs. Oxford rendeied some selections which 
Mis Hartsell said was grand opera music, but whatever they was 
my daughter Edie could of give her cards and spades and not made 
such a hullaballoo about it neither. 

Then they was a ventriloquist from Giand Rapids and a young 
woman about forty-five years of age that mimicked different kinds 
of birds I whispered to Mothei that they all sounded like a 
chicken, but she nudged me to shut up. 

After the show we stopped m a drug store and I set up the le- 
freshments and it was pretty close to ten o'clock before we finally 
turned m. Mother and I would of preferred tending the movies, 
but Mother said we mustn't offend Mrs Hartsell, though I asked 
her had we came to Florida to enjoy ourselves or to just not offend 
an old chatter-box from Michigan. 

I felt sorry for Haitsell one moinmg The women folks both 
had an engagement down to the chiropodist's and I run acioss 
Hartsell m the Park and he foolishly offered to play me checkers 

It was him that suggested it, not me, and I guess he repented 
himself befoie we had played one game But he was too stubborn 
to give up and set there while I beat him game after game and the 
worst part of it was that a crowd of folks had got m the habit of 
watching me play and there they all was, looking on, and finally 
they seen what a fool Frank was making of himself, and they be- 
gan to chafe him and pass remarks. Like one of them said : 

“ Who ever told you you was a checker player ! " 
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And: 

" You might maybe be good for iiddle-cle-uinks, but not check- 
ers ! 55 

I almost felt like letting him beat me a couple game 4 *. But the 
crowd would of knowed it was a put up 30b 

Well, the women folks joined us m the Paik and 1 uasn’t going 
to mention oui little game, but Haitsell told about it himself and 
admitted he wasn’t no match for me. 

"Well/’ said Mrs Hartsell, "eheckeis ain't much of a game 
anyway, is it ? ” She said : " It’s moie of a cluldi on’s game, ain’t 
it? At least, I know my hoy’s children used 1 0 play it a good deal.” 

"Yes, ma’am,” I said. "It’s a childicn’s game the nay }our 
husband plays it, too ” 

Mother wanted to smooth things oiei, so she said : 

" Maybe tliey’s otliei games wlicic Fiank can beat you.” 

" Aes,” said Mis Haitsell, " and I bet lie could beat >ou pitch- 
ing horse-slioes ” 

C Well,” I said, " I would gi\c him a chance to tiy, only I ain’t 
pitched a shoe m over sixteen } r ears ” 

Well,” said Haitsell, "I ain’t played checkeis m twenty 
yeais 

" You ain’t never played it,” I said 
hundied”^” Sa ^ S ‘^ ran ^ 3 Lncy and I is youi master at five 


, ^ c onld of told him why that was, hut had decency enough 

to hold my tongue 

wml h T d g i S ?, now tliat lie wa uted to play cauls eveiy night and 
i , 01 , °t ker wanted to go to a movie, any one of us would 
we had a headache and then tiust to goodness that 
0 T Sn ^ a c lnt ? the theater. I don’t mmd playing 

a woman lii ^ k ar ^ nei '^ ee P| their mmd on the game, but you take 
thlrkvpS ? ar f tSe11 S Wlfe and h °w c an they play cards when 

so/m Grald Eapids? °° Uple SCC ° Dds and bla S about tbeIr 

WBBmintnn™ York ; New Jerse y Society announced that they 
« SS fi g 7 1 eYenmg t0 ° and 1 said to Mother, I said : 

play five hundred ” ne 6Venmg when we Wl11 llave an excuse not to 

to go We Y< l11 kave t° as h Prank and his wife 

social ” US as as hed us to go to the Michigan 
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“ Well,” I said, “ I had lather stay home than drag that chatter^ 
box eveiywheres we go.” 

So Mother said : 

" You aie getting too cranky. Maybe she does talk a little too 
much but she is good hearted And Frank is always good com- 
pany.” 

So I said : 

“ I suppose if he is such good company you wished you had of 
married him ” 

Mother laughed and said I sounded like I was jealous. Jealous 
of a cow doctor ! 

Anyway we had to drag them along to the social and I will say 
that we give them a much better entertainment than they had 
given us 

Judge Lane of Paterson made a fine talk on business conditions 
and a Mrs Newell of Westfield imitated birds, only you could 
really tell what they was the way she done it Two young women 
from Red Bank sung a choral selection and we clapped them back 
and they gave us Home to Our Mountains and Mother and Mrs. 
Hartsell both had tears m their eyes And Hartsell, too 

Well, some way or another the chairman got wind that I was 
theie and asked me to make a talk and I wasn't even going to get 
up, but Mother made me, so I got up and said 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” I said “ I didn't expect to be called 
on for a speech on an occasion like this or no other occasion as I 
do not set myself up as a speech maker, so will have to do the best 
I can, which I often say is the best anybody can do ” 

Then I told them the story about Pat and the motorcycle, using 
the brogue, and it seemed to tickle them and I told them one or 
two other stories, but altogether I wasn't on my feet more than 
twenty or twenty-five minutes and you ought to of heard the clap- 
ping and hollering when I set down Even Mis Hartsell ad- 
mitted that I am quite a speechifier and said if I ever went to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, her son would make me talk to the Ro- 
tarians 

When it was over, Hartsell wanted we should go to their house 
and play cards, but his wife reminded him that it was after 9 30 
p. m , rather a late hour to start a card game, but he had went 
crazy on the subject of cards, probably because he didn't have to 
play partners with his wife. Anyway, we got rid of them and went 
home to bed 

It was the next morning, when we met over to the Park, that 
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Mrs. Hartsell made the remark that she wasn't getting no exercise 
so I suggested that why didn’t she take pait m the roque game. 

She said she had not played a game of roque in twenty years, hut 
if Mother would play she would play. Well, at first Mother 
wouldn’t hear of it, hut finally consented, more to please Mrs 
Hartsell than anything else. 

Well, they had a game with a Mrs Ryan from Eagle, Nebraska, 
and a young Mrs. Moise fiom Rutland, Vermont, who Mothei had 
met down to the chiropodist’s. Well, Mother couldn’t hit a flea 
and they all laughed at her and I couldn’t help fiom laughing at 
her myself and finally she quit and said her hack was too lame to 
stoop over. So they got another lady and kept on playing and soon 
Mis Hartsell was the one everybody was laughing at, as she had a 
long shot to hit the black ball, and as she made the effort hei teeth 
fell out on to the court. I never seen a woman so flustered in my 
life. And I never heaid so much laughing, only Mrs. Hartsell 
didn t ]om m and she was madder than a hornet and wouldn’t play 
no moie, so the game broke up. 

Mis Hartsell went home without speaking to nobody, but 
Hartsell stayed around and finally he said to me, he said : 

” j s played you checkers the other day and you beat me 
bad ana now what do you say if you and me play a game of horse- 
I told him I hadn’t pitched a shoe m sixteen years, but Mother 


Go ahead and play. You used to be good at it and maybe it 
will come back to you ” 

nAA to , m , ake % | 0I1 S story short, I give in. I oughtn’t to of 

i lle i! '', as P 'ad n t pitched a shoe m sixteen years, and I 
onlj done it to humoi Hartsell - 

HAT starte ' I > Mother patted me on the back and told me to 

as I hadn't’ H V V “ au<i 1 seen °<S that I was m for it, 
Stiff a shoe m sixteen yeais and didn't have my dis- 

was nomts d r b ,tl ? eS ’i the P + l atmg had wre off the shoes so that they 
throvS S V 6 tke £ staok mto m y thumb and I hadn’t 
and it r, , -pi-tv ,, ™ ° r throe times when my thnmh was raw 
pitch *t P ttj 1 klUed me t0 han 8 on to the shoe, let alone 

anlto Ahim 1 1 Y Se<m plt ° he<1 
whores upir lml n Q i A 11 ? 11 ? tlm ih * le ^ould ever come no- 

made some rnMipq & S °+? 6 l uc ^ lest Pitchei I ever seen and he 
made some pitches where the shoe lit five and six feet short and 
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then schoonered lip and was a nngei They's no use trying to 
beat that kind of luck 

They was a pretty fair size crowd watching us and four or five 
other ladies besides Mother, and it seems like, when Hartsell 
pitches, he has got to chew and it kept the ladies on the anxious 
seat as lie don't seem to care which way he is facing when ho 
leaves go 

You would think a man as old as him would of learnt moie 
manners 

Well, to make a long story slioit, I was just beginning to get my 
distance when I had to give up on account of my thumb, which I 
showed it to Hartsell and he seen I couldn't go on, as it was raw 
and bleeding Even if I could of stood it to go on myself, Mothei 
wouldn't of allov ed it after she seen my thumb. So anyway I quit 
and Hartsell said the scoie was nineteen to six, but I don't know 
what it was Or don't care^ neither. 

Well, Mother and I went home and I said I hoped we was 
through with the Haitsells as I was sick and tired of them, but it 
seemed like she had promised we would go over to their house that 
evening for another game of their everlasting cards 

Well, my thumb was giving me considerable pam and I felt land 
of out of sorts and I guess maybe I forgot myself, but anyway, 
when we was about through playing Hartsell made the remark 
that he wouldn't never lose a game of cards if he could always have 
Mother for a partner 

So I said : 

“ Well, you had a chance fifty yeais ago to always have hex for 
a partner, but you wasn't man enough to keep hei." 

I was sorry the minute I had said it and Hartsell didn't know 
what to say and for once his wife couldn't say nothing Mother 
tried to smooth things over by making the remark that I must of 
had something stronger than tea or I wouldn't talk so silly. But 
Mrs Hartsell had froze up like an iceberg and hardly said good 
night to us and I bet her and Erank put m a pleasant hour after 
we was gone. 

As we was leaving, Mother said to him “ Never mmd Char- 
ley’s nonsense, Erank He is just mad because you beat him all 
hollow pitching horseshoes and playing cards " 

She said that to make up for my slip, but at the same time she 
certamly uled me I tiled to keep ahold of myself, but as soon as 
we was out of the house she had to open up the subject and begun 
to scold me for the break I had made. 
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Well, I wasn't m no mood to be scolded. So I said : 

ci X guess he is such a wonderful pitcher and card plajcr that 

you wished you had married him." 

« Well," she said, “ at least he ain't a baby to give up pitching 

because his thumb has got a few scratches." 

“ And how about you,” I said, “ making a fool of yourself on 
the roque court and then pretending your bank is lame and you 
can't play no more 1 " 

“ Yes," she said, “ but when you hurt your thumb I didn t 
laugh at you, and why did you laugh at me when I sprained my 
back ? " 

“ Who could help from laughing ! " I said. 

“ Well,” she said, “ Fiank Haitsell didn't laugh." 

“ Well," I said, “ why didn't you marry him? " 

“ Well," said Mother, “ I almost wished I had ! " 

“ And I wished so, too ! " I said. 

“ I'll remember that 1 " said Mother, and that's the last word 
ahe said to me for two days 

We seen the Hartsells the next day m the Paik and I was willing 
to apologize, but they just nodded to us. And a couple days later 
we heard they had left for Orlando, where they have got relatives. 
I wished they had went there m the first place 
Mother and I made it up setting on a bench. 

“ Listen, Charley," she said “ This is our Golden Honeymoon 
and we don't want the whole thing spoilt with a silly old quarrel." 

“Well,” I said, “did you mean that about wishing you had 
married Hartsell? ” 

“ Of course not,” she said, “ that is, if you didn't mean that you 
wished I had, too.” 

So I said 

“ I was just tired and all wrought up. I thank God you chose 
me mstead of him as they's no other woman m the world who X 
could of lived with all these years " 

“ How about Mis. Hartsell ? ” says Mother. 

Good gracious 1 ” I said “ Imagine being married to a 
woman that plays five hundred like she does and diops her teeth 
on the roque court t " 

* said Mother, “ it wouldn't be no worse than being mar- 

ried to a man that expectorates towards ladies and is such a fool 
m a checker game ” 

So I put my arm around her shoulder and she stroked my hand 
and I guess we got kind of spoony. 
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They was two days left of our stay m St. Petersburg and the 
next to the last da} Mother introduced me to a Mrs. Kendall from 
Kingston. Khode Island, who she had met at the chiropodist's. 

Mrs. Kendall made us acquainted with her husband, who is m 
the grocery business They have got two sons and five grandchil- 
dren and one great-grandchild. One of their sons lives m Provi- 
dence and is way up m the Elks as well as a Kotanan. 

We found them very congenial people and we played cards with 
them the last two nights we was there. They was both experts and 

I only wished we had met them sooner instead of running into the 
Hartsells. But the Kendalls will be there again next winter and 
we will see more of them, that is, if we decide to make the trip 
again 

We left the Sunshine City on the eleventh day of February, at 

II a. m. This give us a day trip through Florida and we seen all 
the country we had passed through at night on the way down. 

We reached Jacksonville at 7 p m and pulled out of there at 
8 10 pi m We reached Fayetteville, North Carolina, at nine 
o'clock the following morning, and reached Washington, D. C , at 
6 30 p. m , laying over there half an hour. 

We reached Trenton at 1-1 01 P M and had wired ahead to my 
daughter and son-in-law and they met us at the tram and we went 
to their house and they put us up for the night John would of 
made us stay up all night, telling about our trip, but Edie said we 
must be tired and made us go to bed That's my daughter 

The next day we took our tram for home and arrived safe and 
sound, having been gone just one month and a day. 

Here comes Mother, so I guess I better shut up. 
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NOW AND THEN 


Dearest Esther : 


Nassau , Bahamas, Feb. S. 


Bob is asleep and I will snatch these few minutes to write you a 
letter, but it may not be very long because he’is liable to wake up 
any moment and insist that I stop writing and “ pay some atten- 
tion ” to him. He is honestly jealous of you and I being friends or 
of me caring for anybody besides him enough to write to them. 
Isn’t that too silly for words and yet it thrills me to, have him be 
that way and shows that I am really everything m his life. He is 
a regular child where I am concerned and can’t bear to have me 
even mention my old friends or things that happened before I 
met him. 


Esther, I am tickled to death now that we didn’t go on our 
honeymoon right after we were married, but waited these seven 
months when Bob can have a real vacation and don’t have to be 


woi lying about business all of the time Just think we might 
never have seen this place if we hadn’t made up our minds to wait 
and Esther it is just heaven, so beautiful and quaint that it is like 
a place m some othei world 

Well I will begin at the beginning and tell you everything about 
our trip like I promised though I am afraid it won’t be very in- 
teresting as m the first place I was deathly seasick all the way 
down on the boat, but it may sound funny but I am honestly glad 
I was because Bob was so perfectly dear and would not leave me for 
a minute though he is a wonderful sailor himself and I being sick 
must have simply ruined the trip for him Well I was just m mis- 
ery for three nights and two days, but as soon as the boat stopped 
Monday morning I was all right again and able to take m all the 
sights 

The boat has to anchor out in the harbor on account of the water 


being too shallow near land so we were all loaded on to a tender 
and brought to the dock here and then we had to wait around while 
they inspected our baggage because this is a British port though 
they didn’t open anything at all but just put chalk marks on it and 
Bob says about the only thing the customs inspectors look for these 
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days is liquor and they realize nobody would try and smuggle 
liquor to this place as it would be like bringing coal to New Castle, 

Pa. 

Next we got into a two seated carriage and drove to the hotel 
and Bob talked to the Negro duver and of course all the drivers 
and people like that here are Negros but not like our Negros at 
home, they talk with a kind of English accent and you can’t hardly 
understand them half the time. Our 100m is wonderful and faces 
on the water which is wonderful, all different shades of green and 
blue and puiple, it makes a peison wish they were a painter it is so 
wonderful m coloring. 

At lunch time Bob told the head waiter to put us as far as he 
could from other people. Bob says he used to be one of the most so- 
ciable men m the world but since he mained me he don’t want any- 
thing to do with other people and the more we can keep to oui selves 
just we two the better he likes it. The head waiter gave us a table 
m a corner near a window and when another couple came m and sat 
at the next table Bob actually got mad at them like nobody had a 
' Tight to be m the same dining room with us almost. 

After lunch I unpacked or rather I directed the unpacking and 
Bob did the leal work as he won’t let me lift my hand to really do 
anything as he says he would never forgive himself if I overdid. 
At live o’clock the hotel orchestra began playing out on the lawn 
where they have a dance floor and seive tea and drinks and Bob 
and I had some tea and cakes and danced four dances 

Most of the other people around us were drinking highballs and 
things and Bob said he didn’t blame them, if he had to dance with 
some of the women here he would want to drink enough first to 
blind him. But he said he wanted his eyes clear when he looked at 
me and as for dunking anything why just being with me and 
touching me made him intoxicated. He does say the nicest things 
and puts them so differently. 

He is beginning to wake up so this will have to be fC continued in 
° UrneSt ” With love, 

Irma. 

Dearest Esther: Nassau, Bahamas , Feb. 6 

We are having such a heavenly time that it seems criminal to 
not share it with somebody but of course it is just us being heie to- 
gether alone that makes it so heavenly It is simply heavenly here 
and I don t see why people go other places when'they can come 
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here and I guess maybe they don’t know about this place or per- 
haps it seems more wonderful to me than it really is on account of 
being here with Bob and that is what makes it so wonderful Any- 
way I was never so happy m my life and am already dreading the 
time when it will be time to start home. 

The first day we got heie there was a young couple introduced 
themselves to Bob after dinner that evening and wanted to know 
did we want to play bridge with them As you know I don’t play 
bridge and Bob says he can’t take any interest m games unless I 
am m them so he told these people we were going out for a sail and 
after we were alone he said he hated to tell a lie so we would have 
to go out for a sail so he would not have told those people a lie, so 
he hired a sail boat and it was simply heavenly sailing m the moon- 
light just Bob and I and the man sailing the boat who never 
looked at us 

The moonlight here is heavenly and I don’t believe there is any 
other place where it is so wonderful and it was so wonderful that 
Bob and I had to laugh at the idea of staying m a stuffy hotel and 
playing cards when you could be out sailing m the moonlight 
though I suppose it would bore some people. 

The next morning we got on the hotel boat and went over to the 
bathing beach and went m swimming and the water was wonderful 
but Bob didn’t like it at first as he said there was too many people 
around and he hated to have other men see me m my bathing suit 
so he and I walked away along the beach where there was nobody 
else and we went in the water there It was kind of weedy and not 
as nice as the regular beach as there was also some rocks m the 
place we went m and I stubbed my toe on one of them, but Bob 
said he would rather I stubbed my toe than have a lot of men star- 
ing at me, but he was awfully nice about my toe and kept asking 
me how it felt. 

Bob is a wonderful swimmer and I tried to make him go out and 
enjoy himself m the deep water, but he wouldn’t leave me for a 
second and he said he would never forgive himself if he left me and 
something happened to me. I told him I would stay m shallow 
Water and there would be no danger, but he said he had heard that 
sharks and baracudas sometimes came right up to the beach and 
bit women if they were alone. 

We came back to the hotel for lunch and m the afternoon wo 
took a ride on the glass bottom boat to the sea garden. It is a boat 
with a glass bottom and you can see light through it and they took 
us to a place where the bottom of the sea is just like a garden with 
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things gi owing m it and fish. It uns simply heavenly, but Bob 
got land of mad because there was a man Unit spoke to me, the 
man didn’t mean anything, but Bob ga\e him a terrible look and 
the incident land of spoiled the tup 

We had dmnei m oui room as Bob said there luts too many peo- 
ple m the dining room We vent to bed rail) and the mehe 4 m 
was playing out on the lawn and it was heavenly 311-t Ivmg time 
listening and finally they sang some native Bahamian and 

Boh just loved them and is going to try and get them to take home 
with us. 

He is through shaving and all diessed and tins will have to be 
“ continued 111 oui next” as he gets impatient il 1 am not leady 
to do things with him when he is icady to do them. 

* ‘ Toms, 

lint \ 


Dearest Esther . 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 10 . 


What do you think I did today? Well you w ill ne\ er gues-' so J 
may as well tell you I played golf I suppose I ought not to s:n 
I really played it but I played at it though Bob said I bad a beau- 
tiful swing and he was amazed at how quickly 1 picked it up 

Bob of course is a splendid golf player and brought his clubs 
along, but up to today I couldn’t make him play as he said it wa* 
no fun for him to do anything if I was not doing it with him, 
hut yesterday we took a carriage ride and went past the golf couise 
and Bob said he would like to tiy it and I said why didn’t he and 
then he said he would if I would go along and play with him 
Well at first I thought he was joking, but he was in dead earnest 
and he said he did not see any leason why I did not learn the game 
and then m the summer time we could play together and he would 
not have to play around with a lot of stupid men who always 
wanted to bet and then get sore when he beats them. 

Well I finally agreed to try it and he borrowed some clubs from 
J ock Hutchinson who is the teacher down here and we went out on 
the Imx and the first time I swang at the hall I missed it entirely, 
• hut I hit it the next time and did better after that and we played 
mne holes and Bob said my score was 92 which was good for a be- 
ginner We are going to play again tomorrow and every day we 
are down here It is really wonderful exercise and as long as Boh 
won t play without me I feel like I really ought to play with him 

because he really enjoys the game so much. 
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It took us an hour to get out there and an hour to get back, but 
We could have made it m ten minutes each way if we had gone m an 
automobile, but Bob won’t use the automobiles here as he says the 
carnages look more in keeping with the place they are so quamt 
and it would be sacrilegious to use the automobiles Well Esther 
won’t you be proud of me when I am a real golfer and maybe I 
will have a chance to teach you the game some time when Bob is 
away on business. 

We had a narrow escape when we got back to the hotel Just as 
we were coming m the door a man got out of a car Tight behind us 
that Bob knows and it was just luck that he didn’t see Bob He 
is from Chicago and Bob says he is an awfully nice man and he 
does business with him sometimes, but he says our whole tnp 
would be ruined if we couldn’t be alone just by ourselves all the 
time we aie hexe and not see anybody else, that is to talk to them 
So we are having dmnei m oui room again so as not to take any 
chance of seeing this man and maybe his wife is here with him and 
we would have to spend an evening with them or something. I 
hope they will go away soon and not bother us. 

I had some pictures taken the second day we were here by a man 
who takes pictures of all the hotel guests and then if you like them 
you can buy some of them They were finished today and the man 
showed them to us and X wanted to buy two or three of each as they 
were awfully good, but Bob said I could onty buy one of each and 
that would be for him and he didn’t want me sending my pictures 
around to other people, so I guess you will just have to remember 
what I look like and get along without my picture 

Last night the orchestra played out on the lawn and Bob and I 
danced a couple of dances and were sitting there watching the 
others and the assistant manager of the hotel was there and he 
came to our table and asked me to dance and I almost started to 
get up when Bob answered for me and said he was sorry but I had 
turned my ankle in swimming. 

X know the man had seen me dancing just a few minutes before 
and I don’t know what he thought, but he was awfully nice about 
it and said maybe we could have a dance some other time. 

After he had gone away Bob said I wasn t to speak to him next 
time I saw him or he would take it as an encouragement and ask 
me to dance with him again 

Must close now as Bob has finished the letters he was writing 
and wants to be read aloud to. I don’t read aloud very well, but 
lie says he loves to have me as he can sit and look at me while I read 
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and it don’t make any difloi once if T read well 01 not bcuui c c ho is 
too busy looking at me to pay any attention to what I am reading. 

Love, 

Irma 


_ _ Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 13. 

Dearest Esther : 

I know I promised to write you every other day while uc were 
down here, but I am afraid I will ha\e to ask you to release me 
fiom my promise. I suppose I could tell you n fib and say 1 don’t 
have time to write, but that would be a fib and the Teal i enson I 
can’t write to you any moie is because it makes Bob mad and I 
won’t do anything behind lus back so I know you v ill understand 
if you don’t hear from me again and as soon as I get home and 
Bob’s vacation is over, I null come and see you and tell you about 
the rest of our trip, that is anjdlimg that might be interesting. 

Bob don’t like to have me wnte foi two reasons, m the first place 
he is jealous of all my old friends and he sajs I am lus wife now 
and all my time belongs to him and lie don’t want me wasting it 
writing to other people even if they aie old fnends and secondly 
he don’t like the idea of me telling anybody the things we do down 
here as he saj r s this belated honeymoon as he calls it is sacred be- 
tween him and me and it is nobody’s else business what we do 
down here. 

Please try and undei stand Esther and forgive me and you know 
I love you and wouldn’t do anything in the world to hurt your feel- 
ings, but I am married to Bob now and his feelings are to be con- 
sidered above everything else. We aie having such a heavenly time 
that I simply can’t do anything that would spoil it m any way. 

Your fuend, 

Irma 


Dearest Esther* Nassau, Bahamas, Feb. 5." 

Well Esthei here we are Bob and I <f honeymooning ” again and 
it hardly seems possible that three years have gone by since we 
were m Nassau before, but don’t you think it was a wondeiful idea 
coming back to the place where we had such a heavenly time the 
winter aftei we were married and this is the first time Bob has had 
a real vacation since then and he has certainly earned it and I 
know he will enjoy every minute down here even if we keep to our- 
selves and just rest and “ loaf.” 

I am feeling all right again after being terribly seasick all the 
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way down from New York. I thought it was quite rough, but Bob 
said it was just like a billiard table and be was quite provoked at 
me being sick and threatened to leave me home the next time be 
was going anywhere on a boat. He said he did not see how I ever 
sat through a dinner party as lie would think the waves m the fin- 
ger bowl would upset me Bob just loves to tease me. 

When we went m the dining room for lunch today the same 
head waiter was there as the last time and he remembered us after 
three years and gave us the same corner table we had the last time. 
Imagine him remembering us after three years, but after lunch 
Bob stopped and talked to lnm about giving us another table m the 
middle of the room and not so far off from everybody as he said it 
would not seem like we were m a big hotel way off from everybody 
like that. So tonight he is going to change us 

I have had quite a busy afternoon unpacking and getting set- 
tled. Bob went out with some men he met on the boat to play golf 
as he said he couldn't very well get out of it and he thought I would 
be too worn out to pla} r with him after my seasickness. I am 
afraid he will be bothered to death by all the different people he 
met on the boat which he couldn't help because of course I was un- 
able to leave my stateroom for meals and they put him at a big 
table with a lot of other people but he can always manage to dis- 
courage new acquaintances if they begin to make a nmsance of 
themselves. 

Will have to close as Bob promised be would be back m time for 
a few dances before it is time to dress for dinner, but it is after 
six now and the orchestra will soon stop playing, but I suppose 
they were slow* getting their golf game started the first day or 
maybe he has had trouble getting away from those other men. 

With love, 

Iema 

_ Nassau, Bahamas , Feb 7. 

Deaeest Esthee : 

Well it is nearly bed time but I don't feel like going to bed till 
Bob comes m and he is downstairs playing bridge with a woman 
and her husband and the woman's sister that he met on the boat. 

I have hardly seen him at all today as he was not feeling well this 
morning and would not go to the beach swimming as he said he 
thought it had upset his stomach swallowing the salt water, but he 
insisted on me going without him and he introduced me to a friend 
of his from Chicago a Mr. Granville who was here three years ago 
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We had tea and Boh said lie felt like he needed something 
stronger than tea and he drank tom highball* so 1 knew lie wasn’t 
(elhng the tiutli when he said the golf hadn’t made him iii ed. 

i ivas leally veiy tiled m>self and 1 suggested iliat it would be a 
good thing for both of us if we had dinnei m oui loom and we 
would go to bed right alter and I would read to him. He said he 
wouldn’t like anything bettei though he could haidh understand 
me when I read because I mumble my woids so, but ho had asked 
some people he met on the boat to have a cocktail with lum and 
they were people who might help him m a business wav *o he 
cmiidn’t get out of it, but if I met them too why it would mean we 
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would probably have them on our hands the rest of the time we are 
here so he thought it would be a good idea for me to have dinner by 
myself and go to bed when I felt like it 

Aftei dinner he phoned up to sav that he got tangled up in. a 
bridge game with these people and I had better go to bed and not 
wait for lnm. But I know he will have some things to tell me 
about the^e people when he comes m and he tells things m such 
an amusing wa}* that I hate to miss it and maybe by tomorrow 
morning he won’t remember half the things that happened 
The weather has been heavenly and we are having a simply won- 
derful time and I wish some time you could come down heie and 
spend a week or two as it is simply heavenly and I don’t believe 
there is another place like it m the world. 

Am out of stationery so this will have to be “ continued m our 

next ” 1 Love, 

Irma 


Dearest Esther : 


Nassau, Bahamas, Feb S. 


I have been having dinner m the room again as I did not feel 
like dressing up and going downstairs Bob was tired out too and 
wanted to stay here with me, but those people he met on the boat 
insisted on him having a cocktail with them and as long as he had 
to get dressed for that he thought he might as well eat m the din- 
ing room and now he is playing bridge with them again as they 
couldn’t find a fourth without him They are a Mr. and Mrs Grif- 
fin and Mrs Griffin’s sister. Miss Cutts, and he met them on the 
boat coming down. Mr Griffin is m a position to do Bob some 
good m a business way and that is why Bob don’t like 1 to refuse 
their invitations. 

This morning I went ovei to the beach with Mr Granville and 
Bob played golt with some people he met on the boat As we were 
coming back from the beach a man stopped us who takes pictures 
and he wanted to take a picture of Mr Granville and me together 
but I thought that wouldn’t look right so I let him take my pic- 
ture alone and while he was taking it Bob came along and he had 
just come back from his golf game and when he saw me getting 
my picture taken he teased me about it and said I must think I 
was a movie star, or somebody, getting my pictuie taken all the 
time 

I said I was just having it taken for him and he said I needn’t 
waste money on pictures of myself for him as h6 already had 
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enough o£ them and I hotter send these to my friends ^ho were 
always asking me for my picture. So if they in e good T will send 

vou one and send some to the othei gnls ioo. 

This afternoon Bob went out to play golf and T was sitting on 
the poicli leading and Mi Gianulle came along and invited me 
to take a drive with him and T was tired leading so T accepted and 
we took a carnage though Boh sn\s it is sdh to udo m the old 
broken down carnages they ha\c got heie when \ on can get a ear 
and get to places ten times as fast but we weie m no huriy so wc 
took a carnage and dro\c past the golf club and they ha\c got a 
bathing beach out theic too and we stopped foi a minute to watch 
the people m swimming and there was Boh swimming with MBs 
Cutts wdiom he met on the boat coming down 

Well lie didn’t see us and I didn’t say an) thing to him about it 
wdien he came home hut he is just a child khthoi and he knew I 
would think it w^as bad for him to go in swimming when the salt 
watei affects him so and that is why lie went m swimming wlieie 
he thought I wouldn’t see him and I only hope he don’t get, sick 
again 

He had piomised to take me for a moonlight sail tonight, but I 
could see that his golf and his swum had w om him out and besides 
that the Guffins made him stay down on the lawn when they got 
back fiom the golf club and he didn’t want to offend them but felt 
so tiled that lie had to take some highballs and then Miss Cutts 
piactically made him dance with liei twice and he was tired 
enough without that, hut lie never -would have told me all the 
things he had had to do and piobably would have gone sailing 
with me if I had lemmded him of it, hut I had watched him danc- 
ing fiom my window which fionts on the lawn and I knew how lie 
must feel so I pietended I had foi gotten all about our sail. 

Poor Bob he wasn’t a bit like lus usual cheeiful self wdien he got 
up m the loom and he ivould have given anything to get out of his 
engagement tonight and he was so eioss that wdien I tned to per- 
suade him to stay heie by hinting that I was getting lonesome 
staying all by myself with nothing to do, he said, “ What would 
you do if I was here? All you ever do is read 01 write letters. 
Why don’t you wnte to youi friend Esther and tell her your 
troubles?” J 

So I just laughed it off but X do get a little lonesome sometimes 
and wish he could get nd of these people he met on the boat. It is 
so heavenly here and such a wonderful place and we could be hav- 
ing such a heavenly time if it wasn’t for the Griffins. Isn’t it a 
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dam shame that a man can't get away from business even on his 
vacation vrhen he hasn't had one in three years ? 

With love, 

Irma. 


t, Miami, Fla , Feb IF 

Dearest Esther : 

You will probabty be surpused at me writing to you from this 
place. I airived heie by boat from Nassau this morning and was 
sick all the way and now I am waiting for tram time. I leave here 
tonight for home and will arrive there Thursday forenoon. I am 
crazy to see you Esther and I am writing to know if you can’t 
come and visit me for a few days next week. We will go to a show 
every night or do anything you want to do. I just want to see you 
and have a nice visit 

Bob is staying on at Nassau for two more weeks as he loves it 
there and it agrees with him so well. I love it too and think it is 
the most heavenly place I ever went to, but there is so much to do 
there that a person simply gets worn out and both Bob and I 
agreed that I wasn't stiong enough to stand the pace and would 
be better oft at home. 

I mil be expecting a wire fiom you as soon as you get this. 
Wire me at home and I will try and get tickets for things I know 
you will want to see Please come Esther Any day will do and 
the sooner the better, but don’t disappoint me 

Your friend, 


Irma. 
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HORSESHOES 

The senes ended Tuesday, bufc I had stayed m Philadelphia an 
extra day on the chance ot theie being some follow-up stuff worth 
sending Nothing had bioken loose, so I filed some stuff about 
what the Athletics and Giants weie going to do with their dough, 
and then caught the eight o’clock tram for Chicago 

Having passed up supper m oidei to get my stoij' away and 
giab the tram, I went to the buffet car light after I’d planted my 
grips I sat dovn at one of the tables and ordered a sandwich. 
Foui salesmen weie playing lum at the other table and all the 
chans m the car weie occupied, so it didn’t surprise me when 
somebody flopped down m the seat opposite me. 

I looked up from my paper and 'With a little thrill recognized 
mv companion. Now I’ve been expertmg round the countiy with 
ball players so much that it doesn’t usually excite me to meet one 
face to face, even if he’s a star. I can talk with Tyrus without 
getting all fussed up. But this particular player had jumped from 
obscurity to fame so suddenly and had played such an important 
though brief part m the recent argument between the Macks and 
McGraws that I couldn’t help being a little awed by his proximity. 

It was none other than Grimes, the utility outfielder Connie had 
been forced to use m the last game because of the inju^ to Joyce — 
Grimes, whose miraculous catch m the eleventh inning had robbed 
Parker of a home run and the Giants of victory, and' whose own 
homer — a fluky one — had given the Athletics anothei World’s 
Championship. 

I had met Grimes one day dunng the spring he was with the 
Cubs, but I knew he wouldn’t remember me A ball player never 
recalls a reporter’s face on less than six introductions or his name 
on less than twenty However, I resolved to speak to him, and had 
just mustered sufficient courage to open a conversation when he 
saved me the trouble 

“ Whose picture have they got there ? ” he asked, pointing to 
my paper. 

“ Speed Parker’s,” I replied 
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« What do they say about him ? ” asked Grimes. 

“ PU read it to you,” I said . . , , 

« t Speed Parkei, McGiaw's gicat Urn d baseman, is ill m a local 
hospital with nervous piostiation, the result of the strain of the 
Woild’s Series, m which he played such a stellar idle. Parker is 
in such a dangeious condition that no one is allowed to see him. 
Members of the New Yoik team and fans fiom Gotham called at 
the hospital to-day, but were unable to gam admit lance to bis w nrd. 
Philadelphians hope lie will icon er speedily and will suffer no 
permanent ill effects from Ins sickness, for lie won then admira- 
tion by Ins work m the scries, though be was on a lival team. A 
lucky catch by Ginnes, the Athletics’ substitute outfielder, was all 
that prevented Parker from winning the title for New York Ac- 
cording to Manager Mack, of the champions, the senes would have 
been over m four games but for Parkei 5 s wonderful exhibition 
of neive and ’ ” 

“That’ll be a plenty,” Gnmes interrupted. “And that’s jusfc 
what you might expect from one o’ them doughheaded leporters. 
If all the baseball writers was where they belonged they’d have to 
build an annex to Mattearvan.” 

I kept my temper with very little effort — it takes more than a 
peevish ball player’s remarks to insult one of our fraternity; but 
I didn’t exactly understand Ins peeve. 

“Doesn’t Parker deseive the bouquet?” I asked. 

“ Oh, they can boost him all they want to,” said Grimes; “ but 
when they call that catch lucky and don’t mention the fact that 
Paiker is the luckiest guy in the woild, somethin’ must be wrong 
with ’em. Did you see the senous ? ” 

“ No,” I lied glibly, hoping to draw from him the cause of his 
grouch 

“Well,” he said, “you sure missed somethin’. They never was 
a serious like it before and tliey w T on’t never be one again. It 
went tire full seven games and every game was a bear. They was 
one big nrmn’ every day and Parker was the big cheese m it Just 
as Connie says, the Ath-a-letics would of cleaned ’em m four games 
but foi Paikei , but it wasn’t because he’s a great hall player — 
it was because Ire was born wrtlr a knife, foik and spoon m his 
mouth, and a rabbit’s foot hung lound his neck. 

“ You may not know it, but I’m Grimes, the guy that made the 
lucky catch I’m the guy that won the sei ious with a hit— a home- 
run hit, and I’m heie to tell you that if I’d had one-tenth o’ 
Parker s luck they d of heard about me long before yesterday. 
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They say my homer was lucky. Maybe it was; but, believe me, it 
was time things bioke for me They been breakm’ for him all his 
life ” 

" Well," J said, " Ins luck must ha^ e gone back on him if he’s * 
m a hospital uith neivous piostiation ” 

"jSFenous piostiation nothin' said Grimes "He’s m a hos- 
pital because his face is all out o’ shape and he’s ashamed to appear 
on tlie stieet I don’t usually do so much talkin’ and I’m iavm’ 
a little to-night because I’ve had a couple o’ dunks, but ” 

" Have anothei,” said I, ringing fox the waiter, " and talk some 
more.” 

“ I made two hits ycsteulay,” Grimes went on, "but the crowd 
onlv seen one. I busted up the game and the senous with the one 
they seen. The one they didn’t -see u as the one I busted up a guy’s 
map with — and Speed Parker was the guy That’s why he’s m a 
hospital He may be able to play ball next year, but I’ll bet my 
shaie o’ the dough that McGraw won’t leco’mze him when he shows 
up at Mailm m the spung.” 

" When did this come off ? ” I asked. “And why ? ” 

" It come off outside the clubhouse aftei yestei day’s battle,” he 
said , " and I hit him because he called me a name— a name I won’t 
stand for from him ” 

"What did he call }mu 9 ” I queued, expecting to hear one of 
ike delicate epithets usually applied by conqueied to conqueror 
on the diamond 

" ‘ Hoiseshoes 1 ’ ” was Grimes’ amazing reply. 

" But, good Loid f ” I remonstrated, " I’ve heard of ball players 
calling each other that, and Lucky Stiff, and Pouileaf Clover, 
ever since I was a foot high, and I never knew them to start fights 
about it ” 

" Well,” said Grimes " I might as well give you all the dope . - 
and then if you don’t tlimk I was justified I’ll pay your fare from 
here to wlieiever you’re gom’ I don’t want you to think- 1 m 
kickin’ about trifles — or that I’m kickin’ at all, for that matter 
I just want to prove to you that he didn’t have no license to pull 
that Hoiseshoes stuff on me and that I only give him what was 
comm’ to him ” 

" Go ahead and shoot,” said I , 

"Give us some moie 0 ’ the same,” said Grimes to the passing 

waiter An ri then he told me about it 

Maybe you’ve heard that me and Speed Parker was raised m the 
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same town— Ishpeming, Michigan. We was kids togetliei, and 
though he done all the devilment I got all the liekm’s. When we 
was about twelve years old Speed" tlirowed a lotten egg at the 
teacher and I got expelled. That made me sick o’ schools and I 
wouldn’t ne\er go to one again, though my ol’ man beat me up 
and the tiuant officeis thieatened to have me hung 

Well, while Speed was leainin’ what was the principal pioducts 
o’ New Hampshire and Texas I was worlan’ round the freight- 
house and dnvm’ a diay 

We’d both been playin’ ball all our lives , and when the town 
organized a semi-pio club we got ]obs with it. We was to diaw two 
bucks apiece for each game and they played eveiy Sunday. We 
played four games before we got our first pay. They was a hole 
m my pants pocket as big as the home plate, but I forgot about it 
and put the dough m theie. It wasn’t theie when I got home. 
Speed didn’t have no hole m his pocket — you can bet on that ! 
Aifcei waid the club hired a good outfielder and I was canned. They 
was huntin’ for another thud baseman too; but, o’ course, they 
didn’t find none and Speed held his 30 b. 

The next year they staited the Northern Peninsula League. 
We landed with the home team The league opened m May and 
blowed up the third week m June. They paid off all the outsiders 
first and then had just money enough left to settle with one of us 
two Ishpeming guys. The night they done the payin’ I was out 
to my uncle’s faim, so they settled with Speed and told me I’d 
have to wait for mine I’m still waitin ’ 1 

Gene Higgins, who was manager 0 ’ the Battle Cieek Club, lived 
in Houghton, and that winter we goes over and strikes him for 
a 30 b. He give it to us and we busted m together two yeais ago 
last spring 

I had a good year down theie. I hit over .300 and stole all the 
bases m sight Speed got along s good too, and they was several 
big-league scouts lookin’ us over. The Chicago Cubs bought Speed 
outught and four clubs put m a draft for me Three of ’em — 
Cleveland and the New York Giants and the Boston Nationals — 
needed outfielders bad, and it would of been a pipe for me to of 
made good n ith any of ’em. But who do vou think got me ? The 
same Chicago Cubs, and the only outfielders they had at that 
time was Schulte and Leach and Good and Williams and Stewart, 
and one or two otheis 

Well, I didn’t figure I was any worse off than Speed. The Cubs 
had Zimmerman at third base and it didn’t look like they was any 
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danger of a Lusher heatin' him out; but Zimmeiman goes and 
breaks his leg the second day o' the season — that's a year ago last 
April — and Speed jumps light m as a regulai. Do you think any- 
thing like that could happen to Schulte or Leach, or any o' them 
outfieldei s 9 Ho, sir 1 I v oi c out my uniform slidm' up and down 
the ben'ch and wondenn' wliether they'd ship me to Poit Worth 
or Siberia. 

How I want to tell you about the nnseiable luck Speed had right 
off the reel. We was play m' at St. Louis They had a one-iun lead 
m the eighth, when then pitcher valked Speed with one out. 
Saier hits a high fly to centie and Parkei staits with the ciack o' 
the bat. Both coachers was yellin' at him to go back, but he 
thought the}' was two out and he was clear lound to third base 
when the ball come down And Oakes muffs it’ O' couise he 
scored and the game was tied up. 

Parker come in to the bench like he'd did something wonderful 
“ Did you think they was two out 9 " ast Hank 
te Ho,'' says Speed, bluslnn' 
ec Then what did you run foi 9 " says Hank. 

“ I had a hunch he was gom' to drop the ball," says Speed , and 
Hank pretty near falls off the bench 

The next day he come up with one out and the sacks full, and 
the score tied m the sixth He smashes one on the gi ound straight 
at Hauser and it looked like a cmch double play, but just as 
Hauser was gom' to grab it the ball hit a rough spot and hopped 
a mile over his head. It got between Oakes and Magee and went 
clear to the fence Thiee guys scored and Speed pulled up at 
third. The papers come out and said the game was won by a three- 
bagger from the bat o’ Parker, the Cubs' sensational kid third 
baseman. Gosh ! 

We go home to Chi and are havin' a hot battle with Pittsburgh 
This time Speed's turn come when they was two on and two out, 
and Pittsburgh a run to the good — I think it was the eighth mnm'. 
Cooper gives him a fast one and he hits it straight up in the an 
O' course the runners started gom', but it looked hopeless because 
they wasn't no wind or high sky to bother anybody Mowrey and 
Gibson both goes after the ball , and yust as Mowrey was set for 
the catch Gibson bumps into him and they both fall down Two 
runs scored and Speed got to second Then what does he do but try 
to steal third — with two out too f And Gibson's peg pretty near 
hits the left field seats on the fly 
, When Speed comes to the bench Hank says : 
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« XX T was you Pci quit pluym* ball and go to Monti* Carlo ” 

“ Wlmt lor? ” pays Speed. 

“ You’re so (land luck} 1 ” says 11 aide. 

« So is Ty Cobb sa\ s Speed Thai’s boa h<* )mt» d 1mm- If ! 
Bnsttnp to Cincv ae mn mfo a couple of obi Uhp/mni" boy-. 
They took us out one night, and about iv.fhe oVlmk I *-uu l v* M 
ha\e to go back to the hotel oi v. o’d get hn**d Sp« nl t >td 1 had 
cold feet and he stuck with the hot* 1 wmi bark atom end limit: 
caught me comm’ m and put a fifty -dollar plaster on mm Sjw< d 
stayed out all night long and 11 ank ne\ ei know ed it . 1 •* t o my- 

self : “ Wait till he gets out thcie and tne<- to play bdl without 
no sleep 1 ” But ihe game that day was called ofl on an mint o' 
ram Can you beat it ? 

I remember what he got away w ith the next afternoon the Fame 
as though it happened yesteidav In the second imnn’ they 
•walked lnm with nobody dow n, and he took a big b ad off hist ba«c 
like he always does Benton thiowed over theic three m font times 
to scaie him back, and the last time he tin owed, Hobby hirl the 
ball. The coaeher seen it and told Speed to hold the hag; but he 
didn’t pay no attention. ITe started leadin’ right off again and 
Hobby tried to tag linn, but the ball slipped out of his band and 
rolled about a yaid away. r Paiker had plenty o’ time to get back; 
but, instead o’ that, he starts for second. Hobby picked up ihe 
ball and shot it down to Groh — and Gioh made a square muff. 

Parker slides mto the bag safe and then gets up and thiows out 
his chest like he’d made the gieatest play ever. When the ball's 
thiowed back to Benton, Speed leads off about tlmtv foot and 
stands there m a tiance. Claike signs for a pitch-out and pegs 
down to second to nip linn He was caught fiatfooted — that is, 
he would of been with a decent throw , but Clarke’s peg went pretty 
near to Latoma Speed scored and stmtted over to receive our 
hearty congiatulations Some o’ the boys was laughin’ and lie 
thought they was laughin’ with him instead of at him 

It was m the ninth, though, that he got by with one o’ the worst 
I ever seen The Reds was a lun behind and Marsans -was on flm d 
base with two out Hobby, I think it was, lilt one on the giound 
right at Speed and he picked it up clean The crowd all got up 
and started for the exits Mai sans run toward the plate m the 
famt hope that the peg to first would be wild All of a sudden the 
boys on the Cmey bench begun yellin’ at him to slide, and he done 
so He was way past the plate when Speed’s tin ow got to Ai cher 
The bonehead had shot the ball home instead o’ to fiist base think- 
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in ’ they vas only one down We was all crazy, believin’ his nut 
play had let ’em tie it up , but he comes teann’ m, te 11m’ Archer to 
tag Marsans. So Jim waks over and tags the Cuban, who was 
brushm’ off his umfoim 

“ You’re out ] ” says Klein. “ You never touched the plate ” 

I guess Marsans knowed the umps was light because he didn’t 
make much of a holler. But Speed suie got a pannm’ m the club- 
house. 

“ I suppose you knowed he was gom’ to miss the plate 1 ” says 
Hank sai castic as he could. 

Everybody on the club loasted him, but it didn’t do no good. 

Well, you know what happened to me. I only got into one game 
with the Cubs — one afternoon when Leach was sick We was play- 
in’ the Boston bunch and Tyler was workm’ against us I always 
had trouble with lefthanders and this was one of his good da} 7 s 
I couldn’t see what he throwed up there I got one foul durm’ 
the afternoon’s enteitamment, and the "wind was blowm’ a hun- 
dred-mile gale, so that the best outfielder m the world couldn’t 
judge a fly ball. That Bostou bunch must of hit fifty of ’em and 
they all come to my field 

If I caught any I’ve forgot about it. Couple o’ days after that 
I got notice o’ my release to Indianapolis 

Parker kept right on all season doin’ the blamedest things you 
ever heard of and gettm’ by with ’em One o’ the boys told me 
about it later. If they was playin’ a double-header m St Louis, 
with the thermometer at 130 degrees, he’d get put out by the umps 
m the first mnin’ o’ the first game If he started to steal the 
, catcher’d drop the pitch or somebody’d muff the throw If he hit 
" a pop fly the sun’d get m somebody’s eyes If he took a swell 
third strike with the bases full the umps would call it a ball. If 
he cut first base by twenty feet the umps would be readm’ the 
mornm’ paper. 

Zimmerman’s leg mended, so that he was all right by June, 
and then Saier got sick and they tried Speed at first base He’d 
never saw the bag before, but things kept on breakm’ for him and 
'he played it like a house afire. The Cubs copped the pennant and 
Speed got m on the big dough, besides plajnn’ a whale of a game 
through the whole serious 

Speed and me both went back to Ishpemmg to spend the winter 
— though the Lord knows it ain’t no winter resort Our homes 
was there , and besides, m my case, they was a certain gnl livin’ 
m the old burg. 
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Paikeu o’ couise, was tlie hero and the swell guy when vc got 
home He’d been m the Woild’s Sei 1011s and had plenty o' dough 
m his kick I come home with nothin’ but my suite ase and a hai d- 
luck stoiy, which I kept to myself 1 hadn’t even went good 
enough in Indianapolis to be sui e of a 30b thei e again 

That fall — last fall — an uncle 0’ Speed's died over m the Soo 
and left lum ten thousand bucks. I had an uncle down in the 
Lower Peninsula who was woith live times that much — but lie 
had good health 1 

This gill I spoke about was the prettiest thing I cv or see. J’d 
went with her 111 the old days, and when I blew back I found she 
was still stiong for me. They wasn’t a gieat deal 0’ vanetv in 
Ishpemmg ioi a girl to pick fiom Hei and I went to the dance 
eveiy Satiuday night and to chuich Sunday nights. I called on 
her Wednesday evemn’s, besides talcin’ her to all the show’s that 
come along — rotten as the most 0’ them w as 
I never lenowed Speed was makin’ a play for this doll till along 
last Feb’uaiy The minute I seen what w as up I got bus}’. I took 
her out sleigh-ndm’ and kept her out m the cold till she’d pi omised 
to many me We set the date for this fall — I figured I'd know 
bettei wdieie I was at by that time 

Well, we didn’t make no seciet 0’ hem’ engaged, dowm m the 
poolioom one night Speed come up and congratulated me. He 
says • 

“You got a swell gnl, Dick’ I wouldn’t mind hem’ m your 
place Yon’ie mighty lucky to cop her out — you old Horseshoes, 
yon ! ” 

“ Hoiseshoes 1 ” I says. “ You got a fine license to call anybody 
Horseshoes 1 I suppose you ain’t never had no luck ? ” 
v “ Hot like you,” he says 

I was feelm’ too good about giabbm’ the girl to get sore at the 
time , hut when I got to thmkm’ about it a few minutes after- 
ward it made me mad cleai tluough What light did that bird 
have to talk about me bem’ lucky 9 * 

Speed was playin’ fieeze-out at a table neai the door, and when I 
staited home some o’ the boys with him says : 

“ Good night, Dick ” * 

I said good night and then Speed looked up. 

“ Good night, Hoiseshoes ’ ” he says. 

That got my nanny this time 

“ Shut up/ you lucky stiff » ” I says « If you wasn’t so dam 5 
lucky you’d be sweepm’ the streets ” Then I walks on out. 
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I was too busy with the girl to see much o’ Speed after that. He 
left home about the middle o’ the month to go to Tampa with the 
Cubs I got notice from Indianapolis that I was sold to Baltimore. 
I didn’t care much about gom’ there and I wasn’t anxious to leave 
home under the cncumstances, so I didn’t report till late 

When I read m the papeis along m April that Speed had been 
traded to Boston for a couple o’ pitcheis I thought “ Gee * He 
must of lost his labbit’s foot 1 ” Because, even if the Cubs didn’t 
cop again, they’d have a city serious with the White Sox and get a 
bunch o’ dough that way And they wasn’t no chance m the world 
for the Boston Club to get nothin’ but then salaues 

It wasn’t another month, though, till Shafer, o’ the Giants, 
quit baseball and McGraw was up against it fot a third baseman. 
Next thing I knowed Speed was traded to New Yoik and was with 
another winnei — for they nevei was out o’ fiist place all season 
I was get tin’ along all light at Baltimoie and Dunnie liked me, 
so I felt like I had somethin’ moie than just a one-yeai job — some- 
thin’ I could get married on It was all framed that the weddra’ 
was comm’ off as soon as this season was over, so you can believe 
I was pullin’ for October to hurry up and come 

One day m August, two months ago, Dunnie come m the club- 
house and handed me the news 

“ Rube Oldrmg’s busted his leg,” he says, “ and he’s out for the 
rest o’ the season. Connie’s got a youngster named Joyce that he 
can stick m theie, but he’s got to have an extia outfieldei. He’s 
made me a good proposition for you and I’m gom’ to let you go. 
It’ll be pretty soft for you, because they got the pennant cinched 
and they’ll cut you in on the big money ” 

“ Yes,” I says , “ and when they’re through with me they’ll ship 
me to Hellangone, and I’ll be draggm’ down about seventy-five 
bucks a month next year. ” 

“ Nothin’ like that,” says Dunnie " If he don’t want you next 
season he’s got to ask for waivers , and if you get out o’ the big 
league you come right back here That’s all framed.” 

So that’s how I come to get with the Ath-a-letics Connie give 
me a nice, comf ’table seat m one cornel o’ the bench and I had the 
pleasuie o’ watchm’ a real ball club perform once eveiy afternoon 
and sometimes twice 

Connie told me that as soon as they had the flag cinched he was 
gom’ to lay off some o’ Ins regulars and I’d get a chance to play 
Well, they cinched it the fouith day o’ September and our next 
engagement was with Washm’ton on Labor Day. We had two 
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games and I was m both of ’em. And I broke m with my usual 
lovely luck, because the pitchers I was ast to face nas Boelilmg, a 

nasty lefthandei, and this guy J olinson. 

The mormn' game was Boehlmg’s and he wasn’t no woise than 
some o’ the lest of Ins land. I only whiffed once and would of 
had a tuple if Milan hadn’t lun fiom lieie to New Oilcans and 

stole one off me. 

I’m not boastin’ about my fust experience with J olinson though. 
They can’t nevei tell me he throws them balls with his aim He’s 
got a gun concealed about his peison and he shoots ’em np there. 
I was leadin’ off m Muiphy’s place and the game was a little de- 
layed m staitm’, because i’d watched the big guy waim up and 
wasn’t m no huiry to get to that plate. Befoie I left the bench 
Connie says 

“ Don’t try to take no healthy swing. Just meet ’em and you’ll 
get along better ” 

So I tried to just meet the first one he throwed , but when I 
stuck out my hat Heniy was tin owin’ the pill bade to Johnson. 
Then I thought* Maybe if I stait swingin' now at the second one 
, I’ll hit the thud one So I let the second one come over and the 
urnps guessed it was another stiike, though I'll bet a thousand 
bucks he couldn’t see it no moie’n I could. 

While Johnson was still windin’ up to pitch again I started to 
swing — and the big cuss ciosses me with a slow one I lunged at 
it twice and missed it both times, and the foice o’ my wallop 
throwed me clean back to the bench. The Ath-a-letics was all 
laughin’ at me and I laughed too, because I was glad that much 
of it was ovei 

Melnnes gets a base hit off him m the second mnm’ and I ast 
him how he done it 

He’s a fuend o’ mine,” says Jack, cc and he lets up when he 
pitches to me ” 

I made up my mmd light there that if I was gom’ to he m the 
league next yeai I’d go out and visit J olinson this wmtei and get 
acquainted 

I wished before the day was ovei that I was hittm’ m the catch- 
ei s place, because the felleis down near the tail-end of the battm’ 
ordei only had to face him three times He fanned me on three 
pitched balls again m the third, and when I come up m the sixth 
lie scared me to death by pretty near beanm’ me with the Hi st one. 

i i Be , ca 1 Te ^J' ! ” sa I s Demy “ He’s gettm’ piettv wild and lie’s 
liable to knock you away from your umfoim ” 
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“ Don’t he never curve one ? ” I ast. 

“ Sure ! ” says Henry. " Do you want to see his curve ? ” 

“ Yes/’ I says, knowm’ the hook couldn’t be no worse'n the fast 
one. 

So he give me three hooks m succession and I missed ’em all ; 
but I felt more comf’table than when I was duckin’ his fast ball. 
In the ninth he hit my bat with a curve and the ball went on the 
giound to McBride He booted it, but throwed me out easy — be- 
cause I was so surpused at not havin’ whiffed that I forgot to run f 

Well, I went along like that for the rest o’ the season, runmn’ 
up against the best pitchers m the league and not exactly murderin’ 
’em Everything I tried went wrong, and I was smart enough to 
know that if anything had depended on the games I wouldn’t of 
been m there for two minutes. Joyce and Strunk and Murphy 
wasn’t jealous o’ me a bit, but they was glad to take turns restin’, 
and I didn’t care much how I went so long as I was sure of a job 
next year. 

I’d wrote to the girl a couple o’ times askin’ her to set the exact 
date for our weddm’ , but she hadn’t paid no attention. She said 
she was glad I was with the Ath-a-letics, but she thought the 
Giants was gom’ to beat us. I might of suspected from that that 
somethin’ was wrong, because not even a girl would pick the Giants 
to trim that bunch of ourn. Finally, the day before the serious 
started, I sent her a kind o’ sassy letter saym’ I guessed it was up 
to me to name the day, and askin’ whether October twentieth was 
all right I told her to wire me yes or no 

I’d been readm’ the dope about Speed all season, and I knowed 
he’d had a whale of a year and that his luck was light with him; 
but I never dreamed a man could have the Lord on his side as 
strong as Speed did m that "World’s Serious 1 I might as well tell 
you all the dope, so long as you wasn’t there. 

The first game was on our grounds and Connie give us a talkin’ 
to m the clubhouse beforehand 

“ The shorter this serious is,” he says, “ the better for us If 
it’s a long serious we’re gom’ to have trouble, because McGraw’s 
got five pitchers he can work and we’ve got about three , so I want 
you boys to go at ’em from the jump and play ’em off their feet. 
Don’t take things easy, because it ain’t gom’ to be no snap Just 
because we’ve licked ’em before ain’t no sign we’ll do it this time ” 

Then he calls me to one side and ast me what I knowed about 
Parker. 

“ You was with the Cubs when he was, wasn’t you ? ” he says 
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« Yes,” I says ; “ and lie's the luckiest stiff you ever seen ! If 
he got stewed and fell m the gutter he'd catch a ffsli.” 

« I don't like to hear a good ball player called lucky, says 
Connie. “ He must have a lot of ability or McGraw wouldn't use 
him regular. And he's been hittm' about .340 and played a bang- 
up game at tlind base. That can't be all luck.” 

« Wait till you see him,” I says ; “ and if you don't say he’s the 
luckiest guy m the world you can sell me to the Boston Bloomer 
Girls. He's so lucky,” I says, "that if they traded him to the 
St. Louis Browns they'd have the pennant cinched by the Fourth 
o' July.” 

And I’ll bet Connie was willin' to agree with me before it was 
over. 

Well, the Chief worked against the Big Rube m that game We 
beat 'em, but they give us a battle and it was Paiker that made it 
close. We'd gone along nothin' and nothin' till the seventh, and 
then Rube walks Collms and Baker lifts one over that little old 
wall. ,You’d think by this time them New York pitch eis would 
know better than to give that guy anything he can lnt. 

In their pait o' the ninth the Chief still had 'em shut out and 
two down, and the crowd was gom’ home; but Doyle gets hit m 
the sleeVe with a pitched ball and it's Speed's turn He hits a 
foul pretty near straight up, but Scliang misjudges it Then he 
lifts another one and this time Mclnnes drops it. He’d ought to 
of been out twice. The Chief tries to make him hit at a bad one 
then, because he’d got him two stiikes and nothin'. He hit at it 
all right — kissed it for three bases between Strunk and Joyce! 
And it was a wild pitch that he hit. Doyle seoies, o’ course, and 
the bugs suddenly decide not to go home just yet I fully expected 
to see him steal home and get away with it, but Muiray cut into 
the first ball and lined out to Bariy. 

Plank beat Matty two to one the next day m New York, and 
again Speed and Ins rabbit’s foot give us an awful argument. 
Matty wasn’t so good as usual and we leally ought to of beat him 
bad. Two diffeient times Strunk was on second waitin’ for any 
kind o’ wallop, and both times Barry cracked ’em down the third- 
base line like a shot. Speed stopped the fiist one with his stomach 
and extucated the pill just m time to nail Barry at first base and 
retire the side The next time he throwed his glove in front of his 
face in self-defense and the ball stuck m it. 

In the sixth mnm’ Scliang was on thud base and Plank on first, 
and two down, and Murphy combed an awful one to Speed’s left. 
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He didn’t have time to stoop over and he just stuck out his foot. 
The ball hit it and caromed m two hops right into Doyle’s hands 
on second base before Plank got there Then m the seventh Speed 
bunts one and Baker trips and falls gom’ after it or he’d of threw 
him out a mile. They was two gone , so Speed steals second, and, 
o’ course, Schang has to make a bad peg right at that time and lets 
him go to thud. Then Collins boots one on Murray and they’ve 
got a run But it didn’t do ’em no good, because Collms and Baker 
and Mclnnes come up m the ninth and walloped ’em where' Parker 
couldn’t reach ’em 

Comm’ back to Philly on the tram that night, I says to Connie : 
" What do 3 r ou think o’ that Parker bird now? ” 

"He’s lucky, all right,” says Connie smilin’, "but we won’t 
hold it against him if he don’t beat us with it ” 

" It ain’t too late,” I says "He ain’t pulled his real stuff yet.” 
The whole bunch was talkin’ about him and his luck, and saym’ 
it was about time for things to bieak against him I warned ’em 
that they wasn’t no chance — that it was permanent with him 
Bush and Tesreau hooked up nest day and neither o’ them had 
much stuff. Everybody was hittm’ and it looked like anybody’s 
game right up to the ninth. Speed had got on every time he come 
up — the wind blowm’ his fly balls away from the outfielders and 
the mfielders bootin’ when he hit, ’em on the ground 

When the ninth started the score was seven apiece Connie and 
McGfraw both had their whole pitchm’ staffs warmin’ up. The 
crowd was wild, because they’d been all kinds of action They 
wasn’t no danger of anybody’s leavm’ their seats before this game 
was over. 

Well, Bescher is walked to start with and Connie’s about ready 
to give Bush me hook, but Doyle pops out trym’ to bunt Then 
Speed gets two strikes and two balls, and it looked to me like the 
next one was right over the heart , but Connolly calls it a ball and 
gives him another chance. He whales the groove ball to the fence 
m left center and gets round to third on it, while Bescher scores. 
Right then Bush comes out and the Chief goes m. He whiffs 
Murray and has two strikes on Merkle when Speed makes a break 
for home — and, o’ course, that was the one ball Schang dropped 
m the whole serious 1 

They had a two-run lead on us then and it looked like a cinch 
for them to hold it, because the minute Tesreau showed a sign o’ 
weakenin’ McGiaw was sure to holler for Matty or the Rube. But 
you know how quick that bunch of ourn can make a two-run lead 
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look sick. Before MeGiaw could get Jeff out o’ there we had two 

on the bases. „ , _ 

Then Rube comes m and fills ’em up by walkrn Joyce. It was 

Eddie’s turn to wallop and if lie didn’t do nothin’ we had Baker 
comm’ up next. This time Collins saved Bakei the trouble and 
whanged one clear to the woods. Everybody scoied but him — 
and he could of, too, if it’d been necessary. 

In the clubhouse the boys naturally felt pretty good. We’d 
copped three m a row and it looked like we’d make it four stiaiglit, 
because we had the Chief to send back at ’em the followin’ day. 

“ Your friend Paiker is lucky,” the boys says to me, “ but it 
don’t look like he could stop us now.” 

I felt the same way and was consultin’ the time-tables to see 
whether I could get a tram out o’ New Yoik for the West next 
evenin’. But do you think Speed’s luck was ready to quit? Not 
yet 1 And it’s a wondei ufe didn’t all go nuts duim’ the next few 
days If words could kill, Speed would of died a thousand times. 
And I wish he had * 

They wasn’t no record-brealan’ crowd out when we got to the 
Polo Giounds I guess the Hew York bugs was pretty well dis- 
couraged and the bettm’ was eight to five that we’d cop that battle 
and finish it The Chief was the only guy that warmed up for us 
and MeGraw didn’t have no choice but to use Matty, with the 
whole thing dependin’ on this game. 

They went along like the two swell pitchers they was till Speed’s 
limin’, which m this battle was the eighth. Nobody scored, and 
it didn’t look like they was ever gom’ to till Murphy starts off that 
round with a perfect bunt and Joyce sacrifices him to second. All 
. Matty had to do then was to get nd o’ Collins and Baker — and 
that’s about as easy as sellm’ silk socks to an Es kim o. 

He didn’t give Eddie nothin’ he wanted to hit, though, and 
finally he slaps one on the ground to Doyle. Lany made the play 
to first base and Murphy moved to third. We all figured Matty’d 
walk Baker then, and he done it. Connie sends Baker down to 
second on the fiist pitch to Mclnnes, but Meyers don’t pay no at- 
tention to him— they was playin’ f 01 Mclnnes and wasn’t takm’ 
no chances o’ thi owin’ the ball away. 

Well, the count goes to three and two on Mclnnes and Matty 
comes with a curve he’s got some cuive too, but Jack happened 
to meet it and Blooie ' Down the left foul line wheie he always 
hits ' I never seen a ball hit so hard m my life. No infielder m 
the world could of stopped it. But I’ll give you a thousand bucks 
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if that ball didn't go kerplunk right into the third bag and stop 
as dead as Geoi ge Washington ! It was child's play for Speed to 
pick it up and heave it over to Merkle before Jack got there. If 
anybody else had been playin' thud base the bag would of ducked 
out o' the way o' that wallop , but even the bases themselves was 
helpin' him out 

The two runs we ought to of had on Jack’s smash would of been 
just enough to beat 'em, because they got the only run o' the game 
m their half — or, I should sa} r , the Lord give it to 'em. 

Doyle'd been throwed out and up come Parkei, smilin'. The 
minute I seen him snnle I felt like somethin' was comm' off and 
I made the remaik on the bench 

Well, the Chief pitched one light at him and he tried to duck 
The ball lnt his bat and went on a line between Jack and Eddie. 
Speed didn't know he'd hit it till the guys on the bench wised him 
up. Then he just had time to get to first base They tried the hit- 
and-run on the second ball and Murray lifts a high fly that Muiphy 
didn't have to move for. Collins pulled the old bluff about the 
ball bein' on the ground and Barry yells, “ Go on 1 Go on ! " like 
he was the coacher Speed fell for it and didn't know where the 
ball was no more'n a rabbit, he just run his fool head off and we 
was gettin' all ready to laugh when the ball come down and 
Murphy dropped it 1 

If Paiker had stuck near fiist base, like he ought to of done, he 
couldn't of got no farther’n second ; but with the st ait he got he 
was pretty near thud when Murphy made the muff, and it was a 
cmch for him to score. The next two guys was easy outs; so they 
wouldn't of had a lun except for Speed's boner. We couldn't do 
nothin' m the ninth and we was licked 

Well, that was a tough one to lose, but we figured that Matty 
was through and we'd wind it up the next day, as we had Plank 
ready to send back at 'em We wasn’t afraid o’ the Rube, because 
he hadn't never bothered Collins and Baker much 

The two lefthanders come together just like everybody'd doped 
it and it was about even up to the eighth Plank had been gom' 
great and, though the score was two and two, they'd got their two 
on boots and we'd hit ourn m. We went after Rube m our part o' 
the eighth and knocked him out. Demaree stopped us after we'd 
scored two more. 

*' It's all over but the shoutin' ! " says Davis on the bench. 
et Yes," I says, “ unless that seventh son of a seventh son gets up 
there again " 
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He did, and lie come up after they’d filled the bases with a boot, 
a base hit and a walk with two out. I says to Davis : , 

« If I was Plank I’d pass him and give ’em one run/ 

“ That wouldn’t be no baseball,” says Davis — “ not with Mur- 
ray comm 5 up.” 

Well, it mayn’t of been no baseball, but it couldn’t of turned 
out woise if they’d did it that way. Speed took a healthy at the 
first ball , but it was a hook and he caught it on the handle, right 
up near Ins hands. It started outside the fii st-base line like a foul 
and then changed its mind and 1 oiled in. Seliang nm an ay from 
the plate, because it looked like it was up to linn to make the play. 
He picked the ball up and had to make the peg in a hurry. 

His tlnow lut Speed right on top o’ the head and bounded oft 
like it had stiuck a cement sideualk. It went clcai ovei to the 
seats and before Melinics could get it thiee guys had scored and 
Speed was on thud base. He was left iheie. but that didn’t make 
no diffeience. We was licked again and for the first time the gang 
leally begun to get scaled 

We went over to New York Sunday afternoon and we didn’t do 
no smgm’ on the way Some o’ the i’elleis tried to laugh, hut it 
huit ’em Connie sent us to bed early, but I don’t believe none o’ 
the bunch got much sleep — 1 know I didn’t; I was woirym’ too 
much about the senous and also about the gnl, who hadn’t sent me 
no telegiam like I’d asfc her to Monday mornm’ I wned her 
a skm’ what was the matter and tellm’ her I was gettm’ tired of 
liei foolishness O’ course I didn’t make it so stiong as that — 
but the telegiam cost me a dollar and foity cents. 

Connie had the choice o’ two pitelieis foi the sixth game. He 
could use Bush, who'd been slammed round pretty hard last tune 
out, 01 the Chief, who'd only had two days’ lest. The rest of ’em 
— outside o’ Plank — had a epidemic o’ soie aims. Connie finally 
picked Bush, so’s he could have the Chief m reseive m case we had 
to play a seventh game. McGiaw stalled Big Jeff and we went 
at it. 

It wasn’t like the last time these two guys had hooked up. This 
time they both had somethin’, and for eight mum’s runs was as 
scat ce as Chinese policemen. They’d been chances to ecoi c on both 
sides, but the big guy and Bush was both tight m the pmelies. The 
crowd v as plumb nuts and yelled like Indians everv time a fly 
ball was caught oi a stuke called Thev’d of got their money’s 

v oi ill if they hadn’t been no ninth, but, believe me, that was some 
round ? 
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Tliej' was one out when Bairy hit one through the box for a 
base. Sehang walked, and it was Bush’s turn. Connie told him 
to bunt, but lie whiffed m the attempt Then Murphy comes up 
and walks — and the bases aie choked. Young Joyce had been pie 
for Tesieau all day or else McGraw might of changed pitchers 
right theie An} w ay lie left Big Jeff m and he beaned Joyce with a 
fast one. It sounded like a tne blowun’ out. Joyce falls over in a 
heap and we chase out theie, tlimkm’ he’s dead, but he ain’t, and 
pretty soon lie gets up and walks down to first base Tesreau had 
forced in a lun and again we begun to count the winner’s end. 
Matty comes m to prevent further damage and Collins flies the side 
out 

a Hold ’em now f Work hard 1 ” w e says to young Bush, and 
he walks out theie 311st as cool as though he was gom’ to lnt fungoes. 

McGiaw sends up a pinch hittei for Matty and Bush whiffed 
him Then Besclier flied out I was pra} m’ that Doyle would end 
it, because Speed’s turn come after his’n; so I pretty near fell 
dead when Lany hit safe. 

Speed had his old smile and even more chest than usual when 
he come up theie , swingin’ five or six hats He didn’t wait tor 
Doyle to tiy and steal, 01 nothin’ He lit into the fii st ball, though 
Bush was trym’ to waste it I seen the ball go high m the air to- 
ward left field, and then I picked up my glove and got ready to 
beat it for the gate. But w hen I looked out to see if J oyce was set, 

, wdiat do you think I seen 5 ne was lyin’ flat on the ground 1 That 
blow on the head had got him just as Bush w r as pitchm’ to Speed. 
He’d flopped over and didn’t no moie know what was gom’ on 
than if he’d ci oaked 

Well, eveiybody else seen it at the same time ; but it was too late. 
Strunk made a lun for the ball, but they wasn’t no chance for 
him to get neai it It hit the ground about ten feet back 0’ where 
Joyce w r as lyin’ and bounded way over to the end 0’ the foul line. 
You don’t have to be told that Doyle and Parker both scored and 
the serious was tied up. 

We carried Joyce to the clubhouse and after a while he come to. 
He cried when he found out what had happened We cheeied him 
up all we could, but he was a pretty sick guy The trainer said he’d 
be all right, though, for the final game 

They tossed up a com to see where they’d play the seventh bat- 
tle and our club won the toss , so we went back to Philly that night 
and cussed Parker clear across Hew J ersey I was so sore I lacked 
the stuffin’ out o’ my seat. 
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You piobably bcaul about the e'oitenwnl in Urn Inn*: vderdav 
moinm’. The demand for tickets was FonmfhnP fi*‘K «inl m 
'em sold lor as high as twenh-fivo bucks npmee Om club hit'ln t 
been lookup for no sexenth game and the\ v.as soim* lull hu-flm 
done round that old ball paik. 

I stalled out to the giounds early and bough! t -ome X* u ^ ork 
papers to read on the cai They i\ as a big Mon that Spn d Pai kei , 
the Giants’ lieio, was gom’ to be manned a \w<*h nft«*i the end o’ 
the senous It didn’t gne the name o’ the gnl, simii* Spi ed had 
refused to tell it. I tiguied she mini he ^omp dame he*d met 
lound the circuit somew heics. 

They was anothei stoix by one o’ them <miai 1 Im^bnll reporters 
saym’ that Paiker, on his wav up to the plate, had that Jo>ee 
was about leady to faint and had lnt the fly hall to left Held on 


purpose. Can you heat it ? 

I was gom’ to show that to the hois m the clubhouse, but the 
minute I blowed m tlieie I got some news that made me foiget 
about everything else. Joyce was \cij sick and fho\’d took him 
to a hospital. It w r as up to me to pi a} ’ 

Connie come over and ast me whethei I’d evei hit against 
Matty I told him I hadn’t, but I’d saw' enough of him to know' 
he wasn’t no w r oise’n Johnson lie told me he was gonP to let me 
hit second — m Joyce’s place — because he didn’t want to bust up 
the lest of his combination lie also told me to take mv oideis 
from Strunk about wdieie to play foi the batieis 

“ Where shall I play for Paiker ? ” I says, tiym’ to joke and pie- 
tend I wasn’t scared to death. 

“ I wisht I could tell you/’ says Connie “ I guess the only 
thing to do when he conies up is to get dowm on your knees and 
pray ” 


The rest o’ the bunch slapped me on the back and give me all the 
encouragement they could The place was jammed when u'e w'ent 
out on the field They may of been bigger crowds before, but they 
never was packed together so tight I doubt whether they was 
even room enough left for Falkenbeig to sit down. 

The afternoon papeis had punted the stuff about Joyce bom’ 
out of it, so the hugs was wise that I w'as gom’ to plav They 
Watched me pretty close m battm’ piactice and give me a hand 
whenever I managed to hit one haid When I was out catclim’ 
fungoes the guys m the bleachers cheered me and told me they was 

with me , but I don’t mind tellm’ you that I was as nervous as a 
bnde. 
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They wasn’t no need for the announcers to tip the crowd off to 
the pitcheis. Everybody m the United States and Cuba knowed 
that the Chief’d work foi us and Matty for them. The Chief 
didn’t have no trouble with ’em m the first mnm’. Even from 
where I stood I could see that he had a lot o’ stuff Bescher and 
Doyle popped out and Speed whiffed 

Well, I staited out rnalnn’ good, with reverse English, m our 
part Fletcher booted Murphy’s giound ball and I was sent up to 
sacrifice I done a complete job of it — sacuficm’ not only myself 
but Murphy with a pop fly that Matty didn’t have to move for. 
That spoiled whatevei chance we had o’ gettm’ the jump on ’em; 
but the boys didn’t bawl me for it 

“ That’s all light, old boy You’re all right » ” they said on the 
bench — if the} r ’d had a gun they’d of shot me 

I didn’t drop no fly balls m the first six mnin’s — because none 
was hit out my way. The Chief was so good that they wasn’t hit- 
tm’ nothin’ out o’ the infield And we wasn’t doin’ nothin’ with 
Matty, either I led off m the fourth and fouled the first one I 
didn’t molest the other two But if Connie and the gang talked 
about me they done it internally. I come up again — with Murphy 
on third base and two gone m the sixth, and done my little whiffin’ 
specialty. And still the only people that panned me was the thirty 
thousand that had paid foi the pnvilege 1 

My first fieldin’ chance come m the seventh You’d of thought 
that I’d of had my nerve back by that time, but I was just as 
scared as though I’d never saw a crowd before It was just as well 
that they was two out when Merkle hit one to me I staggered 
under it and finally it hit me on the shoulder Merkle got to sec- 
ond, but the Chief whiffed the next guy I was gave some cross 
looks on the bench and I shouldn’t of blamed the fellers if they d 
cut loose with some language , but they didn’t 

They’s no use m me tellm’ you about none o the rest of it 
except what happened just before the start o’ the eleventh and 
dunn’ that mnin’, which was suie the big one o’ 3 7 esterday s pas- 
time — both for Speed and yours sincerely. 

The scoreboard was still a row o’ ciphers and Speed a had only 
a fair amount o’ luck He’d made a sciatch base hit and robbed 
our bunch of a couple o’ real ones with impossible stops 

When Schang filed out and wound up our tenth I was leanin 
against the end of our bench I heard my name spoke, and I 
turned round and seen a boy at the door 

“ Right here ! ” I says , and he give me a telegram 
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“Better not open it till afiei the game,’ ^ajs Connie. 

« Oh, no, it ain’t no bad news,” 1 wild, foi I figmed it was an 
answer from the girl. So I opened it up and lead it on the u<i\ 
to my position. It said: 

“ Forgive me, Dick — and forgive Speed too. Let ter follow*. 

Well, sir, I ain’t no baby, but for a minute I jud wanted to Mfc 
down and bawl. And then, all of a sudden, I got co mad J eon Id n t 
see. I run right into Baker as lie was pickin’ up his glow. Then 
I give him a shove and called him some name, and him and Barry 
both looked at me like X was ciaz> — and T was. \\ hen I got out in 
left field I stepped on my own foot and spiked it. I 311st had to 
hurt somebody. 

As I remember it the Chief fanned the fust two of ’em. Then 
Doyle catches one 311st right and lams it up against the fence hack 
0’ Murphy. The ball caiomed lound some and Do\)e got all the 
way to thud base Next tiling I seen was Speed stiuttin’ up to 
the plate 1 11m clear m fiom my position 

“ Kill lnm ' ” I says to the Chief “ Hit him in the head and 
kill him, and I’ll go to jail f 01 it ? ” 

“ Are you off your nut? ” says the Chief. “ Go out thcie and 


play hall — and quit ravin’.” 

Barry and Baker led me awav and gi\e me a shove out toward 
left Then I lieai d the crack 0’ the bat and I seen the ball coinin’ a 
mile a minute It rvas headed between Strunk and 1 and looked 
like it would go out 0’ the paik. I don’t lemembei lunnm’ or 
nothin’ about it till I run into the conciete wall head fust They 
told me afteiwaid and all the papeis said that it was the Greatest 
catch ever seen And I never knowed I’d caught the ball ! 

Some 0’ the manageis have said my head was pietty haul, hut it 
wasn’t as hard as that conciete I was pietty neai out, but thev 
tell me I walked to the bench like I wasn’t liuit at all They also 
tell me that the crowed w\as a hunch 0’ lavin’ maniacs and was 
thi owin’ money at me. I guess the ground-keepci 'll ^ct it 

The boys on the bench was all talkin’ at once amf slappm’ me 
on the hack, but I didn’t know what it was about Somebody told 
me pretty soon that it was my turn to hit and I meted u» iho 61 
bat I come to and stmts for the plate. Mclnncs Tome , m n’ 
after me and ast me whether X didn’t want mv own bat I "ted 
him and told him to mind Ins own business. " 

was twUurThe Wwa“ eWy ttaj 

rn my mmd I wasn’t thmkm’ about the bal?gamef it! as‘ detem 
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mined that I was goin 5 to get to third base and give that guy my 
spikes. If I didn't hit one worth three bases, or if I didn't hit one 
at all, I was gom' to lun till I got round to where Speed was, and 
"then slide into him and cut him to pieces f 

Right now I can't tell } r ou whether I hit a fast ball, or a slow 
ball, or a hook, or a fader — but I hit somethin'. It went over 
Bescher's head like a shot and then took a crazy bound. It must of 
struck a rock or a pop bottle, because it hopped clear over the 
fence and landed m the bleachers 

Mind you, I learned this afterward At the time I just knowed 
I'd hit one 'somewliei es and I starts round the bases I speeded up 
when I got near thud and took a runnm’ jump at a guy I thought 
was Paiker. I missed him and sprawled all ovei the bag. Then, 
all of a sudden, I come to my senses All the Ath-a-letics was out 
there to run home with me and it was one o' them I'd tried to cut. 
Speed had left the held The boj'S picked me up and seen to it that 
I went on and touched the plate Then I was earned into the 
clubhouse by the crazy bugs 

Well, they had a eelebiation m there and it was a long time be- 
fore I got a chance to change my clothes The boys made a big fuss 
over me. They told me they'd intended to give me five hundred 
, bucks for my divvy, but now I was gom’ to get a full shaie 

“ Parker ain’t the only lucky guy 1 " says one of 'em “ But 
even if that ball hadn't of took that crazy hop } T ou'd of had a 
triple " 

A triple f That's just what I'd wanted, and he called me lucky 
for not gettm' it ! 

The Giants was dressm' m the other part o’ the clubhouse, and 
when I finally come out there was Speed, standin' waitin’ for 
some o' the otheis He seen me comm' and lie smiled. “ Hello, 
Horseshoes 1 " he says 

He won't smile no moie for a while — it'll huit too much And 
if any girl wants him when she sees him now — with Ins nose over 
shakm' hands with his eai. and his jaw a enuple o’ feet foul — 
she's welcome to him. They won't be no contest ! 

Gumes leaned over to ring for the waiter. 

“ Well," he said, “ what about it ? " 
ce You won't have to pay mv fai e," I told him 
“HI buy a dunk airyvay/' said he.^ “ You've been a good lis- 
tener — and I had to get it off my chest " 

“ Maybe they'll have to postpone the wedding," I said. 
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“ No/’ said Grimes “ The Meddm’ Mill hike place Hie day after 
tomonow — and I’ll bai foi j\Ir. Pnrkei Did y.>u think 1 \*n« 
gom’ to let him get away w ith it ? ” 

“ What about next year ? ” I a^ked. 

“I’m gom’ back to the Ath-a-lclic«/’ he said. “And I'm gom’ 
to lure somebody to call me ‘ Hoisoshoes 1 ’ befoi e o\ on game — V - 
cause I can sure play that old baseball ulien I’m mad/’ 
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THERE ARE SMILES 


At the busy corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-sixth Street there 
was, last summer, a tiaffic policeman who made you feel that he 
didn't have such a terrible 30b after all Lots of traffic policemen 
seem to enjoy abusing you, sadistic complex induced by exposure 
to bad weather and woise driveis, and, possibly, brutal wives But 
Ben Collms just natuially appeared to be having a good time 
whether he was scolding you or not, his large freckled face fairly 
beamed with joviality and refused to cloud up even under the most 
trjnng conditions 

It heartened you to look at hnn It amused j r ou to hear him 
talk If what he said wasn’t always so bright, the way he said it 
was. 

Ben was aiound thirty years old He was six feet four inches 
tall and weighed two hundred and eighteen pounds This de- 
scribes about eighty per cent of all the traffic officers between 
Thirty-second Street and the Park But Ben was distinguished 
from the lest by Ins habitual good humor and — well, I guess you’d 
have to call it his subtlety. 

For example, where Noonan or Wurtz or Carmody was content 
with the stock " Hey f Get over wheie you belong • ” or “ Where 
the hell do you tlimk you’re going ? ” Ben was wont to finesse. 

“ How are you, Barney ? ” he would say to a victim halted at the 
curb 

“ My name isn’t Barney ” 

“ I beg your pardon The way you was stepping along, I figured 
you must be Bai ney Oldfield ” 

Or, “ I suppose you didn’t see that red light ” 

“ No ” 

“ Well, what did you think the other cars was stopped for? 
Did you think they’d all ran out of gas at once ? ” 

Or, “ What business are you m ? ” 

“ I’m a contractor ” 

“ Well, that’s a good, honorable business and, if I was you, I 
wouldn’t be ashamed of it I’d quit trying to make people believe 
I was m the fire department ” 
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Or, “ How do you like London ? ” 

« Me? I’ve never been thei e.” 

“I thought that’s where you got the habii of diivmg on (he 
wrong side of the sLeet ” 

Transgiessions at Ben’s coinei, unless Bun lesuhrd htioumv, 
were seldom punished beyond these sly 1 chokes, ulrnh vote de- 
livered in such a nice way that you woi e kind of glad you had done 
wrong. 

Off duty he was "a big good-nahned boy,” lulling to take 
Grace to a pietuie, 01 go over to the Arnolds’ and play cnids, or 
just stay at home and do nothing 

And then one morning m September a daringly new Cadillac 
roadstei, blue with yellow tiimmings, flatbed down Lorn the 
north, uolatmg all the laws of common sense and of the State and 
City of New Yoik Shouts and whistles fiom Cannodv and Noo- 
nan, at Forty-eighth and Foity-seventh. failed to cheek it'- ei.v/y 
caieer, hut Ben, first planting his huge bulk dnectly in its path, 
giving the driver the choice of slackening speed 01 i mining into 
him, and then, with an aleitness surpiismg in one so ma^ne, 
sidestepping and jumping onto the lunnmg-boaul. succeeded m 
foicmg a sunendei at the curb half-way between lus post and 
Foity -fifth Stieet 

He was almost mad and about to speak bis mind m woi ds begin- 
ning with capitals when he got his fust look at the miscieanfs 
face. It was the piettiest face be had ever seen and it woie a most 
impudent, ill-timed, mesistible smile, a smile that spoiled other 
smiles for you once for all. 

“ Well — ” Ben began faltermgly , then recovering something of 
his stage piesence “ Wheie’s youi helmet' 1 ” 

She made no reply, hut continued to smile 
“If you’re m the fire depaitment,” said Ben. “you ought to 
wear a helmet and a badge. Or pamt youi car led and ^et a 
sireen ” 

Still no reply 

Maybe I look like a bobby. Maybe you thought you was in 
London where they dnve on the left side of the stieet.” 

Lou ie cute, she said, and her voice was as thiillmg as her 
smile “ I could stay here all morning and listen to you That is 
I could, but I can t. I ve got a date down on Eighth Stieet and 
I m late for it now. And I know you’re busy, too So we mustn’t 

keep each other any longer now. But I’d like to hear your whole 
hue some day. 
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“ Oh, you would ! ” 

“ Where do you live ? ” 

“ At home ” 

“ That isn’t very polite, is it F I was thinking you might live 

intheBionx ” ♦ 

“ I do ” 

“ — and that’s on the way to Rye, where I live, so I might drive 
you.” 

“ Thanks When I die, I want to die of old age.” 

“ Oh, I’m not a bad dnvei, really. I do like to go fast, but I’m 
careful. In Buffalo, where we lived before, the policemen all 
knew I was caieful and they generally let me go as fast as I wanted 
to.” 

“ This ain’t Buffalo And this ain’t no speedway. If you want 
to go fast, stay off Fifth Avenue ” 

The gnl looked him right in the eye “ Would 3 r ou like that? ” 
“ No,” said Ben 

She smiled at him again “ What time are you through ? ” 

“ Four o’clock,” said Ben. 

“ Well,” said the gill, “some afternoon I may be going home 
about then ” 

“ I told you I wasn’t ready to die.” 

“ I’d be extra careful ” 

Ben suddenly lealized that they were playing to a large staring 
audience and that, for once, he was not the stai 

“ Drive on f ” he said m his gruffest tone “ I’m letting you go 
because you’re a stranger, but you won’t get off so easy next time .” 

“ I’m very, very grateful,” said the girl. “ Just the same I don’t 
like being a stranger and I hope you won’t excuse me on that 
ground again ” 

Which remaik, accompanied by her radiant smile, caused Mr. 
Collins, hitherto only a bathroom singer, to hum quite loudly all 
the rest of his working day snatches of a gay Ohman and Arden 
record that his wife had played over and over the night before. 

His relief, Tim Martin, appeared promptly at four, but Ben 
seemed m no hurry to go home. He pretended to listen to two 
new ones Tim had heard on the way m from Flushing, one about 
a Scotchman and some hotel towels and one about two Heebs m a 
night club He managed to laugh m the right place, but his at- 
tention was on the northbound traffic,^ which was now none of his 
business. 

At twenty minutes past four he said good-by to Martin and 
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walked slowly smith on the oust side of the -in ■ 1 11- v ■ 1 »« 

fai ns Thirty-sixth, m xum IXuuih h** caught a um n«> v n** v < t n 
some Bionxoi noilh t-ubuiban moiou t.hut iu»v h* w owd 
had to pa) for 1m folh by bun \ mg to (h. ml \u\A <md 
mg ii]) m a subway expie*"-. * 

« I was a suekei \ " he thought. ** Sim pmh d?h ti j* - >tn« 

other sheet on puipo^o tomi-'-me. Or she invent h'.m * i.’tm u» o\ 
one of them eio^s street 1 ' aftei I’d walked pa-t it i mmM **> > * m ! 
at Foi tv-fourth a while longei Or ini»\h** «*ther f* !i.« > * fi ” 
his duty and had hei looked up. X»»i if On mind it him. 
though v 

But r1\o wouldn’t <mulo like that at ev< i\ho-h Mm Ira -m -i 
at him because ‘die liked him, became she i « .*11% though? 1. * < 

eute Yes, she did ! That was lmr leirular hue. Tint v hoi «)m 
had worked on them Buffalo fella*-. “ Cute ! " A nm- word t«» 11 
on a human Woolwoith Building. She wn*- 1 iddmg, No. Oe* 
wasn’t, not entireh She’d liked hi*- look 4 * a< phut) clbct y ,!v 
had, and maybe that stud about the die d<*paitment and London 
had tickled her 


Anyway, he had seen the most wondeiinl snub* m the vmld and 
he still felt waim fiom it when he got home, *-n waim that he 
kissed Ins wife with a fenoi that t -ui pined hot. 

When Ben was on the da) shift, he some* 'iiks entej tamed Oi.n e 
at supper with an amusing incident oi two of his wnuk. Sonn- 
times his stones wcie puie fiction and ‘-lie nnpeeted as mm h hut 
what difleience did it make? They wcie thing'- that ought to haw 
happened even if they hadn’t. 

On this occasion he was wild to talk about the gnl fiom Bye. 
but lie had learned that his wife did not eaio nineh for anecdotes 
concerning pietty women. So he leconnted onesided arguments 
with bungling dnveis of Ins own sex winch had \ei\ little" founda- 
tion m fact 

“ Theie w r as a fella coming south in a 1022 Buiek and the light 
changed and wdien it w v as time to go again, he thought he was 
starting in second, and it was icieise instead, and he backed into 
a big Pieice from Gieenwich. lie didn't do no damage to the 
Pieice and only bent himself a little But they’d hn\ e held up the 
parade ten minutes talking it over if 1 hadn't boi e down. 

“I got the Buiek fella over to the euib and I said to him 
4 XVhat’s the matter? Aie you homesick? ’ So he said what did I 
mean, homesick, and I said, ‘ Well, you was so anxious to get back 
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to wherever you come from that you couldn’t even wait to turn 
around ’ 

“ Then lie ti led to explain what was the matter, just like I 
didn’t know He said this was his first trip m a Buick and he was 
used to a regular gear shift 

“I said, * That’s fine, but this ain’t no traming-camp The 
place to piactice during is four blocks farther down, at Forty- 
second. You’ll find moie automobiles theie and twicet as many 
pedestrians and policemen, and besides, they’ve got street-cars and 
a towei to back into.’ 

“ I said, ' You won’t nevei learn nothing m a desert like this.’ 
You ought to heard the people laugh.” 

“ I can imagine ! ” said Grace. 

“ Then there was a Joidan, an old guy with a gray beard He 
was going to pai k right m front of Kaskel’s He said he wouldn’t 
be more than half an hour. I said, ' Oh, that’s too bad ' I wished 
you could spend the weekend ’ I said, ‘ If you’d let us knew vou 
was coming, we’d have arranged some parties for you ’ So he 
said. ' I’ve got a notion to report you for being too fresh ’ 

“ So I said, f If you do that, I’ll have you arrested foi driving 
without youi parents’ consent ’ You ought to have heard them 
laugh I said, 'Roll, Jordan, roll’’ You ought to have heard 
them ” 

“ I’ll bet ! ” said Grace. 

Ben fell into a long, unaccustomed silence 

“ What are you thinking about 9 ” 

It came out against his better judgment. “ There was a gal in a 
blue Cadillac ” 

“ 011 1 There was ' What about her ? ” 

“ Nothing. Only she acted like it was her Avenue and I give 
her hell.” 

“ What did you say to her 9 ” * 

“ I forget ” 

“ Was she pretty? ” 

“ I didn’t notice. I was sore.” 

“You'” 

“ She all but knocked me for a corpse.” 

“ And you probably just smiled at her.” 

“ No She done the smiling She smiled ■” He broke off 

and rose fiom the table “Come on, babe Let’s go to the Frank- 
lin. Joe Frisco’s there. And a Chaplm picture ” 

'Ben saw nothing of the blue Cadillac or its mistress the rest of 
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that week, but m all his polemics he Mas lehoaising line* aimed to 
stiengthen her belief in Ins “ culencss ” When ‘die Middenh ap- 
peared, howevei, late on the following Tuesday afternoon, he vn*. 
too excited to do am tiling but siaie. and he would ha\e lod an op- 
portunity of hearing hei enchanting voice if she hadn’t taken the 
lmtiatne. Northbound, she stopped at the emb a few feet above 
his cornei and beckoned to him. 

“ It’s after four,” she said " Can’t I di ive you home ? " 

What a bieak 1 It was Ins week on the late rtnft. 

“ I just come io work. I won't be off till midnight ” 

“ You’ie mean 1 You didn’t tell me jou weie going to thange” 
“ I change or cry week. Last week, eight to fom , this week, 
foni to twelve ’* 

“ And uext week eight to four ? ” 

* f Yes’m ” 

“ Well, I’ll just have to wait.” 

He couhln’t sav a woid. 

“ Next Monday? ” 

He made an cfloi t “ If you live.” 

She smiled that smile. “ I’ll live.” she said. “ There’s an ir 
ceutive ” 

She was on her w^ay and Ben letmned to his station. di7/v. 

“ Incentive, incentive, incentive '’ he icpeated to lnniseli mem- 
orizing it, hut when he got home at half past one, lie couldn’t iind 
it m Giace’s abudged Webstei , he thought it -was spelled with an <? 

The longest week m lnstoiy ended. A little befoie noon on 
Monday the Cadillac whizzed past him going south and lie caught 
the word “ latei ” At quitting time while Tim Mai tin was still m 
the midst of Ins fiist new r one about two 01 moie Heebs. Ben was 
all at once awaie that slip had stopped light beside him, wns block- 
ing the tiaffic waiting foi him 

Then he was m hei cai, constnctmg his huge bulk to fit it and 
laughing like a child at Tim’s indelicate ejaculation of suipuse. 

“ What aie yon laughing at ? ” 

“ Nothing I just feel good ” 

“ Aie you glad to he through ? ” 

“ Yes Today” 

“ Not always ? ” 

te 1 don’t geneially eaie much ” 

“J- don’t believe you do I believe you enjoy your job And 1 
don’t see how you can because it seems to me such a haid job. Pm 
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going to make you tell me all about it as soon as we get out of 
tins 3am.” 

A led light stopped them at Fifty-first Street and she turned 
and looked at him amusedlv. 

“ It’s a good thing the top is down,” she said. “You'd have 

been hideously uncomfoi table m one more fold ” 

“ When I get a ear of my own.” said Ben, “ it’ll have to be a 

Mack, and even then I'll have to hire a man to drive it ” 

“ Why a man ? ” 

«/ 

“ Men ain’t all crazv ” 

“Honestl}', I'm not eiazy. Have I come near hitting any- 
thing ? ” 

“ You’ve juct mi c sed everything You diive too fast and you 
take too manv chance 5 : But I knew it before I got m, so I can't 
kick ” 

“There isn't 100m for you to, anyway. Do you want to get 
out 9 ” 

“ Yo ” 

“ I doubt if you could Wheie do you live 9 ” 

“ Hundred and sixty-fourth, near the Concourse,” said Ben. 

“ How do you usually go home ? ” 

“ Like this.” 

“ And I thought I was saving you from a tiresome subway ride 
or something J ought to have known you'd never lack invita- 
tions Do you 9 ” 

“ Hardly ever.” 

“ Do the people ask 3 ou all kinds of questions 9 ” 

“Yes” 

“ I'm soir} r . Because X wanted to and now I can't.” 

"Why not?” 

“ You must be tired of answering.” 

“ I don't always answer the came ” 

“ Do 3 r ou mean } r ou he to people, to amuse yourself 9 ” 

“ Sometimes ” 

“ Oh, that’s grand r Come on, he to me > I'll ask you ques- 
tions, probably the same questions they all ask, and you answer 
them as if I were a fool Will you 9 ” 

“ I'll try ” 

“Well, let's see What shall I ask first? Oh, yes. Don't you ’ 
get terribly cold m winter 9 ” 

He repeated a reply he had first made to an elderly lady, ob- 
viously" a visitor m the city, whose curiosity had prompted her to 
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cross-examine him lor over twenty minutes on one of the busiest 
days he had ever known. 

“No When I feel chilly., I stop a cai and lean against the 

iadiatoi.” ' 

His present interviewer rewaided him with more laughter than 

was deseived. 

“ That’s wonderful 1 ” she said. "And I suppose when your ears 


are cold, you stop another car and bonow its hood ” 

" I’ll remembei that one.” 

" How what next ? Do you evei get hit ? ” 

"Right along, but only glancing blows I very seldom get 
knocked down and mn ovei.” 

" Doesn’t it almost kill you, standing on youi feet all day ? ” 

" It ain’t near as bad as if it was my hands Seriously, Madam, 
I get so used to it that I sleep that way nights ” 

" Don’t the gasoline fumes make you sick? ” 

" They did at hist, but now I can’t live without them. I have 
an apartment near a public garage so I can lun over there any time 
and 1 e-fume myself.” 

" How tall are you? ” 

" Six feet ten ” 

"Not really!” 

"You know better, don’t you? I’m six feet four, but when 
women ask me, I tell them anything fiom six feet eight to seven 
feet two And they always say, f Heavens * ’ ” 

"Which do you have the most tiouble with, men drivers or 
women driveis ? ” 

“ Men duveis ” 

" Honestly ? ” 

" Sure There’s fifty times as many of them.” 

" Do lots of people ask you questions ? ” 

"No You’ie the first one ” 

" Were you mad at me for calling you cute the other day? ” 

" I couldn’t be mad at you ” 

A silence of many blocks followed The girl eeitamly did dnve 
fart and Ben might have been more nervous if he had looked 
ahead, but mostly his eyes were on her profile which was only a 
little less alluimg than her smile 

" Look where we are ’ ” she exclaimed as they approached Foid- 

ham Road "And you live at a Hundred and sixty-fourth » Why 
didn’t you tell me?” J 

" I didn’t notice ” 
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“ Don’t get out. Fll drive you back.” 

" No, you won’t. Fll catch a iide There’s a fella up this way 
I want to see ” 

" You were nice to take a chance with me and not to act scared. 
Will you do it again ? ” 

“ Whenevei 3 ou say.” 

“ I drive m once a week. I go down to Greenwich Village to 
visit my sister. Generally on Monda} r s ” 

" Next Monday I’ll be on the late shift ” 

“ LeFs make it the Monday af tei ” 

“ That’s a long ways off ” 

“ The time will pass It always does ” 

It did, but so haltingly f And the day arrived with such a threat 
of 1am that Ben was atiaid she wouldn’t come m. Later on, when 
the thieat was fulfilled and the perils of motoring trebled by a 
steady drizzle and slippery pavements, he was afraid she would. 
Prudence, he knew, was not m her make-up and if she had an en- 
gagement with her sister, nothing short of a flood would prevent ' 
her keeping it 

Just before his luncheon time, the Cadillac passed, going south. 
Its top was up and its squeegee flying back and forth across the 
•front glass. 

Through the ram he saw the girl smile and wave at him briefly. 
Tiaffic was thick and treacherous and both must keep their minds 
on it 

It was still drizzling when she reappeared and stopped for him 
at four 

. " Isn’t this a terrible day ? ” she said. 

"Not now!” 

She smiled, and m an instant he forgot all the annoyance and 
discomfort of the preceding hours. 

" If we leave the top up, you’ll get stoop-shouldered, and if we 
take it down, we’ll be drowned ” 

" Leave it up I’m all right ” 

“ Do you mind if we don’t talk much ? I feel quiet.” 

He didn’t answer and nothing more was said until they turned 
east at Mount Morris Park. Then 

" I could find out your name,” she said, " by remembering your 
number and having somebody look it up But you can save me 
the trouble by telling me ’’ 

“ My name is Ben Collins. And I could learn yours by demand- 
ing to see your driver’s license.” 
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“ Heavens » Don’t do that » I haven’t any. But my name is 
Edith Dole.” 

« Edith Dole. Edith Dole/’ said Ben 
“ Do you like it ? ” 

“ IPs pretty.” 

« It’s a funny combination. Edith means happiness and Dole 
means gnef” 

“ Well,” said Ben, “ you’ll have plenty of gnef if you dnve v lth- 
out a license Y ou’il have it anyway if you drive fast on these kind 
of streets. Theie’s nothing skiddier than car-tiacks when its 
raining ” 

They weie on upper Madison and the going was dangeiou 5 
But that was not the only reason he wanted her to slow down 
Silence again until they weie on the Concourse. 

“ Aie you manied ? ” she asked linn suddenly. 

“ No,” he lied “Aie you .? ” 

“ I will be soon ” 

“Who to?” 

“ A man m Buffalo ” 

“ Are you stuck on him ? ” 

“ I don t know. But he wants me and my father wants him to 
have me ” 

“ Will 3"ou live in Buffalo ? ” 

‘ f No lie’s coming here to be my fathei’s paitnei,” 

“ And youis ” 

“Yes. Oh, deal ' Heie’s a Hundred and sixty-fourth and I 
mustn’t take you past it today, not m this weather. Do you think 
you can extricate youiself ? ’* 

He managed it with some difficulty. 

“ I don’t suppose I’ll see you again for two weeks ” 

“ I’m afiaid not,” she said 

He choked down the words that wanted to come out “ Miss 
Dole,” he said, “ take my advice and don’t try foi no records get- 
ting home J ust loaf along and you’ll be thei e an lioui before 3 r oui 
suppei’s ready Will you ? Eor that guy’s sake m Buffalo ? ” 
“Yes” 

“ And my sake, too ” „ 

Gosh 1 What a smile to remember ! 

He must walk slow and give himself a chance to calm down be- 
fore he saw Giace Why had he told the girl he wasn’t married? 
What did she care? 

^race’s greeting was a sharp command “ Take a hot bath right 
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awaj ! And weai your batli-iobe afterwards. We won't be going 
anywhere tonight." 

She and Maiy Arnold had been m Mount Vernon at a card- 
party. They had got soaked coming home. She talked about it all 
through supper, thank the Lord ! 

After supper he tried to read, but couldn’t. He listened awhile 
to the Oilman and Aiden record which his wife couldn’t get enough 
of. He went to bed, wishing he could sleep and dream, wishing he 
could sleep two weeks 

He was up eaity, early enough to look at the paper before break- 
fast. “ Woman Motorist Killed By Stieet-Cai m Bronx” His 
eyes felt funny as he read : “ Miss Edith Dole, twenty-two, of Rye, 
was instantly killed when the automobile she was driving skidded 
and struck a street-car at the corner of Foidham Road and Web- 
ster Avenue, the Bionx, shortly after four-thirty yesterday after- 
noon 

ec Grace,” he said m a voice that was not his own, “ I forgot. 
I’m supposed to be on the job at seven tins morning. There’s 
some kind of a parade ” 

Out of the house, alone, he talked aloud to himself for the first 
time since he was a kid. 

e< I can’t feel as bad as I think I do. I only seen her four or five 
times. I can’t really feel this bad.” 

«r 

Well, on an afternoon two or three weeks later, a man named 
Hughes fiom White Plains, driving a Studebaker, started across 
Forty-sixth Street out of turn and obeyed a stem order to pull 
over to the curb 

“ What’s youi hurry 9 ” demanded the grim-faced traffic po- 
liceman. “ Where the hell do you think you’re going? What’s 
the matter with you, you so-and-so 1 ” 

“ I forgot myself for a minute I’m sorry,” said Mr. Hughes. 

" If you’ll overlook it, I’ll pick you up on my way home and take 
you to the Bronx Remember, I give you a ride home last month ? 
Remember 9 That is, it was a fella that looked like you That 
is, he looked something like you I can see now it wasn’t you It 
was a different fella.” 
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Mrs. Taylor shuffled a worn pack of caids and began her evening 
session at solitaire. She would play probably forty games before 
she went to bed, and she would win thirty of them What harm »f 
she cheated a little ? Russian Bank was more fun, but it cannot 
be played alone, and her husband was bored by it He had been 
unable to learn budge m spite of the patient and more or less ex- 
pert teaching of the Hammonds, who lived thiee blocks away 

The thntv-four-dollar S3 r nthetic radio had done nothing but 
croak since the day following its installation The cheap piano’s 
D and G above middle C weie mute The town’s Carnegie Library 
acquired very few “ hot ” books and the few were nearly always 
out. Picture plays hurt Louis’ eyes and he would not let her go 
out nights by herself, though he had no sci uples 'against leaving 
her at home from eight to eleven Wednesdays, when he attended 
lodge and bowled. 

So Mis Taylor shuffled her cards and tried to listen when Louis 
read aloud from the Milton Daily Star 01 the Milton Weekly Demo- 
crat, or recounted stories she had heaid six times before and would 
hear six times again. 

She had awakened this morning to the realization that it was the 
twelfth day of November, the ninth anniversary of her marriage 
Louis had remembered that date 'foi the first six years of their 
life together; for the last three years it had been to him just No- 
vember the twelfth 

Nine years ago the Star and the Democrat had called her one of 
Milton’s most charming and beautiful young women, and they had 
been right* They had referred to Louis as a model young man, 
sober, industrious and solid”, a young, man whom any girl 
should be proud and glad to have as a husband They were right 
again 

Now Mrs. Taylor, at thirty-three, was good-looking, but m a 
cold, in diff erent sort of way She no longer bothered to embel- 
lish her natural attractiveness and she lacked the warmth and vi- 
vacity which had won the adoration of most of Milton’s male 
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youth, notably Wallet Tr.ijii*. .f«n S"*»*rh * v! I-""' 

himself. , . , > 

boil I*? wu* ‘-till a m«a!< I Voting fie n, - >*< 
t( solid,” When sou thought of ih> m* ,m.,\ ^ ^ 

women who hud imurml hi chu I ns. * , y>" ‘ * lSr ’ 

that sumIoui iuhI good ha! hoi b> * *i n:, Mf J ! * ’** 

she made hei chain* 

Walt oi had ntkmhd i.dhg. no **r - * m« *«:. . » if ~ •* ' "* 

which ho rami’ l\om‘* with a p f rf* 1 r< .* I of < * u i* , ‘ . I ' , 

i. Ilohml urn amuth in Milnes »>. 4 u i*n ‘ in i ' ** * v 

thegjil ho really eatM foi, had *oern* I ,«o «>'ph . * b> | 'o ** 1 

had loft hoi sbSn.Oim— hm not for 1 «»j***. A:** i *H ?'•* - :• l t 

boon pouied assay Walt* t wa*- nlm>> t «*>ntr.m»> i \ i o< * in f y vf 

and people womb red boss In* and hi wa« hs**! A:**' s hs, 

Thoio wa*- nothing of tin* j:av dog oh > *t dun rb H» % d 
graduated fiom high school and gum ?o*., th * MtUun C <**,■ >. 
paiiy’s oil ioo as bookhi’op'o ;» i o»ght dolHt- p* x v » • k, II« u o* r v,,* 
thnty-lise }onn old and still snth ih« pcs < noj tns.h if hi d’b* 
had boon stcadil) iik u , i"-'*(l until it was tss'iiH-ls <» d*»H.it H*> 
wife gaso sseokls piano h>= on*, to a <lo--. o f four puiuh n* f f,y 
cents a half-hmn each Sin* had borne d im th's * child r* n, nr ! *d- 


dies. The Sat toil}}* seemed to < njov their l.nhln** and >r o m- 
sional pioimc show, hut no inaga/ino editor had o.er *• nt v ‘tad* 
man to got a success Mon out of dun 

Louis Ta)loi was sooretaty to tho town’s onH so vllhv man, oh] 
Thomas Pais is, who owned a controlling interest in tin* Inter- 
urban Pailway jjouit, svoiked long hours and w t\< paid four thou- 
sand a } car, lug mono}' m Milton It was enough to |.*«*p the 
childless Taylois m eomfoit , in comparative luxurs, e\r*n. Cou- 
ples with smallei moomes owned eats, took trips to nrar-hs lal e 
resorts and to ITnipei Cits, wheie a stock compatis presented 
svoith-wdiile plass. But Louis was saving for a rani) day and his 
wife had long ago given up piaying for min. 

Mrs Tayloi was winning her fourth successive victory over 
solitaire by the simple expedient of pietending that a black queen 
was red 1 


“ ^ says here,” stated her husband, “ that there aio 27,6r»0.C67 
automobiles m the w'oild, according to a census -just completed ” 
It was Mis Taylor’s own fault that Louis had contracted the 
habit of reciting inteiesting tidbits fiom the paper. Back in May, 
192.4:, he had asked liei whether she would like to hear tho news 
of the Loeh-Leopold case She had already read it, but she said 
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yes , thinking it would be more thrilling, even m repetition, than 
one of Louis’ own experiences, also m repetition Since then, she 
had listened e\ery evening — except Wednesda}*-, when Louis went 
out, and Sunday's, when there was no papei — to excerpts from the 
Star, consisting puncipally of what is known m newspaper offices 
as filler — incontrovertible statistics about men and tilings m all 
parts of the woild, facts that seemed to smite her husband like a 
bolt from the blue 

“ Think of it ! ” he said. “ Nearly twenty-eiglit million auto- 
mobiles ! ” 

“ Heavens f ” said Mrs Taylor. 

' “ And speaking of automobiles * f Storms have made roads so 
bad m paits of Chile that dnvers have not daied to go into the 
rural distncts.’ That’s the trouble with owning a car. If you 
don’t stay light on the paved streets or paved loads, you’re liable 
to get stuck and ma^ be walk home. Besides that, you’ve got to be 
a mechanic yourself 01 else, when there’s something wrong, you 
have to take it to a garage and lay it up a week till l hey consent 
to look at it and find out what’s the matter, and then they don’t 
know themselves nine times out of ten But they charge you just 
the same and they charge you plenty. Lid I tell you about Walter 
Trumbull’s trip to Harper City ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

“ I don’t believe I did It was only last Friday night, no 
Thursday night, the night after the Spartans heat us bj one pm, 
when I had a chance to get a 202 and hit the head pm just a little 
too full and they split on me That was the night Berger showed 
up so drunk he couldn’t bowl and we had to use Tommy and he 
shot 123. 

“ So it was the night after that when Walter and Mai jone start- 
ed over to the City to see the ‘ Seventh Heaven,’ and about five 
miles the other side of Two Oaks the engine died and Walter ] 
couldn’t get it going again. His flash-light wouldn’t work and 
- Marjorie wouldn’t let him strike matches with the hood up to see 
what the trouble was As it turned out, it wouldn’t have done him 
any good anyway. 

“ Finally he left poor Marj’one m the car and walked way back 
to Two Oaks, but the garage was closed up for the night and the 
whole town was asleep, so he went back to the car and by that time 
of course it was too late to see the show. He hailed three or four 
cars coming from the other way, trying to get a ride home, but it 
wasn’t till after ten o’clock that he could get a car to stop and pick 
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them up. The next morning he sent Charlie Thomas out to fix up 
the ear so it would lun 01 else tow it m, and Charlie found out 
theie was nothing the mattei with it except it was out of gas 
When Waltei told me about it, I said that was wlmt he deserved 
for not patronizing the Inteiuiban ” 

“ We don’t patronize it ourselves/’ 

"I hear enough about it m the daytime without ndmg on it 
at night ” 

Mis Taylor shuffled the cauls and Louis resumed peiusal of 
the Star. 

“ The old U. S. is a pietty good countiy aftei all.” lie said pres- 
ently “ Listen to this: "The Netliei lands’ unemployed now in- 
clude 26,000 skilled and 24,000 unskilled woikeis ’ And listen: 
"A large proportion of Belgium’s population still wear wooden 
shoes 9 You wouldn’t think that was possible in this day and 
age 1 ” 

“ I imagine,” said Mis. Taylor, “ that there aie some places m 
the United States where people don’t wear any shoes at all.” 

“ Oil, sure, hut not a laige proportion : probably a few of those 
backwoods Tennessee mountaineers. And of course the colored 
people m the small towns m Georgia and South Carolina You see 
lots of them, passing through on the tiam, that never had a shoe 
on m their life I lemember a plaee named Jesup, Georgia, a kind 

of junction. Theie was No, that wasn’t Jesup; it was some 

other plaee, some place the boss and I went tlnough on the way to 
Daytona that time I guess I told you about it ” 

* Yes,” said Mis. Taylor. 

" You wouldn’t believe the way some of those people live. Not 
all colored people, either ; white people, too Poor white trash, 
they call them. Or xathei, po’ white trash ’ Families of foui and 
five m one loom. Mr. Parvis said it was a crime and kept wishing 
he could do something for them ” 

“ Why didn’t he ? ” 

" w ell, lie’s haidly got money enough to house and clothe the 
whole South and it wouldn’t do any s;ood to just pick out some one 
town and try and better conditions there ” 
cc Why not ? ” 

It would be a diop m the bucket, and besides, other towns 
would hear about it and pester the life out of him. I reminded 
mm he was taking the trip to get away from care and worry for a 
while and he ought not to fret himself about other people’s busi- 
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ness. Then, too, if he was going to practise some of his philan- 
thropic down there, Fd probably be put m charge of it We mi ght 
have even had to live there a year or two I guess you wouldn't 
like that, would you ? " 

“ It wouldn't make any difference to me," said Mis Taylor. 

“ What ! Live m one of those God-forsaken holes, without any 
friends or anybody you'd want to make friends with ! Nothing to 
do all day and all night but eat and sleep and " 

“ Play solitaire," suggested Mrs Taylor. 

“ You may think you wouldn’t mind it, but that's because you've 
never seen it. Those Georgia villages are an interesting study, but 
as for making your home m one of them, you'd die of loneliness. 
Of course there's some spots m Florida that are pretty close to 
heaven. Take Daytona, for instance. But I've told you what it's 
like." 

“ Yes." 

“ They've gdt a beach that's so hard and smooth that they have 
automobile races on it It's beautiful. And it's right close to Or- 
mond, where Rockefeller spends his winters Mr Parvis and T 
saw him playing golf on the Ormond course. I can't see anything 
m golf myself, but majdie I would if I had a chance to get inter- 
ested m it. When I'm as old as he is. I'll try it out, providing I've 
got as much time and one-millionth as much money " 

“ There's no reason why you shouldn't have fully as much 
money " 

" I know what you mean by that. You’re digging at my tlinfti- 
ness, though I suppose you call it stinginess You'll look at it dif- 
ferently when we're old ” 

“ I hope I won’t be here to look at it at all." 

<e No, you don’t. But what was I saying ? Oh, yes Daytona is 
where I'd like to live m winter, if I had the means I must have 
told you about running into Harry Riker down there " 

“ You did" 

e< It certainly was a funny thing, running into him ! We hadn’t 
seen each other for twenty-two yeais and he recognized me the 
minute he set eyes on me. I wouldn't have known him from 
Adam's off ox 

“ It sure did take me back, running into Harrv He recalled 
one time, just before I left Shelbyville, when his father and mother 
were away on a visit somewhei e. Harry's aunt, Mr. Hike i 's sister, 
was supposed to be taking care of Harry while his father and 
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mother was away, but she was kind of old and she used to go to 
sleep light after supper. 

“Well, theie weie a couple of girls, sisteis, named Lindsay. 
They lived out m the countiy, but came m town to school Harry 
and I thought we were stuck on them, so one night aftei supper, 
when Haiiy’s aunt had gone to sleep, we hitched up Mi. Hikei’s 
hoise and buggy and diove seven miles out m the country to call 
on the Lindsay gnls. When we got out theie it was laming, so we 

unhitched the hoise and put him m the bam and ” 

“ I-le got loose, didn't he ? And 1 an all the way home ? ” 

“ Yes but that comes latei We put him m Lindsay’s bain and 
we thought we had him tied all light, and Hai ry and I went m the 
house and sat aiound with the gills Mis Lindsay stayed right m 

the loom with us and did most of the talking ” 

“ You’re suie of that? ” 

" I ceitamly am ' She was one of these women that talk all the 
time She never stopped So about half past nine she said the 
girls would have to go to bed, and that was telling us to get out. 
Well, to make a long stoiy shoit, the hoise wasn’t m the bam and 
Hany and I walked home seven miles m the pouring lam We 
found the hoise m his own stall and Hany had to ride him out to 
Lindsay’s next day and get the buggy. That was the last time we 
ever called on the Lindsay girls ” 

" Kind of hard on them,” said Mis Taylor. 

“ Oh, we weie all 311st kids and theie wasn’t anything serious 
between us Hany’s in the msuianee business now m Indianap- 
olis, doing fine, he told me.” 

Louis was almost, but not quite, through with his paper. 

* Heie’s a funny thing,” he said "Although Edmbuigh, Scot- 
land. had only 237 ice-cieam pallors last season, the number was 
fifty moi e than were m the cit} r a year ago.” 

“ I should think that was enough ice-cream parlors.” 

"Hot foi the size of the town. Let’s see. How big is Edin- 
burgh ? I’ll have to look it up.” 

He was on his way to the bookcase when the door-bell rang. He 
went to the dooi and admitted Elorence Hammond 

“ Hello, Louis Hello, Bess This isn’t a social call. We’re out 
here with a flat tire and Force wants to borrow your flash.” 

“ There’s automobiles for you ! ” said Louis “ More trouble 
than iliej’ie woith ” 

I tried to persuade Peice to take it to the garage and have 
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them fix it, but he's afraid dnvmg it even that far -would rum the 
run or the shoe or whatever you call it.” 

“ HI get the flash and see if I can help him/ 5 said Louis 
“And you sit down, Florence, and keep me company/ 5 said 
Mrs. Tayloi. “ I haven’t been out of the house for thiee days and 
I’m dying to hear w hat’s going on m Milton ” 

“ You take the Star, don’t you ? ” 

“ I’m afiaid we do, but it hasn’t been very thrilling lately.” 
“You can’t blame the papei foi that,” said Mis Hammond. 
“ Nothing exciting lias happened , that ’s, m Milton ” 

“ Has anything happened anywhere v ” 

“Yes InChde” 

“ Clyde. That’s where your sistei lives, isn’t it? ” 

“ If you call it living. I’d rather be dead 1 Honestly, Bess, you 
and I ought to thank the Lord that we married men who are at 
least sane and normal Louis and Perce may not he as good- 
looking or f brilliant ’ as Ed, but anyway we always know where 
they are and what to expect of them ” 

“ That’s true,” said Mrs Taylor 

“ I wrote Grace a letter today and told her she was simply crazy 
not to leave him, especially after this last mess But she won’t 
give him up I believe he’s got hei hypnotized. And she still loves 
him She admits his faults and excuses him and expects every- 
bod 3 r to do the same. If she didn’t, she’d keep her troubles to her- 
self and not wi ite me all the details. I realize everybody has their 
weakness, but it seems to me there are some things I couldn’t for- 
give And one of them is a punch in the eye ” 

“ You don’t mean ” 

“ Yes, I do. And Grace took it and accepted his apology when 
he made one. When I think of it, I simply boil 1 ” 

“ What w r as the occasion ? ” 

“No special occasion Just Satuiday night Everybody m 
Clyde goes to the Yacht Club Saturday nights There’s no river 
or lake and no yafchts, but they have a sunset gun, so I suppose 
they’re entitled to call it a yacht club Grace hated it at first and 
let Ed go alone, but that only made him drink more and get home 
later Sunday mornings Besides, she’s always been a little jeal- 
ous, and piobably with reason So sh'e decided to go with him and 
try to enjoy herself Grace loves to dance and there are some aw- 
fully good dancers m Clyde , that is, early m the evening, before 
they begin to flounder and reel. 

“ Of course nobody can say Ed married her under false pre- 
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tenses She went into it with her eyes wide open She saw him 
for the fiist tune at one of those parties and she fell in lo\e with 
him when he got mad at a man and knocked him down foi cutting 
m on a dance The man was about half Ed’s size and Ed hit him 
when he wasn’t looking. That didn't make any ditfci once to Gi ace 
And it didn’t seem to make am diffeience to the Yacht Club 
Anybody else would have been expelled, but Ed begged everyone's 
paidon and wasn’t even scolded. 

“That fiist night he asked Giace to let him dm e her home 
She was visiting Helen Morse, and Helen advised her not to take 
the chance Ed didn’t seem to be m veiy good dm mg condition. 
But Grace was so ciazy about linn that she told him yes And then 
he forgot all about it, vent home with another girl and left Giace 
at the club with some people she hardly knew. She had to call up 
the Moises and get them to come hack after her. 

“Well, they met again the next week and Giace thought she 
would put him m his place by ignoimg him entnely, but that 
didn’t work because he didn’t remember having seen her before. 
He was comparatively sober this tune and awfully nice and atten- 
tive I’ll admit Ed can he nice when he wants to. After that the}' 
played tennis together two 01 three times and then Ed proposed 
and Giace accepted him and he said he couldn’t wait f 01 a big wed- 
ding and she agieed to many him secietly at Colby, a town about 
thiity miles fiom Clyde. She was to he m f 1 ont of the Clyde post- 
office at twelve o’clock on a certain day and he was to pick her up 
m his car and dnve to Colby and be maiiied. 

“ The day came and she waited foi linn an hour and then went 
back to the Moises’. That evening he telephoned that lie had 
made a mistake m the day and had just disco veied it. and would 
she please forgive him and meet him the next day at the same 
place I blush to say she succumbed, though she suspected what 
she found out later to he tiue — Ed had been on a bat and was 
sleeping it off at the time he was supposed to do his elopmg. 

“ They weie mamed and Ed behaved beautifully on the honev- 
' , moon They spent two weeks m N ew Y r ork and went to the tlieati e 
every night and sightseeing m the mornings and afternoons. He 
had men fi lends of his to dinner once or twice and gave them all 
they wanted to dunk, hut wouldn’t touch anything himself. 

“ When they got hack to Clyde, Ed bought a lovely house al- 
ready furnished, and the furniture was 311st what Grace would 
have picked out Grace was so happy it seemed as if it couldn’t 
last, and it didn’t. 
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“They had been in Clyde a week when Ed announced that he 
had to go away on a trip. He didn’t trouble to pay where or why 
or how long. He juw went, sta red away five day= and came home 
looking a* if he had had five or «ix operation?. Grace tried to get 
him to tell her where he had been, but he just laughed and said it 
was a secret. 

“ And that’s the way thing- hare gone on ever since. Eds got 
plenty" of money and he gives Grace all she can possibly spend, be- 
sides buying her presents that are always lovely and terribly ex- 
pensive. He’ll be as good as pie for weeks and weeks — except for 
the Saturday night carousal- — and then he’ll disappear for a few 
days and she won’t know where he is or when to expect him home. 
Her life is one surprise after another. But when he suddenly hits 
her In the eye. it’s more than a surprise. It’s a kind of a shock. 
At least it would be to me.” 

“ When did it happen ? ” asked Wr=. Taylor. 

“ A week ago Saturday.” said Wr=. Hammond. “ There was the ' 
usual party at the Yacht Club and Ed took more than his usual 
amount to drink. Along about midnight he disappeared, and so 
did a girl named Eva Gray-on. 

“Finally Grace went home, hut she c at up and waited for Ed. 
He came in about four o’clock, pie-eyed. He walked right to 
where Grace was sitting and without =aving anything at all, he hit 
her. not hard enough to knock her out of her chair but with enough 
force to really hurt. Then, still not saving anything, he went to 
bed without taking the time to undress. 

“In the morning, or whenever he woke up, he noticed that 
Grace’s eye was discolored and asked her what had happened. 
She told him and he made no attempt to deny it. All he said was. 

* Dearest, I can’t tell you how sorry I am. You must believe me 
when I say I had no idea it was you I thought it was Eva Gray 
=on. And «he deserved to be hit/ 

“ Can you imagine forgiving a man for a thing like that 5 Can 
you imagine continuing to live with him and love him ? I’d kill 
myself before I’d stand it 1 And Grace excuses him and writes me 
the full details, just as if it were something she was proud of. I 
tell you, Bess, you and I can consider ourselves lucky ” 

The front door opened and Louis came in with his flash-light. 

“You’re all set, Florence,” c aid he. “ I asked Perce in, but he 
thinks it’s time to drive on.” 

“I know it is,” said Mrs. Hammond. “Weke going to play 
bridge out at the Cobbs’ and we’re terribly late. I ought to have 
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phoned them, but i guess they’ll sit up tor us. Good night, Bess. 
I hope I didn’t bore you with my long monolog.” 

“ You didn’t,” said Mrs Taylor. 

Louis sat down to finish the Star. Mis. Taylor shuffled her 
cards and started a new game, but m the middle of it she rose 
from the table and went close to her husband’s chair 

“ Do you know what day this is ? ” she said. 

“ Why, yes,” Louis replied. “ It’s Tuesday.” 

“ It’s Tuesday, November twelfth. Our anniversary.” 

“Gosh! That’s light! I wish I’d remembeied it. I’d have 
bought you some floweis. Will it do tomonow? ” 

“ I don’t want any flowers. But there is something I would like 
you to give me And you don’t have to wait till tomorrow.” 

“What is it?” 

“ A punch m the eye,” said Mrs Taylor. 

“ You’ie feeling kind of funnj', aren’t you ? Did Plorence have 
a shot of their home-made gm m her bag ? ” 

“ No. And I’m not feeling funny. I’m just sleepy. I think 
I’ll go to bed.” 

Louis was reading again. 

“ It says * ‘ Experiments m the raising of sisal are being made 
in Haiti ’ I don’t suppose you happen to know what sisal is.” 

But Mrs. Taylor was on her way up-stairs. 
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REUNION 

Tins is one about a brother and sister and the sister’s husband 
and the hi others wife. The sistei’s name was Rita Mason John- 
ston; she was man led to Stuart Johnston, whose intimates called 
him Slu, which was appropriate onty on special occasions The 
brother was Bob Mason, originally and recently from Buchanan, 
Michigan, and m between whiles a respected resident of Los An- 
geles Ujs wife was a woman he had found m San Bernardino 
and man led for some reason. 

Rita had been named after a Philadelphia aunt with money. 
The flatieied aunt had made Rita’s mother bung Rita east fora 
visit wdien the child was three or four. After that, until she met 
Stu, she had spent two-thnds of her time with her aunt or at 
schools of iier aunt’s choosing Her brother Bob, m bad health 
at fouiteen, had gone to California to live with cousins or some- 
thing. lie had \isited home only three times m nearly twenty 
years, and not once while Rita was there. So he and Rita hardly 
knew each other, you might say. 

Johnston and Rita had become acquainted at a party following 
a Cornell-Pennsylvania football game Johnston’s people were 
decent and well-off, and Rita’s aunt had encouraged the romance, 
which resulted in a wedding and a comfortable home at Sands 
Point, Long Island. 

Bob Mason had first worked for a cousm in a Los Angeles real 
estate office, then had gone into business for himself, and finally 
saved enough to bring his wife to the old Michigan homestead, 
which had been left him by his father. 

He and Jennie were perfectly satisfied with small-town life. 
Once in a wdnle they visited Chicago, less than a hundred miles 
away, or drove up the lake shore or down into Indiana m Bob’s 
two-thousand-dollar automobile. In the past year they had been 
to Chicago three times and had attended three performances of 
Abie’s Irish Rose. It was the best play ever played; better, even, 
than Lightnm’ 

“ I nonestly think we ought to do something about Rita,” said 
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Jennie to Bob one June da). “3 marine a pci -on not m mng their 

own sister m nearly tv ent> \ eai s ’ ” . , 0 . 

« I’d love to see hei,” lcplied Bob, and I wiMi }ou d w rib her 
a letter. She don't pay no attention to mim . the a-hed her time 
and time again to come out hoi e and stay as long ns ‘he like-, but 
she hasn’t even answ*eied.” 

« Well/’ said Jennie, “I’ll wiiie to hoi. although she -till owes 
me a letter fiom last Chuslmas ” 

“ Stu,” said Bit a to hoi husband, “ we've Minph got to do ‘•nine-* 
thing about Bob and his wife. Ilmen knows how many time? 
N he’s asked us to go out thei e and r isit and non hero is a loiter from 
.Jennie, inviting us again.” 

“ Well, -why don't you go ? You’d enjoy it , seeing the old home 
and the people you used to play ni ound with. I’d go along, but I 


haven’t the time.” 

“ Time 1 You ha\e time to go to the Water Gap or up to Man- 
chester for golf eveiy two or thiec weeks As for me wanting to 
see the old home, you know that’s silly ! ” 

“Well, we won’t argue about it, but I’m certainly not going to 
waste my vacation m any hick town wheie they’ve probably got a 
six-hole course that 3*011 hare to putt on with a niblick! Why 
can’t they come here ? ” 

“I don’t suppose they could, hut if you want me to. I’ll ask 
them ” 

“ Suit 3 r oui self. It’s 3’oui bi other” 

The Boh Masons boauled The Wolverine at the near-bv me- 
tropolis of Niles and got off some twenty hours latei 111 New* York’s 
Grand Central Station Compared with the .lump from Cali- 
fornia to Michigan, it seemed like once around on a roller coaster. 

Bita met them and identified Bob bv the initials on his suit- 
case He wouldn’t have known hex. She w*as the same age as 
Jennie, thirty-five, and he had expected her to look it. Instead, 
she looked ten years younger and was prettier than a member of 
the Buchanan Mason family had any right to he. And what 
clothes ! Like those of the movie gals who had infested Ins Los 
Angeles. 

“ Why, sis, are you sure it’s you ? ” 

“ Am I changed ? ” she said, laughing. 

“ Not as much as you ought to be,” replied Bob. “ That’s w*hat 

makes it so hard to recognize you.” 

Well, you ve changed,” said Bita <c Let’s see — it’s twenty 

years, isn t it ? You were fourteen and naturalfy 3 , ou didn’t have 
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that mustache. But even i£ you weie clean shaven, you wouldn't 
be a bit like the Bob I remember And this is Jennie," she added. 
“Well!" 

“Yes," admitted Bob’s wife 

She smiled and Rita noticed her teeth foi the first time. Most 
of the visible ones were of gold, and the woik had evidently been 
done by a dentist for whom three members of a foursome were 
waiting. Rita, Bob, and Bob’s wife, escorted by a red cap, walked 
through the Biltmore and acioss Forty-third Street to where Gates 
was parked with Rita’s sedan. Gates observed the newcomers as 
he relieved the red cap of their meager baggage. “ Sears, Roe- 
buck,” he said to himself, for he had lived m Janesville, Wisconsin 
“ Oh. we forgot to see about your trunks f ’’ exclaimed Rita when 
the car had started. 

“ We didn’t bring no trunks," said Bob. 

“ We can only stay two v eeks," said his wile. 

“ That seems like an awfully'shoit visit," Rita said. 

“ I know, but Bob don’t feel like lie can stay away from the gar- 
den this time of year We left old Jimmy Preston to take care of 
it, but nobody can be trusted to tend to another person’s garden 
like you would yourself ” 

“ Does the place look -Just the same ’ ’’ 

“ J should say not 1 It was m terrible condition when he first 
came East ’’ 

“ Came East’" 

“ I mean, to Michigan. But Bob spent How much did 

you spend fixing things up. Bob, about’ ’’ 

“ Over two thousand dollars,” said Bob 

“ I thought it was nearer twenty-one or twenty-two hundred," 
said his wife 

“ Well, somewhere over two thousand " 

“ It was more than two thousand," insisted his wife 
“ Look out ! ’’ yelled Bob, and the two women jumped 
They were on the Fifty-nmth Street bridge and Gates was 
worming his way through the myriad trucks and funerals that 
prevail on that structure at 11 A m . 

“ What’s the matter’ You scared me to death * ’’ said Rita 
“ I thought we was going to hit that Reo," Bob explained 
“ Bob’s a nervous wreck when anybody else is driving," apolo- 
gized Jennie. “ I often think a person who drives themselves is 
more liable to be nervous when somebody else is driving.” 


i 
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« i guess Hint's true," agreed Pita, and icfierMl fliai <dm had 

heaid this Uicoiy expounded beloie. 

“ And 1 do believe/’ continued Jennie, “ that Ih*b i-jmt about 
tbe best diner m the woild, and that's not lnnui-<* h**L m\ Inn- 
band, either ” 

This r email; caused Gates to turn aiound smbh-nlv and loo! the 
speaker in the ou\ and the sedan mimed anothei hV<> In a ilea’s 
uppei lip 

The load leading Horn New Yoik to the fowm on Long Inland s 
noith shoie is, toHlie most pait.as ^ccniealh attun tne as an m- 
cmeiating plant Novel thelem, Jennie kept xi\ mg “ How beauti- 
ful i” and asking Rita who weie the owncm ot unions plaux* 
which looked as if they had been disowned these mam \enm Hob 
was too lien ous Ig make any effoit to talk and Rita sighed with 


relief when the duve was ovei 

<l Pll show >011 >our loom.'’ she said, “ and tlien xou can ie>t till 
lunch Stu is in the city and won't be home till dinnei. Put he 
only goes m once oi tw ice a week, and he said he would ni lange not 
to go at all while youhe heie, so he’d ha\e plenty of time to \ isit.” 

Jennie was mipicsscd with the hixunous guo-d loom and its 
outlook on the Sound, but P>ob had slept lmd!\ on the tiam and 
dozed off while she w as still mai \ cling 

“ I don't suppose you feel like doing much this afternoon," said 
Rita ivhen lunch was o\ei “ Mavbc we'd bettei 311st loaf. I 
imagine that tom oi row and the lest of the week will he pi city 
strenuous Stu has all kinds of plans *’ 

So they loafed, and Jennie and Rita took naps, and Bob walked 
aiound the yaid and plotted the changes he would make m it if 
it weic Ins 


Seien o’clock brought Stu. who was mtioduced to the in-laws 
and then oideied to Ins loom to make himself piesentable for din- 
nei Rita followed him upstairs 
cc Well? ” he said 

"I'm not sure yet,’’ said Rita, “but I’m kind of afraid , 

Bob is awfully quiet and I guess she’s embauassed to death. I 
hope they’ve bi ought some other clothes, but then 1 don’t 

know* A change might be for the woise, though it doesn’t 

seem possible ” 

“ Does she think,” asked Stu, “ that 311st because she's fiom the 
Golden State she has to urn aiound with a mouthful of nuggets? ” 
“ She’s all light when she doesn't smile. You mustn’t say any- 
thing what will make her smile.” 
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“ That’s going to be tough/’ said Stu. " Yon know what I am 
when I get started 1 ” 

" And another thing I just thought of,” said Rita " He didn’t 
bring any golf clubs ” 

“ Oh, that doesn’t matter. I can fit him out ” 

The host and hostess joined their guests on the porch. A Swed- 
ish gill served cocktails. 

"Are these — is it liquor ? ” asked Jennie. 

"Just Bacardi, and they’ie awfully mild,” said Rita. 

" But Bob and I don’t indulge at all,” said Jennie 
" This wouldn’t be indulging,” urged Stu. " This is practically 
a soft drink ” 

" I know, but it would be violating the letter of the law,” said 
Jennie. 

So Rita and Stu drank alone and the four moved m to dinner. 
" What time do you get up, Bob ? ” asked the host, at table 
" Six o’clock, m the summer,” replied his biother-m-law 
" Oh, well, there’s no need of that 1 But it would be nice if we 
could get through bieakfast tomorrow at, say, nine o’clock. I’m 
going to take you to Piping Rock We’ll make a day of it ” 

" That’ll be fine,” said Bob 

" What do you go around m ? ” inquired Ins bi other-in-law 
" I’ve got a 1924 Studebakei,” said Bob 
" No, no,” said Stu. " I mean youi golf game ” 

"Me? I haven’t any golf game. I never played golf m my 
life” 

Stu’s expression would have made Rita laugh if she hadn’t felt 
so sorry for lnm 

" Bob can’t see anything m golf,” explained J ennie " He says 
it’s a sissy game I tell him he ought to try it some time and he 
might change his mind Why don’t you try it while you’re here. 
Bob ? Maybe Stuai t would show you the fine points ” 

The host seemed not to have heaid this suggestion 
" They have got a links near Bucbanan, between Buchanan and 
Niles,” said Bob, " but they charge fifty dollars to join and thnty- 
five dollars annual dues That seems exoibitant ” 

"It’s an outiage 1 ” is what Stu was going to say but Rita 
shook her head at him "I think you’d find it was woith the 
money,” is what he said. 

" Lots of our friends play,” said Jennie " Some of the nicest 
people in both Niles and Buchanan belong to the club, so it can’t 
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be as silly as Bob thinks. But he gets an idear m his head and you 
can’t change him.” 

“ What’s on tonight? ” asked Stu as the dessert was served. 

« Well,” said Pita, “ I thought these people would want to get 
to bed eaily aftei then tup, so we won’t go anywhere We might 
have a little budge. Do you feel like bridge, Jennie ? ” 

“ I’m awfully soiry, but neither Bob or I play. I know it must 
be a wondeiful game and some of oui best friends play it a gieat 
deal, but somehow or otliei, Bob and I just nevei took it up.” 

This was a terrific blow to Pita, who counted that day lost 
•which was without its twenty or thnty rubbers. 

“You miss something,” she said with lemarkable self-control. 
“ Shall we have our coffee on the porch ? I think it’s pleasanter.” 

“What do you smoke, Bob? Cigars or cigarettes?” mquiied 
the host. 

“ Peitliei, thanks,” Bob replied. “ I nevei cared for tobacco.” 
“ You’ie lucky,” said Stu “A cigaiette, Jennie? ” 

“Meicyi It would kill me* Even the smell of smoke makes 
me dizzy ” 

Stu and Pita evidently missed this statement for they pioceeded 
to light their cigaiettes 

“ Is bridge haid to learn ? ” asked Jennie presently. 

“ Pot veiy,” said Pita 

“ I was wondering if maybe you and Stuait couldn’t teach it to 
Bob and I. Then we could have some games while we’re here.” 

“Well,” said Pita, “it’s — it’s a terribly hard game to learn, 
that is, to play it right ” 

“ You said it wasn’t,” put m Bob 

“ Well, it isn’t, if you don’t caie — if you just But to learn 

to play it light, it’s impossible 1 ” * 

“ Have you got a ladio ? ” asked Bob. He pronounced the “ a ” 
short, as m Buchanan 

^ I m soiry to say we haven’t,” said Stu, who wasn’t sorry at all. 
“ I don’t know how you get along without one,” said Bob 
“ We jnst live foi ouis ’ ” said Jennie 
“What is it, an Atwatei-Kent? ” asked Pita. 

She had seen that name m some paper yesterday. 

“ Ho,” leplied Bob “ It’s a Waie Peutrodyne, with a Type X 
lecener.” 1 

And an EthovoV horn,” added Jennie. “ We had Omaha one 
night ” 

“ You did 1 ” said Pita. 
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There was a silence, which was broken by Bob’s asking his sister 
how often she went to New York 

" Only when I can’t help myself, when I simply have to get 
something.” 

“ Don’t 3 r ou nevei go to the theater ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, if it’s something especially good ” 

“ Of course,” said Jennie^ " you’ve seen Abie’s Irish Rose ? ” 

“ Heavens, no f ” said Rita “ Everybody says it’s terrible > ” 

“ Well, it’s not terrible 1 ” said Bob indignantly “ That is, if 
you’ve' got anywheres near as good a company here as they have m 
Chicago.” 

“ I’d like to see the New York company,” said Jennie^ “ and see 
how they do compare.” > 

This met with no encouragement and another silence followed. 
“ Well, Bob,” said Stu at length, “ you must do something for 
exercise. How about a little tennis m the morning ? ” 

“ That’s another game I don’t plajq” Bob replied “As for ex- 
ercise, I get plenty of it fooling around the garden and monkeying 
with the car.” 

“ Then all I can suggest is that we put m the day fishing or 
swimming or just riding around m the launch ” 

Bob was silent, but his wife spoke up 

“ You know, .Stuart, Bob’s ashamed to admit it, but being on 
the water makes him deathly sick, even if it’s as smooth as glass. 
And he can’t swim ” 

Bob didn’t seem to relish this topic and turned to his sister 
“ Do you remember the Allens m Buchanan, old Tom Allen and 
his family ? ” 

“ Kind of ” 

“ Did you hear about Louise Allen running away and getting 
married ? ” 

“No ” 

f<r Well, she ran away with Doc Marshall and got married And 
at first old Tom was pretty near wild, but when Doc and Louise 
came back, why one day Doc was walking along the street and old 
Tom came along from the opposite direction and Doc spoke to him 
and called him by name and old Tom looked at him and asked him 
what he wanted, and Doc said he wanted to know if he’d forgave 
him. So old Tom said, * Forgiven you i Have you forgiven me, 
is the question ’ So Doc said, forgiven him for what, and old Tom 
said, for not killing her when she was a baby. This put the laugh 
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on Doc and the boys have all been bidding him about it. I guess 

you didn’t know Doc.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” admitted Pita. 

“ Quite a card,” said Bob. 

Jennie had picked up a book. “ May Fair,” she read. “ Js it 
good?” 

“ Yes,” said Pita. “ It’s short stories by Michael Arlen , you 
know, the man who wrote The Green Hat.” 

“ A detective story ? ” asked Bob. 

“ Ho, Michael Alien. He was here last spring and we met him. 
He’s awfully nice. He’s really an Armenian.” 

“ There’s an Armenian comes to Buchanan two or three times a 
year,” said Jennie. “ But he sells linen.” 

Upstairs, two or three hours later, Stu made a brief speech : 
“My God! He doesn’t play golf, he doesn’t play tennis, lie 
doesn’t play bridge, he doesn’t 1 swim, fish, drink, or smoke. And 
I’d arranged these two weeks for a kind of a vacation! Hell’s 
bells’” 

In the guest room Bob said : 

“ I certainly miss the old radio ” 

“Yes,” said Jennie. “ We’d be getting the Drake Hotel now.” 
“ I’d like to see the Hew York company m Abie’s Irish Pose,” 
said Jennie at breakfast next morning “ I’d like to compare 
them with the^compames that’s m Chicago ” 

“ Did you see it m Chicago ? ” asked Stu. 

“ Three times,” said J ennie. 

“ You must be sick of it,” said Stu 

_ “ I couldn’t get sick of it,” replied Jennie, “ not if I saw it every 
night m the year.” 

After breakfast Bob tried to read the Herald-Tribune, the 
W 01 Id, and the Times, but couldn’t make head or tail of them. 
He wished he had a copy of the Chi Tnb, even if it was two or 
three days old. , 

“ Do you go to pictures much ? ” inquired Jennie of her hostess. 
“ Haidly ever,” said Rita 

“ We’ie veiy fond of them,” said Jennie. “ You know, we lived 
in Los Angeles for a long time, and that’s right near Hollywood. 
So we often saw different stars m person. And some friends of 
ours knew Harold Lloyd and introduced us to him. You’d never 
know him without those glasses He’s really handsome! And 
democratic ’ ” 

“ What is he runnmg for ? ” asked Stu. 
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" hTothing that I know of,” said Jennie. "Is he running for 
anything, Bob ? ” 

" I don’t think so/’ said Bob. ' 

The moining diagged along and finally it was time for lunch 
and Stu broke a pi eeedent by having seven highballs with his meal. 

" They’ll make you sleepy,” vamed Rita. 

" What of it ? ” he said, and theie seemed to be no answer 

Suie enough, Stu slept on the poich swing all afternoon while 
Jennie struggled with the fiist volume of The Peasants and Pita 
took Bob for a walk 

" Do you icmember Tom Allen? ” Bob asked liei. 

" I don’t believe so,” she answei ed. 

" Oh, you must lemember the Allens! They lived next door to 
the Deans. Well, any v av, Tom had a daughtei, Louise, about our 
age, and she ran away with Doc Mai shall and got mained. 
Everybod}' thought old Toni would shoot Doc on sight, but when 
the}' met and Doc asked Tom to foigive him, old Tom said he was 
the one that ought to be asking forgiveness So Doc said forgive- 
ness foi what, and old Tom said, for not killing Louise when she 
n as a baby ” 

Pear the end of their walk, Bob asked : 

" Don’t you never go to Yew Yoik? ” 

" Hardly evei, and especially at this time of year. It’s so hot f 
But I suppose you and Jennie would like to see something of it. 
We’ll arrange to dnve ra before you go home.” 

Stu woke up a little after five and took on a fresh cargo of 
Scotch before dinner 

" You certainly ought to get a radio ! ” said Bob as the clock 
struck nine 

At half past, everybody went to bed. 

"This will be our third day here,” said Bob, dressing. "We 
don’t start home till a week from next Thursday.” 

" Yes,” said Jennie absently. 

" I’d wear my other suit today, but it’s all wrinkled up,” said 
Bob. ! t 

" I’ll ask Rita for an iron and press it out for you Or maybe 
we could send it to a tailor ” 

" Tailor ! There’s no tailor within miles of here, or anything 
else as far as I can see ! ” 

Stu wasn’t up for breakfast, but joined the party on the porch 
a little before lunch time. He had started in on a new bottle. 
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« Bob /’ he said, “ you ought to fall off (lie wagon. I've got tome 
of the most able-bodied Scotch on Long Island 55 

« Thanks/' said Ins brothei-m-law. “ 3 may be templed before 

It was late m the afteinoon when Bob said to Rita * 

“ Do you remember old Tom Allen v " 

“I think so/' Ins sister replied. “ Didn't his daughter mu 
away with some doctor ? " 

“ Yes," said Bob, “ and " 

He was mtenupted by Stu's voice, calling Rita from upstair 
“ Listen/' said Stu when she had ansueied his summons “A 
telegram is coming for me tonight, saying that my grandfather 
sick up m Bexmmgtou, Vermont, ov some place, and foi me to 
come at once And lie's going to stay sick foi at least ten days, so 
sick that I can't leave him." 

“ Ho, sir » " said Rita dimly. “ You don’t do that to me ! " 
“Well, then, how about this? Suppose it’s one of our dcare.st 
friends that’s sick and we’ve both got to go. Do you think they’d 
go home ? You see, we could pack up some baggage and run m to 
Hew York and stay over night if necessary, and come hack here 
after they're gone.” 

“ If they ever found out, I couldn't forgive myself " 

“ They won’t You let me plan it and we'll spnng it aftei din- 
ner I wouldn’t he so despeiate if I hadn’t 311 st got so I could 
break an eighty-five and if I don’t keep after it I'll be back 111 the 
nineties " 

But after dinner, while Rita and Stu were spairmg for an open- 
ing, Jennie said : 

“ Polks, I hope you won’t think we aie crazy, but Bob is, almost. 
He’s worried to death about his garden He 1 ead m the paper this 
morning that there’s a regular di ought threatened all tlnough 
southern Michigan We were afraid of it, because it hadn’t rained 
for a long time before we left. And now it looks like eveiythmg 
would be rnmed unless he gets back there and tends to things him- 
self. We left old Jimmy Preston to look out for things, but you 
can t trust tilings to an outsider Bob feels like if he was there, lie 
could see that things were taken caie of. The garden will get 
plenty of water if Bob is there to see to it, but if he isn’t, there’s 
no telling what will happen. So if you’ll forgive us, we’ie think- 
ing about starting home on The Wolverine tomoirow afternoon " 
“ WelD ” said Rita. 

“Well 1 ” said Stu 
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“ Of course/* said Rita, “ you know best, and it would be a 

shame to have your whole garden spoiled But it does seem 

But of course we wouldn’t dream of urging ” 

“ "We’ve simply got to go, sis,” said Bob “And another thing : 
Don’t bother about coming m to New York with us Just send us 
m your car tomorrow forenoon, say, and we’ll have time to look 
around a little before we catch the tram ” 


The Masons were m their room at the Biltmore. 

“ It’s eight dollars a day without meals,” said Bob, “ but we can 
eat out, some place where it’s not expensive, and besides, it’s only 
for a week. Tonight,” he went on, “Abie’s Irish Rose Tomorrow 
morning the top of the Wool worth Building Tomorrow after- 
noon, Coney. Thursday night, Abie again Alter that, we’ll see.” 

Jennie laughed nervously. 

“I’ll be petrified every time we leave the hotel,” she said. 
“ Suppose we should meet them on the street f ” 

“ There’s no danger of that,” said Bob. “ Sis never comes to 
town m summer and Stuart is taking a vacation What I’m afraid 
of is that they’ll run acrost some article on the weather conditions 
m the Middle West and see where we’ve had the rainiest summer 
since 1902.” 


\ 
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TEAVELOGUE 

They met for the first time at luncheon in the diner of the west- 
bound limited that had left Chicago the night before. The girls, 
it turned out, were Hazel Dignan and her friend Mildred Orr. 
The man was Dan Chapman. 

He it was who bioke the ice by asking if they minded riding 
backwards. It was Hazel who answered. She was a seasoned 
traveler and knew how to talk to strangers. Mildred had been 
hardly anywhere and had little to say, even when she knew people. 

*‘Not at all,” was Hazel’s reply to his polite query. “Dm so 
used to trains that I believe I could ride on top of them and not be 
uncomfortable ” 

“ Imagine,” put m Mildred, “ riding on top of a tram ! ” 

_ “ Many’s the time I’ve done it ! ” said their new acquaintance. 

“ Freight-trams, though , not passenger-trams. And it was when 
I was a kid.” 

“ I don't see how you dared,” said Mildred. 

“ I guess I was a kind of a reckless, wild kid,” he said. “ It’s a 
wonder I didn’t get killed, the chances I took. Some kids takes 
lots of chances , that is, boys.” 

“ Girls do, too,” said Hazel quickly. “ Girls take just as many 
chances as boys ” 

“ Oh, no. Hazel ! ” remonstrated her friend, and received an ap- ' 
proving look from the male. 

“ Where are you headed for ? ” he asked. 

" Frisco first and then Los Angeles,” Hazel replied. 

“ Listen — let me give you a tip Don’t say 4 Frisco ’ m front 
of them native sons They don't like that nickname ” 

“ I should worry- what they like and don’t like ! ” said Hazel, 
rather snootily, Mildred thought 

“ This your first trip out theie? ” Chapman inquired. 

“ Ho,” Hazel answered to Mildred’s surprise, for the purpose of 
the journey, she had been led to believe, was to give Hazel a 
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glimpse of one of the few pails of America that she harl never 
visited 

« How long since you was out there las! ' asked Chapman 

“ Let’s see,” said Hazel “IPs boon ” She vns cmbai- 

rassed by Mildred’s wondenng look. “ T don’t know exactly. 1 A e 
foigotten ” 

“ This is about my fiftieth trip,” said Chapman. Jf }on 
haven’t been ” 

“I like Florida bettei,” mtcnupied nazel. “I general lv go 
there m the wmtei ” 

“ c Generally ’ ’” thought Mildied, who had reliable infoimn- 
tion that the previous winter had been her friend’s fast in llm 
South. 

“ I used to go to Palm Beach creiy year,” said Chapman, but 
that was before it got common Ii seems to be that the people 
that goes to Flonda now, well, theyhe just rifTiaft " 

“ The people that go to Tampa aren’t nfliaff,” said Hazel “ T 
met some lovely people tlieic last wmtei, especially one couple, the 
Babcocks From Racme They were perfectly lorely to me We 
played Mali Jongg nearly eveiy evening. They wanted me to come 
up and visit them m Racme this last summer, hut something hap- 
pened. Oh, yes, Sis’s nurse got mamed. She was a Swedish 
girl. Just peif ect ! And Sis had absolute confidence in her. 

“ I always say that when a Swede is good, they’re good 1 Now 
she’s got a young girl about nineteen that’s wild about movie ac- 
tors and so absent-mmded that Sis is scaled to death she’ll give 
Junior coffee and dunk Ins milk herself Just crazy ’ Jennie, hei 
name is. So I didn’t get up to Racme ” N 

“ Ever been out to Yellowstone ? ” 

“Oh, isn’t it wondeiful’” lesponded Hazel. “Isn’t Old 
Faithful’ just fascinating’ You see,” she explained to Mildied, 
“ It’s one of the geyseis and they call it f Old Faithful ’ because it 
spouts eveiy houi and ten minutes or something, just as legulai 
as clockwork Wonderful’ And the chlfeient falls and can- 
yons ’ Wonderful ’ And what a wondei ful view f 10m Inspn ation 
Point ’ ” 

“ Ever been to the Thousand Islands ’ 5 ” asked Chapman 
Wondei ful ’ And I was going np there again last summei 
with a gul friend of mine, Bess Eldndge She was engaged to a 
mail named Harley Bateman A wondei ful fellow when he wasn’t 
drinking, but when he’d had a few drinks, he was just temble. 
So Bess and I were m Chicago and we went to a show , Eddie Can- 
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tor. It was the first time I ever saw him when he wasn’t blacked 
up Welb we were walking out of the theater that night and who 
should we run into but Harley Bateman, terribly boiled, and a girl 
from Elkhart, Joan Killian. So Bess broke off her engagement 
and last fall she mained a man named Wannop who’s interested 
in flour-mills or something up m Minneapolis So I didn’t get to 
the Thousand Islands after all That is, a second time 

“ But I always think that if a person hasn’t taken that trip, they 
haven’t seen anything And Bess would have certainly enjoyed it. 
She used to bite her fingei-nails till she didn’t have any left But 
she married this man from Minneapolis ” 

After luncheon the three moved to the observation-car and made 
a brave effort to be interested m what passes for scenery m Ne- 
braska. 

For no possible reason, it reminded Chapman of Northern 
Michigan 

“ Have you ever been up m Northern Michigan ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Hazel “ I visited a week once m Petoskey. 
Some friends pf mine named Gilbert They had then own launch 
Ina Gilbert — that’s Mrs Gilbert — her hair used to be the loveliest 
thing m the world and she had typhoid or something and lost 
nearly all of it So we played Mah Jongg every afternoon and 
evening ’* 

" I mean ’way up,” said Chapman. “ Mackinac Island and the 
Upper Peninsula, the Copper Country ” 

u Oh, wonderful 1 ” said Hazel “ Calumet and Houghton and 
Hancock ’ Wonderful ! And the boat trip is wonderful 1 Though 
I guess I was about the only one that thought so. Everybody else 
was sick The captain said it was the roughest trip he’d ever been 
on, and he had lived on the Great Lakes for forty years And an- 
other time I went across from Chicago to St Joseph But that 
wasn’t so rough. We visited the House of David m Benton Har- 
bor They wear long beards We were almost m hysterics, Mar- 
jorie Trumbull and I But the time I went to Petoskey, I went 
alone ” , 

“ You see a lot of Finns up m that Northern Peninsula,” re- 
marked Chapman 

“ Yes, and Sis had a Finnish maid once She couldn’t haidly 
understand a word of English She was a Finn Sis finally had 
to let her go. Now she has an Irish girl for a maid and Jennie 
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takes care of the kiddies Poor little Dickie, my nephew, lie s 
nearly seven and of comse he’s lost all Ins fiont teetli. He looks 
temble ' Teeth do make such a diffeiencel My friends always 
say they envy me my teeth.” 

« Talking about teeth” said Chapman, “you see 11ns?” He 
opened his mouth and pointed to a large, dark vacancy where once 
had dwelt a molar. “ I had that one pulled in Milwaukee the day 
before yesteiday. The fella said I better take gas, but I said no. 
So he said, ‘ Well, you must be pietty game ’ I said I faced Ger- 
man shell-fiie foi sixteen months and I guess I ain’t going to be 
a-scared of a little foieeps Well, he said afteiwaids that it was 
-one of the toughest teeth he ever pulled. The roots weie the size 

of your little finger And the tooth itself was full of ” 

“ I only had one tooth pulled m my life,” said Hazel. “ I’d 
been suffeimg from llieumatism and somebody suggested that d 
might be fiom a tooth, but I couldn’t believe it at hist because my 
teeth aie so peifect But I hadn’t slept in months on account of 
these pams m mv aims and limbs So finally just to make suie 
I went to a dentist, old Doctor Platt, and he pulled this tooih ”■ — 
she showed him where it had been — “ and my i heumatism disap- 
peared just like that It was temble not to be able to sleep be- 
cause I gen ei ally sleep like a log And I do now, since I got my 
tooth pulled ” 

“ I don’t sleep veiy good on ti aras,” said Chapman 

“ Oh, I do Pi obably on account of being so used to it. I slept 
just beautifully last night Mildied lieie insisted on taking the 
upper. She said if she was where she could look out the window, 
she never would go to sleep Per son all}-, I’d just as lief have the 
uppei I don’t nnnd it a bit I like it leally better But this is 
Mildred’s fust long tup and I thought she ought to have her 
choice W e ti led to get a conrpar tment or d 1 awi ng-i oom, but they 
were all gone. Sis and I had a compartment the time we went to 
Hew Oilcans I slept m the uppei ” 

Mildied wished she had gone places so she could take part m the 
conversation Mr Chapman must think she was teuiblv dumb 
She had nothing to talk about that people would caie to heai, 
and it was kind of haid to keep awake when vou weren’t talking 
youiself, even with such interesting, traveled people to listen to as 
Hr- Chapman and Hazel. Mr. Chapman was a dandy-looking 
man and it was terrible to have to appear dumb m fiont of him 
But after all, she was dumb and Hazel’s eiudition made her 
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seem all the clumber. Ho wonder their new acquaintance had 
scarcely looked at her since luncheon. 

“Ha-\e 3 oti ever been fo San Antone?” Chapman asked his 
companions 

“ Isn’t it wondeiful * ” ITazel exclaimed. “The Alamo * Won- 
deiful! And those duty Mexicans* And Salt Lake City is won- 
derful. too ! That temple * And swimming in the lake itself is one 
of the most fascinating cxpenences * You know, Mildred, the wa- 
ter is so salt that 30U can’t sink m it You just lie i lght on top of 
it like it was a floor You can’t sink And another wondeiful 
place is Lake Placid. J was going back theie last summer with 
Bess Eldndge, but she was engaged at the time to Hailey Bate- 
man, an awfully nice boy when he wasn’t drinking, but perfectly 
terrible when he’d had a few drinks. He went to college with my 
brother, to [Michigan. Harley tried for the football nine, but the 
coach hated him His fathei was a druggist and owned the first 
automobile in Bemen County So we didn’t go to Placid last 
summer, but I’m going next summer sure. And it’s wonderful m , 
winter, too * ” 

“ It feels funny, w hci e that tooth was,” said Chapman. 

“ Outside of one expenence,” said Hazel, “ I’\c never had any 
trouble with my teeth. I’d been suffering from lheumatism and 
somebody suggested it might be a bad tooth, but I couldn’t believe 
it because my teeth are peifect •” 

“ This wxas all shot to pieces,” said Chapman 

“But my friends always say they enw me my teeth , my teeth 
and my complexion. I try to keep my mouth clean and my face 
clean, and I guess that’s the answer But it’s hard to keep clean 
on a tram ” 

“ Where are you going ? Out to the coast ? ” 

“ Yes Frisco and then Los Angeles.” 

“ Don’t call it Frisco m front of them Californians. They don’t 
like their city to be called Frisco. Is this your first trip out 
there ? ” 

“Ho I was there a good many years ago.” 

She turned to Mildred 

“ You didn’t know that, did you ? ” she said But Mildred was 
asleep “ Poor Mildred * She’s worn out She isn’t used to trav- 
eling She’s quite a pretty girl, don’t you think so ? ” 

“ Very pretty * ” 
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“ Maybe not exactly pretty,” said her friend, “but land of 
sweet-looking, like a baby. You'd think all the men would be cia/y 
about her, but they aren't. Lots of people don't even think she’s 
pretty and I suppose you can't be really pretty unless you have 
more expression m your face than she’s got. Poor Mildred hasn't 
had many advantages.” 

« At this time of year, I'd rather be m Atlantic City than San 
Francisco.” 

« Oh, isn't Atlantic City wonderful 1 There's only one Atlantic 
City f And I really like it better m the winter. Nobody but nice 
people go there m the winter. In the summer-time it’s different. 
I'm no snob, but I don't mind saying that I hate to mix up with 
some people a person has to meet at these resort places. Terrible ’ 
Two years ago I went to Atlantic City with Bess Eldndge. Like 
a fool I left it to her to make the reservations and she wired the 
Traymore, she says, but they didn't have anything for us. We 
tried the Ritz and the Ambassador and everywhere else, but we 
couldn't get m anywhere, that is, anywhere a person would want 
to stay. Bess was engaged to Harley Bateman at the time. Now 
she’s married a man named Wannop from Minneapolis But this 
time I speak of, we went to Philadelphia and stayed all night with 
my aunt and we had scrapple and liver and bacon for breakfast. 
Harley was a dandy boy when he wasn't drinking. But give me 
Atlantic City any time of the year ^ ” 

“ I’ve got to send a telegram at Grand Island ” 

et Oh, if I sent one from there, when would it get to Elkhart ? ” 

“ Tonight or tomorrow morning.” 

“ I want to wire my sister.” 

“ Well, wire her from Grand Island ” 

“ I think I’ll wait and wire her from Ensco.” 

e< But we won't be m San Francisco for over two days yet.” 

“ But we change time before then, don't we ? ” 

“ Yes, we change at North Platte ” 

“ Then I think I’ll wire her from Grand Island.” 

" Your sister, you say? ” 

“ Yes My sister Lucy. She married Jack Kingston, the King- 
ston tire people.” 

“ It certainly feels empty, where that tooth was,” said Chap- 
man 1 

As the ti am pulled out of North Platte, later m the afternoon, 
Lhapman rejoined the two girls m the observation-car. 
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“ Row, girls/ 5 lie said, “ you can set your watches back an hour. 
We change time here. We w r ere Central time and now we’re Moun- 
tain time.” 

“ Mountain time,” repeated Mildied “ I suppose that’s where 
the expression started, ‘ it’s high time 5 ” 

Hazel and Chapman looked blank and Mildred blushed. She 
felt she had made a mistake saying anything at all She opened 
hei book, “ Carlyle on Cromwell and Others,” which Rev N. L. 
Veach had given her for Christmas 

“ Have you ever been to Washington ? ” Chapman asked Hazel. 
“ Oh, isn’t it beautiful ’ f The City of Magnificent Distances 5 
Wonderful 1 I was there two years ago with Bess Eldndge We 
"were going to meet the President, but something happened. Oh, 
yes ; Bess got a wire from Harley Bateman that he was going to 
get in that afternoon. And he never came at all. He was awfully 
nice when he wasn’t drinking, and just terrible when he drank. 
Bess broke off her engagement to him and married a man named 
Wannop, who owned some flour-mills m Minneapolis She was a 
dandy girl, but bit her finger-nails just terribly. So we didn’t get 
to see the President, but we sat through two or three sessions of 
the Senate and House. Do you see how they ever get anything 
done? And we went to Rock Creek Park and Mount Vernon and 


Arlington Cemetery and Keith’s 

" Moran and Mack were there; you know, the black-face come- 
dians Moran, or maybe it’s Mack, whichever is the little one, he 
says to the other — I’ve forgotten just how it went, but they were 
simply screa mi ng and I thought Bess and I would be put out. We 
just howled. And the last night we were there we saw Thomas 
Meighan m * Old Home Week’ Wonderful’ Harley Bateman 
knows Thomas Meighan personally He’s got a beautiful home 
out on Long Island He invited Harley out there to dinner one 
night, but something happened Oh, yes; Harley lost a front 
tooth once and he had a false one putmn and this day he ate some 

caramels and the tooth came out ” 

« Look here,” said Chapman, opening his mouth and pointing 
m it. “ I got that one pulled m Milwaukee 

“ Harley was a perfect peach when he was sober, but terrible 


^occurred to Mildred that her presence might be embarrassing. 
Here were evidently kindred spirits, two people who had been 
everywhere and seen everything But of course they couldn t talk 
anything but geography and dentistry before her 
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“ I think I’ll go to our car and take a little nap,” she said. 

«Oh, don’t ” began Chapman surpnsmgly, hut stopped 

theie 

She was gone and the kindred spnits were alone. 

« I suppose,” said Chapman, “ you’ve been to Lake Louise.” 

« Wondeiful ' ” Hazel lesponded. “ Did you ever see anything 
as pietty m your life^ They talk about the lakes of Ii eland and 
Scotland and Switzerland, but I don’t believe they can compare 
with Lake Louise. I was theie with Bess Eld 1 ldge just before she 
got engaged to Hailey Bateman. He was ” 

“ Y our friend’s a mighty pi etty gi rl ” 

“ I suppose some people would think her pretty. Ti’s a matter 
of individual taste ” 

“ Veiy quiet, isn’t she ? ” 

“Poor Mildred hasn’t much to say You see, she’s never had 
any advantages and there’s i eally nothing she can talk about But 
what was I saying ? Oh, yes , about nai ley Bateman •” 

“ I think that’s a good idea, taking a little nap. I believe I’ll 
try it, too.” 


Hazel and Chapman lunched alone next day 

“ I’m afiaid Mildied is a little tram sick,” said Hazel. “ She 
says she is all light but just isn’t hungiy I guess the trip has 
been a little too much for her You see, this is the Hist tune she’s 
ever been anywhere at all ” 

The fact was that Mildred did not like to be stared at and Chap- 
man had stared at her all through dinner the night before, stared 
at her, she thought, as if she weie a cunosity, as if he doubted that 
one so dumb could be real She liked him, too, and it would have 
been so nice if she had been more like Hazel, never at a loss for 
something to say and able to interest him m her conversation. 

“We’ll be m Ogden m half an hour,” said Chapman “ We stay 
theie twenty-five minutes That ought to give your fnend a 
chance to get ovei whatever ails her. She should get out and walk 
around and get some air ” 

“ You seem quite ml erested in Mildred,” Hazel said 

“ She’s a mighty attractive girl,” he replied “And besides, I 
reel sony for anybody that ” 

“ Men don’t usually find her attractive. She’s pretty in a way, 
but it’s a kind of a babyish face.” J ' 
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“ I don’t think so at all ” 

“ We change time heie again, don’t -wo.?” 

“ Yes. Another hour back. We’ve been on Mountain timeand 
now we go to Pacific time Some people say it’s bad for a watch 
to turn it backwards, but it never seemed to hurt mine any. This 
watch ” 

“ I bought this watch of mine m New York,” said Hazel. “ It 
was about two jeais ago, the last time Bess Eldndge and I went 
East. Let’s see, was that befoie or after she broke her engagement 
to Harley Bateman? It vas befoie. But Hailey said he knew 
the manager of the Belmont and he would wire him and get us a 
good room. Well, of couise, he foigot to wire, so we finally got into 
the Pennsjdvania, Room 1012. No, Room 1014. It was some 
people from Pittsbuigh, a Mr. and Mis Bradbury, m 1012. He 
was lame. Bess wanted to see Jeanne Eagels in ‘Ram’ and we 
tried to get tickets at the newsstand, but they said fifteenth row. 
We finally went to the Palace that night. Ina Claire was on the 
bill. So the next morning we came down to breakfast and who 
should we run into but Have Homan 1 We’d met him at Prench 
Lick m the spring Isn’t French Lick wonderful 1 

“ Well, Dave insisted on ‘ showing ’ us New York, like we didn’t 
know it backwards. But we did have a dandy time Dave kept us 
m hjstencs. I remember he took us to the Aquarium and of 
course a lot of other people were m there and Dave gave one of the 
attendants a quarter to page Mr. Fish. I thought they’d put us 
out, we screamed so 1 Dave asked me to marry him once, just jok- 
ingly, and I told him I wouldn’t think of it because I had heard it 
made people fat to laugh and if I lived with him I would soon have 
to buy my clothes from a tent-maker. Dave said we would make a 
great pair as we both have such a keen sense of humor. Honestly, 

I wouldn’t give up my sense of humor for all the money m the 
world. I don't see how people can live without a sense of humor 
Mildred, for instance, she never sees the funny side of things un- 
less you make her a diagram and even then she looks at you like 
she thought you weie deranged. 

“ But I was telling you about Dave Homan We were talking 
along about one thing and another and I happened to mention 
Harley Bateman and Dave said, ‘Harley Bateman 1 Do you 
know Harley Bateman ? ’ and Bess and I smiled at each other and I 
said I guessed we did Well, it seems that Dave and Harley had 
been at Atlantic City together at a Lions’ convention or something 
and they had some drinks and Dave had a terrible time keeping a 
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policeman from locking Harley up He’s just as different when 
he’s drinking as day and night Dave got him out of it all light 
and they met again latei on, m Chicago. Oi was it Duluth v So 
the next da3 r was Wednesdaj 7 and Dave asked Bess and I to go to 
the matinee of ‘ Ram/ but Bess had an engagement with a den- 
tist " 

« Do you see this ? ” interrupted Chapman, opening his mouth 
wide 

“ So Dave took me alone and he said he had been hoping f 01 that 
chance right along. He said three was a crowd. I believe if I had 

given him any encouragement But the man I marry must be 

something more than clever and witty. I like men that have been 
around and seen things and studied human natuie and have a 
backgiound Of couise they must see the funny side, too. That’s 
the trouble with Dave Homan — he can’t be senous Hailey Bate- 
man is twice as much of a man if he wouldn’t dunk It’s like two 
different people when he dunks He’s ternble! Bess Eldndgc 
was engaged to him, but she bioke it off aftei we happened to see 
him m Chicago one time with Joan Killian, fiom Elkhait. Bess 
is mairied now, to a man named Wannop, a flour man from Min- 
neapolis So aftei the matinee we met Bess. She'd been to the 
dentist ” 

“ Three days ago, m Milwaukee ” began Chapman. 

“ So the next afternoon we were taking the boat foi Boston I’d 
been to Boston before, of bourse, but never by boat Harley Bate- 
man told us it was a dandy trip, so we decided to tiy it Well, we 
left New York at five o’clock and Bess and I were up on deck when 
somebody came up behind us and put their hands over mv eyes 
and said, * Guess who it is ? ’ Well, I couldn’t have guessed in a 
hundred years It was Clmt Poole fiom South Bend Imagine > 
Harley Bateman’s brothei-m-law ! ” 

“ Here’s Ogden,” said Chapman as the tiam slowed down 

Oh, and I ve got to send Sis a telegram l My sister Lucr 7 
Kingston ” 

“ I think I’ll get out and get some an,” said Chapman, but he 
went first to the car where Mildred sat reading. 

Miss Mildred, he said , ce suppose you have breakfast with me 
early tomori ow morning I’d like to show you the snow-sheds ” 

“ That would be wonderful » ” said Mildred « Pll tell Hazel ” 

“ No,” said Chapman « Please don’t tell Hazel. I’d like to 
show them to you alone ” 
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Well, even if Mildred had been used to trams, that remark 
would have interfered senously with her night’s sleep 

Mildred found Chapman awaiting her m the diner next morn- 
ing, an hour west of Truckee 

“ Are those the snow-sheds you spoke of ? ” 

" Ye*?/’ he replied, " but we’ll talk about them later. First I 
want to ask you a few questions ” 

“ Ask me questions 1 ” said Mildred. “ Well, they’ll have to be 
simple ones or I won’t be able to answer them ” 

“ They’ie simple enough,” said Chapman. " The hist one is, do 
you know Hailey Bateman? ” 

“ I know of him, but I don’t know him ” 

“ Do you know Bess Eldridge ? ” 

“ J ust to speak to , that’s all ” 

"What other trips have* you taken besides this? ” 

“ Hone at all. This is really the first time I’ve ever been any- 
where ” 

“ Has your friend ever been engaged ? ” 

" Yes, twice It was broken off both times ” 

“ I bet I know why Theie was no place to take her on a honey^ 
moon ” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing Say, did I tell you about getting my tooth 
pulled m Milwaukee ? ” 

" I don’t believe so,” said Mildred. 

“ Well, I had a teirible toothache It was foui days ago And I 
thought thei e was no use fooling with it, so I went to a dentist and 
told him to pull it He said I’d bettei take gas, but I wouldn’t. 
So he pulled it and it pretty near killed me, but I never batted an 
eye He said it was one of the toughest teeth he’d ever seen , loots 
as big as your little finger And the tooth itself full of poison ” 

“ How temble ’ You must be awfully brave 1 ” 

“ Look here, at the hole,” said Chapman, opening his mouth 
“ Why, Mr Chapman, it must have hurt horribly ' ” 

" Call me Dan ” 

" Oh, I couldn’t ” 

" Well, listen — are )ou going to be with Miss Hazel all the time 
you’re m San Fiancisco ? ” 

" Why, no,” said Mildred “ Hazel is going to visit her aunt m 
Berkeley part of the time. And I’m going to stop at the Fair- 
mont.” 
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“ When is she going to Berkeley ? ” 

“ Next Tuesday, I think ” 

“ Can I phone you next Wednesday ? ” 

“ But Hazel will be gone then.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Chapman, “but if you don’t mind, Fll 
phone you just the same. Now about these snow-sheds ” 
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Sou know, this is the first time Tom and I have been with real 
friends since we weie marned I suppose you’ll think it’s funny 
for me to call you my friends when we’ve never met before, but 
Tom has talked about you so much and how much he thought of 
you and how crazy he was to see you and everything — well, it’s 
just as if I’d known you all my life, like he has. 

We’ve got our little crowd out there, play bridge and dance with 
them, but of couise we’ve only been theie three months, at least I 
have, and people you’ve known that length of time, well, it isn’t 
like knowing people all your life, like you and Tom. How often 
I’ve heard Tom say he’d give any amount of money to be with 
Arthur and Helen, and how bored he was out there with just poor 
little me and his new friends * 

Arthur and Helen, Arthur and Helen — he talks about you so 
much that it’s a wonder I’m not jealous, especially of you, Helen. 
You must have been his real pal when you were kids 

Hearly all of his kid books, they have your name m front — to 
Thomas Cannon from Helen Bird Stiong This is a wonderful 
treat for him to see you 1 And a treat for me, too J ust think, I’ve 
at last met the wonderful Helen and Arthui ! You must forgive 
me calling you by your first names ; that’s how I always think of 
you and I simply can’t say Mr. and Mrs. Gfratz 

Ho, thank' you, Arthur, no moie Two is my limit and I’ve al- 
ready exceeded it, with two cocktails bef 01 e dinner and now this. 
But it’s a special occasion, meeting Tom’s best friends I bet Tom 
wishes he could celebrate too, don’t you, dear ? Of course he could 
if he wanted to, but when he once makes up his mind to a thing, 
there’s nothing m the world can shake him He’s got the strong- 
est will power of any person I evei saw 

I do think it’s wonderful, him staying on the wagon this long, a 
man that used to — well, you know as well as I do , probably a whole 
lot better, because you were with him so much m the old days, and 
all I know is just what he’s told me. He told me about once m 
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Pittsburgh All right. Tommie, I won’t say nnolhei word. 

But it’s all over now, tliank hea\ ens ! Not a <1 rop hint >* w e\ e been 
married , tlnee whole months ! And lie sa\ s it V fom n r, don't \ ou, 
dear? Though I don’t mind a poison dunking it ihoy do it in 
moderation. But yon know Tom! lie goes the limit m e\ en- 
tiling he does. Like he u«cd to m athletics 

All right, dear, I won’t make you blush } know how you hate 
the limelight. It’s terrible, though, not to be aide to bonH about 
your own husband, everything lie does 01 c\er has done so 

wondeifnl But is that only because ue’\c been mamed such a 
short time? Do you feel the same way about Aitbui, Helen? 
You do? And you mamed linn four ycats ago, isn’t that right? 
And you eloped, didn’t you? You seel know all about you. 

Oh, are you waiting foi me? Do we out for partner? Why 
can’t we play families? I don’t feel so had if 1 do something 
dumb when it’s Tom I'm plavmg with He ne\ei scolds, though 
he does give me some tei lible looks But not ; eiy often lately , I 
don’t make the silly mistakes I used to. I’m pretty good now, 
aren’t I, Tom? You better say so, because if I’m not. it’s your 
fault. You know Tom had to teach me the game I nc\er played 
at all till w^e wane engaged Imagine * And I guc^s I was pi city 
awful at first, but Tom w r as a dear, so patient ! I know* lie thought 
I nevei would learn, but I fooled you, didn't I, Tommie? 

No, indeed, I’d rather play than do almost anything. But 
you’ll sing foi us, w^on’t y ou, llelen ? I mean af tera* w bile. Tom 
has raved to me about youi voice and I’m dying to ’heat it. 

What aie we playing foi 9 Yes. a penny ’s perfectly all right. 
Out theie we geneially play for half a cent a piece, a penny a fam- 
ily. But a penny apiece is all right I guess w T e can affoid it now, 

can’t we, dear ? Tom hasn’t told y on about Ins i aise. He w*as - 

All right, Tommie , I’ll shut up I know you hate to he talked 
about, but youi wife can’t help being just a teeny bit proud of you. 
And I think your best friends aie interested m your affairs, aren’t 
you, folks ? 

But Tom is the most secretive person I ever knew. I believe he 
even keeps things fiom me ’ Not very many, though. I can usu- 
ally tell when he s hiding something and I keep aftei him till he 
confesses. H^ often says I should have been a law*y*ei oi a detec- 
tiye, the way I can worm things out of people Don’t y*ou, Tom? 

For instance, I nevei would have knowm about his experience 
with those horrid football people at Yale if I hadn’t just made him 
tell me. Didn t yon know about that ? No, Tom, I’m going to tell 
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Arthur even if you hate me for it. I know you’d be interested, 
Arthur, not only because you’re Tom’s friend, but on account of 
you being such a famous athlete yourself Let me see, how was it, 
Tom? You must help me out. Well, if I don’t get it right, you 
correct me. 

Well, Tom’s friends at Yale had heard what a wonderful foot- 
ball player he was m high school so they made him try for a place 
on the Yale nine. Tom had always played half-back. You have to 
be a fast runner to be a half-back and Tom could run awfully fast. 
He can yet. When we were engaged we used to run races and the 

prize was -All right, Tommie, I won’t give away our secrets. 

Anyway, he can beat me to pieces. 

Well, he wanted to play half-back at Yale and he was getting 
along fine and the other men on the team said he would be a won- 
der and then one day they were having their practice and Tex 
Jones, no, Ted Jones — he’s the mam coach — he scolded Tom for 
having the signal wrong and Tom proved that Jones was wrong 
and he was right and Jones never forgave him He made Tom 
quit playing half-back and put him tackle or end or some place like 
that where you can’t do anything and being a fast runner doesn’t 
count So Tom saw that Jones had it m for him and he quit. 
Wasn’t that it, Tom? Well, anyway, it was something 

Oh, are you waiting for me? I’m sorry. What did you bid, 
Helen ? And you, Tom? You doubled her? And Arthur passed? 
Well, let’s see. I wish I could remember what that means. I 
know that sometimes when he doubles he means one thing and 
sometimes another. But I always forget which is which Let me 
see ; it was two spades that he doubled, wasn’t it ? That means I’m 
to leave him m, I’m pretty sure. Well, I’ll pass Oh, I’m sorry, 
Tommie f I knew I’d get it wrong Please forgive me. But 
maybe we’ll set them anyway. Whose lead ? 

I’ll stop talking now and try and keep my mind on the game. 
You needn’t look that way, Tommie I can stop talking if I try. 
It’s kind of hard to concentrate though, when you’re, well, excited. 
It’s not only meeting you people, but I always get excited travel- 
ing. I was just terrible on our honeymoon, but then I guess a 
honeymoon’s enough to make anybody nervous I’ll never forget 
when we went into the hotel m Chicago- 2 — All right, Tommie, 1 
won’t. But I can tell about meeting the Bakers 

They’re a couple about our age that I’ve known all my life. 
They were the last people m the world I wanted to see, but we ran 
J r t o them on State Street and they insisted on us coming to their 
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hotel for dinner and befoxe dmnei they took ns np to their room 
and Ken — that’s Mr Bakei— Ken made some cocktails, though I 
didn’t want any and Tom Was on the wagon. He said a honey- 
moon was a fine tune to be on the wagon ! Ken said. 

« Don’t tempt him, Ken,” I said “ Tom isn’t a drinker like you 
and Geitie and the rest of us. When he staits, he can’t stop.” 
Gertie is Mis Baker. 

So Ken said why should he stop and I said there was good rea- 
son why he should because he had piomised me he would and he 
told me the day we were married that if I ever saw him take an- 
other drink I would know that 

What did you make ? Two odd ? Well, thank heavens that isn’t 
a game ! Oh, that does make a game, doesn’t it ? Because Tom 
doubled and I left him m Isn’t that wicked > Oh, dearie, please 
forgive me and I’ll piomise to pay attention from now on 1 What 
do I do with these ? Oh, yes, I make them for Aithur 

I was telling you about the Bakei s Finally Ken saw he 
couldn’t make Tom take a dunk, so he gave up m disgust. But 
imagine meeting them on our. honeymoon, when we didn’t want to 
see anybody i I don’t suppose anybody does unless they’i e all eady 
tired of each otliei, and we ceitamly weren’t, were we, Tommie? 
And aren’t yet, are we, dear ? And never will be But I guess I 
better speak foi myself 

Thei e 1 I’m talking again 1 But you see it’s the first time we’ve 
been with anybody we leally cared about, I mean, you’re Tom’s 
best fi lends and it’s so nice to get a chance to talk to somebody 
who’s known him a long time Out theie the people we run 
aiound with aie almost stiangers and they don’t talk about any- 
thing but themselves and how much money then husbands make 
Tou nevei can talk to them about things that are worth while, like 
books I’m wild about books, but I honestly don’t believe half the 
women we know out tlieie can lead Or at least they don’t If 
vou mention some leally worth while novel like, say, “ Black 
Oxen ” they think you’i e ti vmg to put on the Bitz. 

h.ou said a no-tiump, didn’t you, Tom? And Aithui passed. 
Bet me see , I wish I knew what to do. I haven’t any five-caid — 
it s ten ible T Just a minute I wish somebody could — I know I 
ought to take — hut — well, I’ll pass Oh, Tom, this is the worst 
you ever saw, but I don’t know what I could have done. 

I do hold the most terrible cards * I certainty believe m the 
saying. Unlucky at cards, lucky m love ” Whoever made it up 
must have been thinking of me I hate to lay them down, dear. 
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I know youTL say I ought to have done something. Well, there 
they are 1 Let’s see your hand, Helen. Oh, Tom, she’s — but I 
mustn’t tell, must I ? Anyway, I’m dummy That’s one comfort. 
I can’t make a mistake when I’m dummy I believe Tom overbids 
lots of times so I’ll be'dummy and can’t do anything ridiculous. 
But at that I’m much better than I used to be, aren’t I, dear ? 

Helen, do you mind telling me where you got that gown ? Cran- 
dall and Nelsons’s? I’ve heard of them, but I heard they were 
terribly expensive. Of course a peison can’t expect to get a gown 
like that without paying for it I’ve got to get some things while 
I’m here and I suppose that’s where I better go, if then things 
aren’t too hoiribly dear. I haven’t had a thing new since I was 
married and I’ve worn this so much I’m sick of it 

Tom’s always after me to buy clothes, but I can’t seem to get 
used to spending somebody else’s mone} 7 , though it was dad’s 
money I spent before I did Tom’s, but that’s different, don’t you 
think so? And of course at first we didn’t have very much to 

spend, did we, dear? But now that we’ve had our raise All 

right, Tommie, I won’t say another -word 

Oh, did you know they tried to get Tom to run for mayor ? Tom 
is making faces at me to shut up, but I don’t see any harm m tell- 
ing it to his best friends They know we’re not the kind that biag, 
Tommie. I do think it was quite a tribute , he’d only lived there 
a little over a year. It came up one night when the Guthries were 
at our house, playing bridge Mr. Guthrie — that’s A. L Guthrie 
— he’s one of the big lumbermen out there He owns — just what 
does he own, Tom? Oh, I’m sorry. Anyway, he’s got millions. 
Well, at least thousands. 

He and his wife were at oui house playing bridge She’s the 
queerest woman f If you just saw her, you’d think she was a jani- 
tor or something , she wears the most hideous clothes Why, that 
night she had on a — honestly you’d have sworn it was a maternity 
gown, and for no reason And the first time I met her — well, I 
just can’t describe it And she’s a graduate of Bryn Mawr and one 
of the oldest families m Philadelphia You’d never believe it 1 

She and her husband aie terribly funny in a bridge game He 
doesn’t think there ought to be any conventions, he says a peison 
might just as well tell each other what they’ve got So he won’t 
pay any attention to what-do-you-call-’em, mformatory, doubles 
and so forth And she plays all the conventions, so you can imag- 
ine how they get along Eight f Hot really fight, you know, but 
argue That is, he does It’s horribly embarrassing to whoever 
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is playing with them. Honestly, if Tom ever spoke to me like Mr.- 
Guthrie does to Ins "Wife, well — aren’t they terrible, Tom. Ou, 
I’m sorry f 

She was the hist woman m Portland that called on me and 1 
thought it was awfully nice of her, though when I saw her at the 
door°I would have sworn she was a book agent or maybe a cook 
looking foi work She had on a— well, I can’t describe it. But it 
was sweet of her to call, she being one of the real people there and 
me — -well, that was befoie Tom was made a vice-president. What ? 
Oh, I never dreamed he hadn’t written you about that * 

But Mis Guthne acted just like it was a great honor foi her to 
meet me, and I like people to act that way even when I know it’s 
all apple sauce Isn’t that a funny expression, “ apple sauce ” ? 
Some man said it in a vaudeville show m Portland the Monday 
night before we left He was a comedian — Jack Biooks or Ned 
Prawley or something. It means — well, I don’t know how to de- 
scribe it But we had a terrible time after the first few minutes. 
She is the silentest person I ever knew and I’m land of bashful my- 
self with sti angers What are you grinning about, Tommie 9 I 
am, too, bashful when I don’t know people Not exactly bashful, 
majbe, but, well, bashful. 

It was one of the most embarrassing things I ever went through. 
Neither of us could say a woid and I could haidly help from 
laughing at what she had on. But after you get to know her you 
don’t mind her clothes, though it's a teirible temptation all the 

time not to tell her how much mcei And her hair ! But she 

plajs a dandy game of bridge, lots better than her husband You 
know he won’t play conventions He says it’s just like telling you 
what’s m each other’s hand. And they have awful arg um ents m a 
game. That is, he does She’s nice and quiet and it’s a land of 
mystery how they ever fell m love. Though there’s a saying or a 
proveib or something, isn’t there, about like not liking like? Or 
is it just the other way 9 

But I was going to tell you about them wanting Tom to be 
mayor Oh, lorn, only two down ? Why, I think you did splen- 
didly ! I gave you a miseiable hand and Helen had— what didn’t 
you have, Helen ? You had the ace, king of clubs No, Tom had 
the king. No. Tom had the queen. Or was it spades 9 And you 
had the ace of hearts No, Tom had that No, he didn’t. What# 
,hd ha\e. Tom? I don’t exactly see what you bid on. Of 
vour^e I was terrible, but— what’s the difference anyway 9 

W hat w as I saj mg ? Oh, 3 es, about Mi . and Mrs Guthrie. It’s 
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funny for a couple like that to get married when they are so dif- 
ferent in every way. I never saw two people with such different 
tastes. For instance, Mr. Guthrie is keen about motoring and 
Mrs. Guthrie just hates it She simply suffers all the time she’s 
m a car. He likes a good time, dancing, golfing, fishing, shows, 
things like that. She isn’t interested m anything hut church work 
and bridge work 

“ Bridge work” I meant bridge, not bridge work. That’s 
funny, isn’t it ? And yet they get along awfully well , that is when 
they’re not playing cards or doing something else together. But 
it does seem queer that they picked each other out. Still, I guess 
hardly any husband and wife agree on anything. 

You take Tom and me, though, and you’d think we were made 
for each other. It seems like we feel just the same about every- 
thing. That is, almost everything The things we don’t agree on 
are little things that don’t matter. Like music Tom is wild about 
jazz and blues and f dance music He adores Irving Berlin and 
Gershwin and Jack Kearns He’s always after those kind of 
things on the radio and I just want serious, classical things like 
“Humoresque” and “Indian Love Lyrics” And then there’s 
shows Tom is crazy over Ed Wynn and I can’t see anything m 
liim Just the way lie laughs at his own jokes is enough to spoil 
lnm for me. If I’m going to spend time and money on a theater I 
want to see something worth while — “ The Fool ” or “ Light- 
nin’.” 

And things to cat Tom insists, or that is he did insist, on a 
great big bieakfast — fruit, cereal, eggs, toast, and coffee. All I 
want is a little f.uit and dry toast and coffee I think it’s a great 
deal better for a peison So that’s one habit I broke Tom of, was 
big breakfasts And another thing he did when we were first mar- 
ried was to take off his shoes as soon as he got home from the office 
and put on bedroom slippers I believe a person ought not to get 
sloppy just because they’re married. 

But the worst of all was pajamas 1 What’s the difference, Tom- 
mie ? Helen and Aithur don’t mmd And I think it’s kind of 
funny, you being so old-fashioned I mean Tom had always worn 
a nightgown till I made him give it up And it was a struggle, be- 
lieve me ' I had to threaten to leave Jnm if he didn’t buy paj'amas. 
He certainly hated it And now he’s mad at me for telling, aren’t 
you, Tommie ? I just couldn’t help it I think it’s so funny m 
this day and age. I hope Arthur doesn’t wear them , nightgowns, 

I mean. You don’t, do you, Arthur? I knew you didn’t. 
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Oh; aie yon waiting for me? What did yon say, Arthur? Two 
diamonds? Let’s see what that means. When Tom makes an 
original bid of two it means he hasn’t got the tops. I wonder— 
but of course yon couldn’t have the — heavens ! What am X saying ! 
I guess I bettei just keep still and pass. 

Rut what was I going to tell you ? Something about— oh, did I 
tell you about Tom being an author? I had no idea he was tal- 
ented that way till after we were marned and I was unpacking his 
old papers and things and came acioss a poem he’d written, the 
maddest, mushiest poem ! Of course it was a long time ago he 
wrote it; it was dated four years ago, long before he met me, so it 
didn’t make me veiy jealous, though it was about some other girl. 
You didn’t know I found it, did you, Tommie ? 

But that wasn’t what I refer to. He’s written a stoiy, too, and 
he’s sent it to four different magazines and they all sent it back. 
I tell him though, that that doesn’t mean anything. When you 
see some of the things the magazines do punt, why, it’s an honor 
to have them not like yours The only thing is that Tom worked 
so hard over it and sat up nights wilting and lewntmg, it’s a land 
of a disappointment to have them turn it down. 

It’s a story about two men and a gill and they weie all bi ought 
up together and one of the men was awfully populai and well off 
and good-looking and a great athlete — a man like Arthur Theie, 
Arthur ’ How is that for a T. L ? The other man was just an 
ordinal y man with not much money, but the gill seemed to like 
him better and she promised to wait for him. Then this man 
worked hard and got money enough to see him through Yale 

The other man, the well-off one, went to Princeton and made a 
big lnt as an athlete and everything and he was through college 
long before his friend because his fnend had to earn the money 
first And the well-off man kept after the girl to mairy him He 
didn’t know she had promised the othei one Anyway she got tired 
waiting for the man she was engaged to and eloped with the other 
one. And the stoiy ends up by the man she threw down welcom- 
ing the couple when they came home and pretending eveiythmg 
was all right, though Ins heart was broken 
Wliat are you blushing about, Tommie? It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of I thought it was very well wntten and if the editors 
had any sense they’d have taken it 

Still, I don’t believe the real editors see half the stones that aie 
sent to them In fact I know they don’t You’ve either got to 
have a name or a pull to get your things published Oi else pay 
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the magazines to publish them Of course if you are Robert 
Chambers or Irving R. Cobb, they will punt whatever you write 
whether it’s good or bad. But you haven’t got a chance if you are 
an unknown like Tom. They ]ust keep your story long enough so 
3 T ou will think they aie consideung it and then they send it back 
with a form lettei saying it’s not available for their magazine and 
they don’t even tell why 

You remembei, Tom, that Mi Hastings w r e met at the Ham- 
monds’. He’s a writei and knows all about it He was telling me 
of an experience he had with one of the magazines , I foiget which 
one, but it was one of the big ones He wrote a story and sent it 
to them and they sent it back and said they couldn’t use it v 
Well, some tune aftei that Mi Hastings was m a hotel m Chi- 
cago and a bell-boy went around the lobby paging Mr I for- 

get the name, but it was the name of the editor of this magazine 
that had sent back the stor3 r , Runkle, or Byers, or some such name. 
So the man, whatever his name was, he was really there and an- 
swered the page and afterwaids Mr. Hastings went up to him and 
introduced himself and told the man about sending a story to his 
magazine and the man said he didn’t remember anything about it. 
And he was the editoi ! Of course he’d never seen it Ho wonder 
Tom’s story keeps coming back f 

He says he is through sending it and just the other day he was 
going to tear it up, but I made him keep it because we may meet 
somebody some time who knows the inside lopes and can get a 
hearing with some big editor I’m sure it’s just a question of pull. 
Some of the things that get into the magazines sound like they had 
been written by the editor’s friends or relatives or somebody whom 
they didn’t want to hurt their feelings And Tom really can 
write f 

I wish I could remember that poem of his I found I memor- 
ized it once, but — wait > I believe I can still say it 1 Hush, Tom- 
mie ! What hurt will it do anybody ? Let me see ; it goes : 

\ “I thought the sweetness of her song 
' Would ever, ever more belong 

To me, I thought (O thought divine!) 

My bird was really mine 1 

“But promised are made, it seems, 

Just to be broken All my dreams 
Fade out and leave me crushed, alone 
My bird, alas, has flown 1 ” 
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No — I ain’t signed for next year ; but there won’t be no trouble 
about that The dough part of it is all fixed up John and me 
talked it over and I’ll sign as soon as they send me a contract. All 
I told him was that he’d have to let me pick my own roommate 
after this and not sic no wild man on to me. 

You know I didn’t hit much the last two months o’ the season. 
Some o’ the boys, 1 notice, wrote some stuff about me gettm’ old 
and losm’ my battm’ eye That’s all bunk ! The reason I didn’t 
hit was because I wasn’t gettm’ enough sleep And the reason for 
that was Mr. Elliott. 

He wasn’t with us after the last part o’ May, but I roomed with 
him long enough to get the msomny I was the only guy m the~ 
club game enough to stand for him , but I was sorry afterward that 
I done it, because it sure did put a crimp m my little old average. 

And do you know where he is now ? I got a letter today and I’ll 
read it to you. No — I guess I better tell you somethin’ about him 
fiist You felleis never got acquainted with him and you ought to 
i hear the dope to undei stand the letter. I’ll make it as short as 
I can 

He 'didn’t play m no league last year. He was with some semi- 
pros over in Michigan and somebody writes J ohn about him So 
John sends Needham over to look at him Tom stayed there Sat- 
urday and Sunday, and seen him work twice He was playin’ the 
outfield, but as luck would have it they wasn’t a fly ball hit m his 
dnection m both games A base hit was made out his way and he 
booted it, and that’s the only report Tom could get on his fieldin’. 
But he wallops two over the wall m one day and they catch two 
line duves oft’ him. The next day he gets four blows and two o’ 
them is triples 

So Tom comes back and tells John the guy is a whale of a hitter 
and fast as Cobb, but he don’t know nothin’ about his fieldin’. 
Then John signs him to a contract — twelve hundred or somethin’ 
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like that. We’d been m Tampa a week before lie showeo up. Then 
lie comes to tlie hotel and juU sits jonnrl all din,. without f **11 in’ 
nobody who he was Finally the bellhops was going to eha*-** him 
out and he snj s lie’s one o’ the* ballplayers Then tin* elmk gets 
John logo over and talk to him He tells John hi*- name and m\s 
he hasn’t had nothin’ to oat foi thiee (bn-. became he mn broke* 
John told me afterward that he’d drew about thiee hundred m 
advance — -last w intei sometime Well, thoi tool: him in the dinin’ 
loom and they tell me he inhaled about foui imate at once. That 
night they loomed him w ith Home 

Next m 01 inn’ Ilejnc and me walk'? out to the grounds together 
and Heme tells me about him He sav*- 

“ Don’t never call me a hug again. Thai got me loomin’ with 
the champion o’ the woild.” 

“ Who is he? ” I says. 

“ I don’t know and I don’t want to know,” sn*> Heme, “ hut if 
they stick him m'lhere with me again J’ll jump to (lie Federate 
To start with, he ain’t got no baggage I vM him w Iiei e hi- t r unk 
was and he says he didn't have none Then X ast lnm if he didn't 
have no suitcase, and he sa^s ‘ Ho \\ hat do von eaie ^ ’ I w.i*- 
gom’ to lend him some pajamas, hut he put on the shirt o' the uni- 
form John give him last night and slept m that He was asleep 
wien 1 got up this mornm’. I seen his collar lajjn’ on the 
dresser and it looked like he had wore it m Pittsburgh eieiy day 
or a year o I tlnow ed it out the w mdow and he conies down to 
brealrfast with no collar I ast him what sire collar he woie and 
e says he didnt w ant none, because he wasn’t goin’ out now bores 

fm m h ! )eat +1 lt upto theioom again and put on Ins uni- 

t0 the park 1 S ot ray first look at him. Pietty 

lethe'^hmlt^Vf?'' ^ WLie— big shouldeis and well put to- 
g ther built somethin like* Heme himself He was talkin’ to 
John when I come up TaiKm 1/0 

«T?il P0Slt T do J ou play! ”’ John ™s askin' Inin 
^ I play anywheres,” says Elliott 

l0 t ? fan ’ f0 F says ^on he says: 

I ou was an outfielder up thei e m Michigan, wasn’t you ? ” 

* T \ don * ^ere I play,” says Elliott 

Pretty SMnM^le ° Utfield and , foigets a11 about tim for 
« T ai Z,, eUy s , oon f lller c °raes m and says . 

I am t gom to shag for no bush outfielder » ” 
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John ast him what was the matter, and Miller tells him that El- 
liott ain’t doin’ nothin’ but just standm’ out there , that he ain’t 
makm’ no attemp’ to catch the fungoes, and that he won’t even 
chase 'em Then John staits watchm’ him, and it was just like 
Miller said. Lai 13 hit one piett} r neai in Ins lap and he stepped 
out 0’ the way. John calls him m and ast him : 

“ Wiry don’t you go after them fly balls 5 ” 

“ Because I don’t want ’em,” says Elliott. 

John gets sai castic and says . 

“ Wliat do 3 ou want ? Of couise we’ll see that you get anythin’ 
you want ! ” 

“ Give me a ticket back home,” says Elliott. 

“ Don’t you want to stick with the club ? ” says John, and the 
busher tells him, no, he ceilamly did not Then John tells him 
he’ll have to pay Ins own fare home and Elliott don’t get sore at 
all. He just says * 

“ Well, I’ll have to stick, then — because I’m bioke ” 

We was havin’ battm’ piactice and John tells him to go up and 
hit a few And you ought to of seen him bust ’em f 

Lavendei was m tliere worlon’ and he’d been pitchm’ a little all 
winter, so he was m pretty good shape. He lobbed one up to El- 
liott, and he hit it ’way up m some tiees outside the fence — about 
a mile, I guess Then John tells Jimmy to put somethin’ on the 
ball. Jim comes thiough with one of his fast ones and the kid 
slams it agm the right-field wall on a line 

“ Give him your spittei 1 ” jnlls John, and Jim handed him one. 
He pulled it over first base so fast that Bert, who was standm’ 
down there, couldn’t hardly duck m time If it’d hit him it’d 
killed him. 

Well, he kep’ on hittrn’ everythin’ Jim give him — and Jim had 
somethin’ too Finally John gets Pierce warmed up and sends 
him out to pitch, tellm’ him to hand Elliott a flock o’ curve balls. 
He wanted to see if lefthanders was gom’ to bother him. But he 
slammed ’em right along, and Ldon’t b’lieve he hit more’n two the 
whole mornin’ that wouldn’t of been base hits in a game 

They sent him out to the outfield again m the afternoon, and 
after a lot o’ coaxm’ Leach got him to go after fly balls , but that’s 
all he did do — just go after ’em One hit him on the bean and an- 
othei on the shoulder. He lun back after the short ones and ’way 
in after the ones that went over his head He catched just one — a 
kne drive that he couldn’t get out 0’ the way of ; and then he acted 
like it hurt his hands 
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I come back to the hoi cl with John. Tie ad nrn what I i bought 
of Elliott. 

« Wdi » x says, "he'd ho the giraiest ballplayer m the woild it 
he could just play ball. Tie suie can bust km ’’ 

John says he was afiaitl lie couldn’t no\ or make an out fW»Vi out 

o’ him. lie says* 

"I’ll try him on the infield to-morrow. They inuM.be some 
place he can play. I never seen a lefilmnd hittei that looked so 
good agm lefthaiul pit chin’ — and he's got a gient aim , hut he ads 
like he’d never saw a fly hall ” 

Well, he was just as had on the infield. They put him at short 
and he was like a sieve. You could of diove a hcni'O between him 
and second base v About him get tin’ near it. He’d stoop m or for a 
ground ball about the time it was bouncin’ up agin the fence; 
and when he’d tiy to cover the bag on a peg he’d tup o\er it. 

They tried him at flist base and sometimes he’d run ’w ay o\ cr m 
the coacheis’ box and sometimes out in light flcld lookin’ for the 
bag. Once Heme shot one acrost at him on a line and he ne\er 
touched it with Ins hands It vent bam \ light m the pit of his 
stomach — and the lunch he’d ate didn’t do him no good. 

Finally John just give up and says he’d ha\ e to keep him on the 
bench and let him earn his pay by bustin’ ’em a couple o’ times a 
week or so. We all agreed with John that this hnd would be a 
whale of a pinch hittei — and we was right too He was hittm’ 
’way over five hundred when the blowoff come, along about the last 
o’ May. 

II 


Before the trainin’ trip was over, Elliott had roomed with pretty 
near eveiybody m the club. Heme raised an awful holler after 
the second night down theie and John put the bug in with Need- 
ham Tom stood lum for tlnee nights Then he doubled up with' 
Archer, and Schulte, and Miller, and Leach, and Saier— and the 
whole bunch m turn, averagin’ about tw r o nights with eacli one 
before they put up a kick Then John tried him with some o’ the 
youngsters, but they wouldn’t stand foi him no moie’n the others. 
They all said he was crazy and they was afraid he’d get violent 
some night and stick a knife in ’em. 

He always insisted on havin’ the water run m the bathtub all 
night, because he said it reminded him of the sound of the dam 
v. 1S k°me. The fellers might get up four or five times a night 
and shut off the faucet, hut he’d get right up after ’em and tutn 
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it on again. Carter, a big bush pitcher from Georgia, started a 
fight with him about it one night, and Elliott pretty near killed 
him. So the rest o’ the bunch, when they’d saw Carter’s map next 
mornm’, didn’t have the nerve to do nothin’ when it come their 
turn. 

Another o’ his habits was the thing that scared ’em, though. 
He’d brought a razor with him — m his pocket, I guess — and he 
used to do his shavm’ in the middle o’ the night. Instead o’ doin’ 
it m the bathroom he’d lather |ns face and then come out and stand 
in front o’ the lookm’-glass bn the dresser. Of course he’d have 
all the lights turned on, and that was bad enough when a feller 
wanted to sleep; but the worst of it was that he’d stop shavm’ 
every little while and turn round and stare at the guy who was 
makm’ a failure o’ trym’ to sleep. Then he’d wave his razor round 
m the air and laugh, and begin shavm’ agm You can imagine 
how comf’taBle his roomies felt J 

John had bought him a suitcase and some clothes and things, 
and charged ’em up to him He’d diew so much dough m advance 
that he didn’t have nothin’ comm’ till about June He never 
thanked John and he’d wear one shirt and one collar till some one 


throwed ’em away 

Well, we finally gets to Indianapolis, and we was gom from 
there to Cmcy to open. The last day m Indianapolis John come 
and ast me how I’d like to change roomies. I says I was perfectly 

satisfied with Larry. Then J ohn says . 

« I wisht you’d try Elliott. The other boys all kicks on him, but 
he seems to hang round you a lot and I b’lieve you could get along 
all right ” 

<c Why don’t you room him alone ? ” I ast. 

" The boss or the hotels won’t stand for us roomm alone, savs 
John “ You go ahead and tiy it, and see how you make out It 
he’s too much for you let me know, but he likes you anc 1m 
he’ll be diff’rent with a guy who can talk to him like you can 

So I says I’d tackle it, because I didn’t want to throw John 
down. When we got to Cmcy they stuck Elliott and me m one 
room, and we was together till he quit us. 


Ill 

I went to the room early that night, because we was gom’ to open 
next day and I wanted to feel like somethin . First thing I don) 
when I got undressed was turn on both faucets m the bathtub 
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They was makin’ an awful lacket when Elliott finally come in 
about midnight. I was laym’ awake and I opened right up on 
mm. I says * 

“ Don’t shut off that water, because I like to hear it run ” 

Then I turned ovei and pietended to be asleep The bug got his 
clothes off, and then what did he do but go m the bathioom and 
shut off the water 1 Then he come back m the room and says 
“ I guess no one’s gom’ to tell me what to do m here.” 

But I kep’ right on pretendin’ to sleep and didn’t pay no atten- 
tion. When he’d got into his bed I jumped out o’ mine and turned 
on all the lights and begun stroppm’ my lazor. He says : 

“ What’s cornin’ off ? ” 

“ Some o’ my whiskers/’ I says “ I always shave along about 
this time ” 

“ No, you don’t f ” he says. “ I was m your 100m one niomin’ 
down m Louisville and I seen you shavm* then ” 

“ Well,” I says, “ the boys tell me you shave m the middle o’ the 
night , and I thought if I done all the things you do mebbe I’d get 
so’s I could hit like you.” 

“ You must be supeistitious ! ” he says And I told him I was. 
“ I’m a good hitter,” he says, “ and I’d be a good hitter if I never 
shaved at all That don’t make no diff’rence.” 

“ Yes, it does,” I says u You piob’ty hit good because you shave 
at night, but you’d be a bettei fieldei if you shaved m the 
mormn’ ” 

You see, I was trym’ to be just as crazy as him — though that 
wasn’t hardly possible 

“ If that’s light,” says he, “ I’ll do my shavm’ m the mormn’ — 
because I seen m the papeis where the bo3 r s savs that if i could 
play the outfield like I can hit I’d be as good as Cobb. They tell me 
Cobb gets twenty thousand a year.” 

No, I says , “ he don’t get that much — but he gets about ten 
times as much as you do ” 

Well,” he says, c<; I’m gom’ to be as good as him. because I need 
the money ’ 

“ What do you want with money ? ” I says 
He just laughed and didn’t say nothin’, but fiom that time on 
the water didn it inn m the bathtub nights and he done his shavin’ 

after breakfast I didn t notice, though, that he looked any better 
m fieldin’ practice. 
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It rained one day m Gmcy and they trimmed us two out o’ the 
other three ; but it wasn’t Elliott’s fault 1 

They had Lany beat four to one m the ninth mnm’ o’ the first 
game Archer gets on with two out, and John sends my roomy up 
to hit — though Benton, a lefthander, is woikm’ for them The 
first thing Benton serves up there Elliott cracks it a mile over 
Hobby’s head. It would of been good for three easy — only Archer 
— playin’ safe, o’ course — pulls up at third base Tommy couldn’t 
do nothin’ and we was licked 

The next day he hits one out o’ the park off the Indian , but we 
was ’way behind and they was nobody on at the time We copped 
the last one without usin’ no pinch hitters 

I didn’t have no trouble with him nights durm’ the whole series. 
He come to bed pietty late while we was there and I told him he’d 
better not let John catch him at it 
“ What would he do ? ” he says 
“ Fine you fifty,” I says 

He can’t fine me a dime,” he says, “ because I ain’t got it ” 
Then I told him he’d be fined all he had comm’ if he didn’t get 
m the hotel befoie midnight, but he just laughed and says he 
didn’t think John had a kick comm’ so long as he kep’ bustin’ the 
ball 

“ Some day you’ll go up there and you won’t bust it,” I says 
“ That’ll be an accident,” he says. 

That stopped me and I didn’t say nothin’. What could you say 
to a guy who hated himself like that ? 

The “ accident ” happened m St Louis the first day We needed 
two runs m the eighth and Saier and Bnd was on, with two out 
John tells Elliott to go up m Pieice’s place The bug goes up and 
Gimei gives him two bad balls— ’way outside I thought they was 
gom’ to walk him— and it looked like good judgment, because 
they’d heard what he done m Cmcy But no » Gimer comes back 
with a fast one right ovei and Elliott pulls it down the right foul 
line, about two foot foul. He hit it so hard you’d of thought they’d 
sure walk him then, but Gnner gives him anothei fast one He 
slammed it again just as haid, but foul Then Grmer gives him 
one ’way outside and it’s two and three J ohn says, on the bench . 

“ If they don’t walk him now he’ll bust that fence down ” 

I thought the same and I was sure Grmer wouldn’t give him 
nothin’ to hit, but he come with a curve and Rigler calls Elliott 
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out. From where we sat the last one looked low, and I thought 
Elliott’d make a kick. He come back to the bench smilin’. 

John staits for his position, but stopped and ast the bug what 
v^as the matter with that one. Any busher I ever knowed would of 
said, “ It was too low,” or " It was outside,” or “ It was inside.” 
Elliott says : 

“ Nothin 5 at all. It was right over the middle.” 

“ Why didn 5 t you bust it, then 9 ” says John. 
f< I rras afraid Pd kill somebod3V’ sa3 r s Elliott, and laughed like 
a big boob 

John was pretty near chokin 5 . 

“ What are you laughin’ at ? ” he says. 

" I was thmkm’ of a nickel show I seen m Cincinnati,” sa3's 
the bug. 

ft Well says John, so mad he couldn’t hardly see, “ that show 
and that laugh’ll cost you fifty.” 

We got beat, and I wouldn’t of blamed John if he'd fined him 
his whole season’s pay 

Up ’n the 100m that night I told him he’d better cut out that 
laughin’ stuff when we was gettm’ trimmed or he never would have 
no pay day. Then he got confidential. 

“ Pay day wouldn’t do me no good,” he says. <f When I’m all 
squared up with the club and begin to have a pay day I’ll only get 
a hundred bucks at a time, and I’ll owe that to some o’ you fellers. 
I wisht we could win the pennant and get m on that World’s Senes 
dongh. Then I’d get a buncli at once ” 

" What wonld yon do with a hunch o’ dough 9 ” I ast him. 

“ Don’t tell nobody, sport,” he says ; " but if I ever get five hun- 
dred at once I’m gom’ to get married.” 

“ Oh ! ” I says. "And who’s the lucky gnl ? ” 

“ She’s a gnl up m Muskegon,” says Elliott, fC and rxm're right 
when 3 r ou call her lucky.” 

“ You don’t like yourself much, do you 9 ” I says. 

“ I gtJ reason to like myself,” sa3's he. " You’d like yourself, 
too, if you could hit ’em like me.” 

“ Well,” I says, " you didn’t show me no hittin’ to-day.” 

“ I couldn’t hit because I was laughin’ too hard,” says Elliott. 
“ What was it you was laughin’ at? ” I says 
" I was laughin’ at that pitcher,” he says ~ “ He thought he had 
someth in’ and he didn’t have nothin’.” 

" He had enough to whiff you with.” I says. 

“ He didn’t have nothin’ ! ” says he again. « I was afraid if I 
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busted one off him they'd can him, and then I couldn't nevei hit 
agm him no more " 

Naturally I didn't hare no comeback to that I just sort o’ 
gasped and got ready to go to sleep , but he wasn't through 
“ I wisht you could see this bird ! " he says. 
cc What bird ? " I says. 

This dame that's nuts about me," he says. 

<c Good-looker? "last. 

“ No," he says , “ she ain't no bear for looks They ain't nothin' 
about her for a guy to lave over till you hear her s mg. She sure 
can holler some " 

“ What kind o' voice has she got ? " I ast. 

“ A bear," says he. 

" No," I says, “ I mean is she a barytone or an air ? " 

“1 don't know," he says, “ but she's got the loudest voice I evei 
hear on a woman She's pretty near got me beat " 

“ Can you sing ? " I says, and I was soiry right afterward that. 
I ast lnm that question. 

I guess it must of been bad enough to have the water runnin' 
night after night and to have him wavin' that razor round; but 
that couldn't of been nothin' to his smgin'. Just as soon as I'd 
pulled that boner he says, “ Listen to me ’ " and staits m on 4 Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold ' Mind you, it was after midnight 
and they was guests all round us trym' to sleep 1 

They used to be noise enough m our club when we had Ilofman 
and Sheckard and Richie harmonizin', but tins bug's voice was 
louder'n all o' theirn combined We once had a pitcher named 
Martin Walsh — brother o' Big Ed's — and I thought he could 
drownd out the Subway . but this guy made a boiler factory sound 
like Dummy Taylor, if the whole hotel wasn’t awake when he’d 
howled the first line it's a pipe they was when he cut loose, which 
he done when he come to “ Always young and fair to me " Them 
words could of been heard easy m East St Louis. 

He didn't get no encore from me, but he goes right through it 
again — or staits to. I knowed somethin' was gom' to happen be- 
fore he finished — and somethin' did. The night clerk and the 
house detective come bangin' at the door I let ’em in and they 
had plenty to say. If we made another sound the whole elub'd be 
canned out o' the hotel. I tried to salve 'em, and I says : 

“ He won't sing no more " 

But Elliott swelled up like a poisoned pup 
“ Won't I ? " he says. “ I'll sing all I want to." 
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“ You won’t smg in lime saj s the clci k. 

« They ain’t room foi my voice m hoi p anyways,” lie m s. ‘HI 
go outdoois and smg ” 

And he puts Ins clothes on and ducks out T didn’t make no 
attemp’ to stop linn I heard linn bellowin’ SSihei Threads’ 
down the comdor and down the sinus with the clerk and the dick 
chasin’ lnm all the way and fellin’ him to shut up. 

Well, the guests make a hollei the next moimn; and the hotel 
people tells Chailie Williams that he’ll either June to let Elliott 
stay somewheies else 01 the whole club’ll have to move. Charlie 
tells John, and John was thmkin’ o’ settlin’ the question 1 >) re- 
leasin’ Elliott 

I guess he’d about made up Ins mmd to do it', but that afternoon 
they had us tlnee to one m the ninth, and ve got the bases full, 
with two down and Laic’s turn to hit Elliott had been sitt m’ on 
the bench saym’ nothin’. 

“ Do you think you can hit one today ? ” says J ohn. 

“ I can lut one any day,” sa}s Elliott 

“Go up and hit that lefthandci, then,” says John, “and re- 
member theie’s nothin’ to laugh at ” 

Sallee was woilan’ — and woikrn’ good; but that didn’t bother 
the bug He cut into one, and it went between Oakes and Wlutted 
like a shot He come into third standm’ up and ve was a urn to 
the good. Sallee was so soie he kind o’ forgot himself and took 
pretty near his full wmd-up pitclun’ to Tommy And what did 
Elliott do but steal home and get away with it clean 1 

Well, you couldn’t can him aftei that, could you ? Charlie gets 
him a 100m somewheres and I was relieved of his company that 
night The next evenin’ we beat it foi Chi to play about two weeks 
at home. He didn’t tell nobody wlieie he loomed theie and I 
didn’t see nothin’ of him, ’cep’ out to the paik. I ast him what lie 
did with himself nights and he says . 

Same as I do on the road — bonow some dough some place 
and go to the nickel shows ” 

“ You must be stuck on ’em,” I says 

“Yes,” he says, “I like the pnes wheie they kill people— be- 
cause I want to learn how to do it I may have that fob some 
day ” J 

“ Don’t pick on me,” I says, 

“ Oh,” says the bug, “ you never can tell who I’ll pick on ” 

It seemed as if he just couldn’t learn nothin’ about fieldin’, 
and finally J obn told him to keep out o’ the practice. 
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“ A ball might Ini lum m the temple and cioak him,” says John* 
But he busted up a couple o' games lor us at home, beatm' Pitts- 
burgh once and Cmcy once. 

Y 


They give me a great big 100m at the hotel m Pittsbuigh; so 
the fellers picked it out for the poker game. We was playin' along 
about ten o'clock one night y hen m come Elliott — the eailiest he'd 
sho'tt ed up smcc w e’d been roomin' together. They was only five of 
us playin' and Tom ast him to sit m. 

“ Pm busted,” he sa} s 

" Can vou play poker 9 ” I ast him. 

« They's nothin' I can't do ! ” he says. “ Shp me a couple o' 
bucks and I'll show you.” 

So I slipped him a couple o' bucks and honestly hoped he'd wm, 
because I knowed he never had no dough Well, Tom dealt him a 


hand and he picks it up and says 
“ I only got five cards ” 

“ How many do 3 ou want ? ” I says. 

« Oh,” he says, “‘if that's all I get I'll try to make 'em do.' 

The pot was cracked and raised, and he stood the raise. I says 
to myself * “ There goes my two bucks 1 ” But no he comes out 
with thiee queens and won the dough It was only about seven 
bucks ; but you’d of thought it was a million to see him grab it. 
He laughed like a kid. 

“ Guess I can't play this game » " he says , and he had me fooled 
for a minute — I thought he must of been kiddm' when he com- 

plamed of only havin' five cards. 

He copped another pot right afteiward and was sittm there 
with about eleven bucks m front of him when Jim opens a rood e 
pot for a buck. I stays and so does Elliott. Him and Jim bom 
drawed one card and I took three. I had kings or queens— I for- 
get which. I didn't help 'em none; so when Jim bets a buck 1 


throws my hand awa3 r 

" How much can 1 bet 9 ” says the hug. 

“ You can raise Jim a buck if you want to, Isays. 

So he bets two dollars J im comes back at him He comes light 
back at Jim. Jim raises him again and he tilts Jim right back 
Well, when he’d boosted Jim with the last buck he had Jim says : 
“ I'm ready to call. I guess you got me beat What have you 


got 9 ” 


“I know what I've got, all right” says Elliott. "I've got a 
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straight.” And he throws his hand down. Suie enough, if was a 
straight, eight high. Jim pietty near tainted and so did I. _ 
The bug had staitcd pullin’ in the dough when Jnn stop** him. 
“ Heie 1 Wait a minute’” sa}s Jim. “1 thought you had 
somethin’. I filled up.” Then Jim la} s dov.n his nine lull. 

« You beat me, I guess,” says Elliott, and he looked like he d 
lost his last friend. 

« Beat you ? ” says Jim. “ Of course I beat you 1 What did you 

think Iliad?” _ , 

“ Well,” says the bug, “ I thought you might have a small flush 

or somethin’.” 

When I regained consciousness he Mas beggin’ for two more 
bucks. 

“What for?” I says. “To play poker with? You’ie barred 
from the game for life ’ ” 

“ Well,” he says, “ if I can’t play no more I want to go to sleep, 
and you felleis will have to get out o’ this room.” 

Did you ever hear o’ nerve like that? This was the first night 
he’d came m befoie twelve and he oideis the bunch out so's he can 
sleep 1 We politely suggested to him to go to Biooklyn. 

Without saym’ a woid he starts in on his 'Silver Threads’ ; 
and it wasn’t two minutes till the game was busted up and the 
hunch — all but me — was out 0’ tlieie. I’d of beat it too, only he 
stopped yellin’ as soon as they’d went. 

“ You’ie some buster * ” I says “ You bust up ball games in 
fhe afternoon and poker games at night ” 

“ Yes,” ne says , “ that’s my busmess — bustin’ things.” 

And befoie I knowed what he was about he picked up the pitcher 
of ice-water that was on the floor and tin owed it out the window — 
through the glass and all. 

Right then I give him a plain talkin’ to. I tells him how near 
he come to gettin’ canned down m St. Louis because he raised so 
.'much Cam smgm’ m the hotel. 

“ But I had to keep my voice in shape,” he says. “ If I ever get 
dough enough to get married the girl and me’ll go out smgm’ to- 
gether ” 

“ Out where? ” I ast. 

“ Out on the vaudeville circuit,” says Elliott. 

Well,’ I says, “if her voice is like youis you’ll be wastin’ 
money if you tiavel round. Just stay up m Muskegon and we’ll 
hear you, all light!” & 

I told him he wouldn’t never get no dough if he didn’t behave 
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himself. That, even if we got m the Woild’s Senes, he wouldn’t 
be with ns — unless lie cut out the foolishness. 

“We ain’t gom’ to get in no World's Senes,” he says, “and I 
won’t never get a bunch o’ money at once , so it looks like I couldn’t 
get married this fall.” 

Then I told lum we played a, city series every fall. He’d never 
thought o’ that and it tickled him to death. I told him the losers 
always got about five hundred apiece and that u e were about due 
to wm it and get about eight hundred. “ But,” I says, “ we stdl 
got a good chance for the old pennant ; and if I was you I wouldn’t 
give up hope o’ that }et — not where John can hear you, anyway ” 

“Xo,” he savs, “ we won’t win no pennant, because he won’t 
let me play reg’Ja^ , but I don’t care so long as we’re sure o’ that 
city-senes dough ” 

“ You ain’t suie of it if you don’t behave,” T says , 

“ Well,” says lie, very serious, “ I guess I’ll behave.” And ho 
did — till we made our first Ea°tern trip. 

VI 

We went to Boston first, and that crazy bunch goes out and piles 
up a thiee-run lead on us m seven mmn’s the fiist day^ It was the 
pitcher’s turn to lead off m the eighth, so up goes Ediott to bat 
for him. He kisses the fii st thing they hands him for three bases ; 
and we says, on the bench . “ Now we’ll get ’em 1 ” because, you 
know, a three-run lead wasn’t nothin’ in Boston. 

“ Stay right on that bag 1 ” J ohn hollers to Eluott. 

Mebbe if John hadn’t said nothin’ to him everythin’ would of 
been all right; but when Perdue starts to pitch the first ball to 
Tommy, Elliott starts to steal home. He’s out as far as from here 

to Seattle. . . 

If I’d been carrym’ a gun I’d of shot him right through the 
heart. As it was, I thought J ohn’d kill him with a bat, because he 
was standm’ there with a couple of ’em, waitin’ for his turn , but I 
guess John was too stunned to move He didn t even seem to se ® 
Elliott when he went to the bench. After I’d cooled off a little I 
says : 

“ Beat it and get into your clothes before J ohn comes in. Then 

go to the hotel and keep out o’ sight.” , 

When I got up m the room afterward, there was Elliott, lookin 
as innocent and happy as though he’d won fifty bucks with a pair 
o’ treys. 
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“ I thought you might of killed youiself/’ I says. 

“ What for? "he says 
“ For that swell play you made/' saj s I 

« What was the matter with the plaj ? " ast Elliott, surpused. 
« It was all right when I done it m St. Louis." 

“ Yes," I says, “but they was two out m St Louis and ye 
wasn’t no three runs behind " 

“ Well/’ he says, “ if it was all light m St. Louis I don’t see why 
it was wrong here." 

“ It’s a diff’ient climate here/’ I says, too disgusted to argue 
with him. 

“ I wonder if they’d let me sing m this climate ? ’’ says Elliott. 
“ No," I says “ Don’t sing m this hotel, because we don’t want 
to get fired out o' heie — the eats is too good ’’ 

“ All right," he says. “ I won’t smg." But when I starts down 
to supper he says . “ I’m li’ble to do somethin’ woise’n smg.” 

He didn’t show up m the dmm’ room and John went to the 
boxm’ show after supper , so it looked like him and Elliott wouldn’t 
run into each other till the murder had left John’s heait. I was 
glad o’ that — because a Mass’chusetts jury might not consider it 
justifiable hommercide if one guy cioaked another for givm’ the 
Boston club a game. 

I went down to the cornei and had a couple o’ beers , and then I 
come straight back, intendin’ to hit the hay The elevator boy had 
went for a drink or somethin’, and they was two old ladies already 
waitin’ m the car when I stepped m. Plight along after me comes 
Elliott 

“ Where’s the boy that’s supposed to mn this car ? ’’ he says. I 
told him the boy’d be right back , but he says : <c I can’t wait I’m 
much too sleepy." 

And before I could stop him he’d slammed the door and lnm 
and I and the poor old ladies was shootm’ up. 

“ Let us off at the third floor, please ! ” saj r s one o’ the ladies, her 
voice kind o’ shakm’. 

“ Sorry, madam," says the bug , “ but this is a express and we 
don’t stop at no third floor." 

I grabbed his arm and tried to get him away from the machin- 
ery ; but he was as strong as a ox and he thiowed me agin the side 
o’ the car like I was a baby We went to the top faster’n I ever 
rode m an elevator before x\nd then we shot down to the bottom, 
hittm’ the bumper down there so hard I thought we’d be smashed 
to splinters. 
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The ladies was too scaled to make a sound durm’ the first trip; 
but while we was from’ up and down the second time — even faster’n 
the first — the}' begun to scieam. I was hollerin’ my head off at 
him to quit and he was niakm’ more noise than the three of us — 
pretendin’ lie was -the locomotive and the whole crew o’ the tram. 

Don’t never ask me how many times we went up and down f 
The women fainted on the thud tup and I guess I was about as 
near it as I’ll ever get. The elevator boy and the bellhops and the 
waiters and the night clerk and eveiybody was jumpin’ round the 
lobby sci earnin’ ; but no one seemed to know how to stop us 

Finally — on about the tenth trip, J guess — lie slowed down and 
stopped at the fifth floor, where we was roomin’. He opened the 
door and beat it for the room, while I, though I was tremblin’ like 
a leaf, run the car down to the bottom 

The night clcik knowed me pretty well and knowed I wouldn’t 
do nothin’ like that; so him and I didn’t argue, but }ust got to 
work together to hi mg the old women to While we was doin’ that 
Elliott must of run down the stairs and slipped out o’ the hotel, 
because when they sent the officers up to the 100m after him he’d 
blowed. 

They was gom’ to fire the club out; hut Charlie had a good . 
stand-m with Amos, the proprietor, and he fixed it up to let us 
stay — piovidm’ Elliott kep’ away. The bug didn’t show up at the 
ball park next day and we didn’t see no more of him till we got on 
the rattler for Hew Yoik. Charlie and John both bawled him, but 
they give him a berth — an upper — and we pulled into the Grand 
Central Station without him havin’ made no effort to wreck the 
tram 

VII 

I’d studied the thing pretty careful, but hadn’t come to no con- 
clusion I was sure he wasn’t no stew, because none o’ the boys 
had ever saw him even take a glass o’ beer, and I couldn’t never 
detect the odor o’ booze on him And if he’d been a dope I’d of 
knew about it — roomin’ with him. 

There wouldn’t of been no mystery about it if he’d been a left- 
hand pitcher — but he wasn’t He wasn’t nothin’ but a whale of a 
hitter and he throwed with his right arm He hit lefthanded, o’ 
course; but so did Saier and Bnd and Schulte and me, and John 
himself ; and none of us was violent I guessed he must of been 
just a plain nut and li’ble to break out any time 

They was a letter waitin’ for him at Hew York, and I took it. 


l 
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intendin’ to give it to him at the park, because I didn’t think 
they’d let him room at the hotel , but nflei bicakfa'-t he come up 
to the Toom, with his suitcase. It seems he'd piomi-ed John and 
Charlie to he good, and made it so stiong they b lieved him. 

I give him his letter, which was addressed m a girl's v rilin’ and 
come from Muskegon. 

“ Prom the girl ? ” I says 

"Yes,” he sa}'s; and, without openin’ it, he tore it up and 
throwed it out the window. 

" Had a quanel 9 ” I ast. 

" No, no,” he says , " but she qm’t toll me nothin’ I don’t know 
already. Gills a 1 ways wntes the same junk I got one from her 
m Pittshuigli, hut I didn’t read it ” 

" I guess ) ou a n’t so stuck on her,” I says 
lie swells up and sa} s : 

" Of couise I’m s 4 uck on her! If I wasn’t, do }ou think I'd he 
gom’ round with this bunch and gettm’ insulted all the time? 
I’m stackin’ heie because o’ that series dough, so’s I can get 
hooked.” 

"Do you think lon’d settle down if -\on was manied 9 ” I ast 
him. 

"Settle down 5 ” he says "Sure, I’d settle down. I’d be so 
happy that I wouldn’t have to look for no excitement.” 

Nothin’ special happened that night ’cep’ that lie come in the 
Toom about one o’clock and woke me up by pickin’ up the foot o’ 
the bed and dioppm’ it on the floor, sudden-Lke. 

" Give me a key to the room,” he says 

" You must of had a key,”! says, " or you couldn’t of got in.” 
" That’s right ' ” he says, and heat it to bed 
One o’ the lepoitem must of told Elliott that John had ast for 
waivers on him and New York had refused to waive, because next 
mornm’ he come to me with that dope. 

" New York’s gom’ to win this pennant ’ ” he says. 

"Well,” I says, "they will if some one else don’t. But wliat 
of it? ” 

" I’m gom’ to play with New York,” he says, " so’s I can get the 
World’s Series dough.” 

" How you gom’ to get away from this club 9 ” I ast. 

" J nst watch me ! ” he says. " I’ll he with New York before this 
v series is over ” 

•d ^ ie g° e s after the job was original, anyway. 

Rube d had one of his good days the day before and we’d got a 
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trimmin’; but tills second day the score was tied up at two runs 
apiece in the tenth, and Big Jeff’d been wabblin’ for two or three 
inning. 

Well, lie walks Saier and me, with one out, and Mac sends for 
Matty, who was warmed up and ready. John sticks Elliott in in 
Brid’s place and the bug pulls one into the light-field stand. 

It’s a cinch McGraw thinks well of him then, and might of went 
after him if he hadn't went crazy the next afternoon We’re tied 
up in the ninth and Matty’s workm’. John sends Elliott up with 
the bases choked , but he doesn’t go right up to the plate. He 
walks over to their bench and calls McGraw out. Mac tells us 
about it afterward 

“ I can bust up this game right here * ” says Elliott. 

“ Go ahead,” says Mac; " but be careful he don’t whiff you.” 

Then the bug pulls it 

" If I whiff,” he says, “ will you get me on your club P ” 

" Sure ! ” says Mac, just as anybody would. 

By this time Bill Koem was hollerin’ about the delay; so up 
goes Elliott and gives the v orst burlesque on trym’ to hit that you 
evei see. Matty throws one a mile outside and high, and the bug 
swings like it was right over the heart Then Matty throws one at 
him and he ducks out o’ the way — but swings just the same. 
Matty must of been wise by this time, for he pitches one so far 
outside that the Chief almost has to go to the coachers’ box after 
it. Elliott takes his third healthy and runs through the field down 
to the clubhouse. 

We got beat m the eleventh : and when we went m to dress he 
has his street clothes on. Soon as he seen John comm’ he says: 

<c I got to see McGraw 1 ” And he beat it. 

John was gom’ to the fights that night; but before he leaves the 
hotel he had waivers on Elliott from everybody and had sold him 
to Atlanta. 

“ And,” says John, “ I don’t care if they pay for him or not.” 

My roomy blows in about nine and got the letter from John out 
of his box. He was gom’ to tear it up, but I told him they was 
news in it. He opens it and reads where he’s sold. I was still 
sore at him ; so I says : 

“ Thought you was goin’ to get on the Hew York club ? ” 

"Ho,” he says. "I got turned down cold. McGraw says he 
wouldn’t have me m his club. He says he’d had Charlie Faust— 
and that was enough for him.” 
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He had a kind o’ crazy look m Ins eyes , so ^hen lie starts up tc 
the room I follows him. 

“ What aie you gonr to do now? ” I says. 

« Pm gom’ to sell this ticket to Atlanta/ 5 he says, “ and go back 
to Muskegon, wheie I belong. 55 
“ Til help you pack/ 5 1 says. 

« Ho/ 5 says the bug “ Income into this league u ith this suit o 5 
clothes and a collar. They can have the rest of it. 55 Then he sits 
down on the bed and begins to cry like a baby. “ No series dough 
for me/ 5 he blubbers, “ and no weddm 5 bells » My gnTll die when 
she hears about it * 55 

Of course that made me feel kind o 5 lotten, and I says : 

“ Brace up, boy ! The best thing you can do is go to Atlanta 
and tiy hard. You 5 ll be up heie again next yeai. 55 

<f You can 5 t tell me where to go 5 55 he says, and he wasn’t cry in 5 
no more. “ I’ll go where I please — and I’m li’ble to take you 
with me. 55 

I didn’t want no argument, so I kep 5 still. Pretty soon he goes 
up to the loolan’-glass and stales at himself for Jive minutes. 
Then, all of a sudden, he hauls off and takes a wallop at Ins re- 
flection m the glass. Naturally he smashed the glass all to pieces 
and he cut Ins hand somethin’ awful. 

Without lookin’ at it he come over to me and says. “Well, 
good-by, sport 1 ” — and holds out Ins other hand to shake. When 
I staits to shake with him he smears his bloody hand all over my 
map. Then he laughed like a wild man and run out o’ the room 
and out o’ the hotel 


VIII 

Well, hoys, my sleep was bioke up for the lest o’ the season. It 
might of been because I was used to sleepm 5 m all kinds o’ racket 
and excitement, and couldn’t stand for the quiet after he’d went — 
or it might of been because I kep’ thinkm’ about him and feelm’ 
sorry foi him. 

I of en wondered if he’d settle down and be somethin’ if he 
could get married ; and finally I got to b’lievm’ he would. So 
when we was dividin’ the city series dough I was tlnnkin’ of him 
and the girl Our share o’ the mone 3 r — the losers’, as usual — was 
twelve thousand seven hundred sixty bucks or somethin 5 like that. 
They was twenty-one of us and that meant six hundred seven 
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bucks apiece. We was just gom ’ to cat it up that way when I says . 

“ WI13' not give a divvy to poor old Elliott ? ” 

About fifteen of ’em at once told me that I was crazy. You see, 
when he got canned he owed everybody m the club. I guess he’d 
stuck me for the most — about seventy bucks — but I didn’t care 
nothin’ about that I knowed he hadn’t never reported to At- 
lanta, and I thought he was piob’ly busted and a bunch 0’ money 
might make things all right for him and the other songbird. 

I made quite a speech to the fellers, tellm’ ’em how he’d cried 
when he left us and how his heait’d been set on gettm’ married on 
the series dough I made it so strong that they finally fell for it 
Oui shaies was cut to five hundred eighty apiece, and John sent 
him a check for a full share. 

F01 a while I was kind o’ woined about what I’d did I didnft 
know if I was doin’ light by the girl to give him the chance to 
marry her 

He’d told me she was stuck on lnm, and that’s the onfy excuse 
I had'for trym’ to fix it up between ’em , but, b’lieve me, if she 
was my sistei or a friend 0’ mine I’d just as soon of had her man- 
age the Cincinnati Club as marry that bird I thought to myself . 

“ If she’s all right she’ll take acid m a month — and it’ll be my 
fault; but if she’s really stuck on him they must be somethin’ 
wrong with hei too, so what’s the diff’rence? ” 

Then along comes this lettei that I told you about It’s from 
some friend of hisn up there — and they’s a note from him I’ll 
read ’em to you and then I got to beat it for the station 

Hear Sir They have got poor Elliott locked up and they are 
gom’ to take him to the asylum at Kalamazoo He thanks you for 
the check, and we will use the money to see that he is made com- 
f’table 

When the poor boy come back heie he found that his girl was 
married to Joe Bishop, who runs a soda fountain She had wrote 
to him about it, but he did not read her letters The news drove 
him crazy — poor boy — and he went to the place where they was 
livin’ with a baseball bat and very near killed ’em both Then he 
marched down the street smgm’ "Silver Threads Among the 
Cold ’ at the top of his voice They was gom’ to send him to prison 
for assault with intent to kill, but the jury decided he rvas crazy. 

He wants to thank you again for the money. 

Yours truly, 

Jim 
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I can’t make out his last name — but it don’t make no difference. 
Now I’ll read you his note : 

Old Roomy I was at bat twice and made two hits ; but I guess 

I did not meet ’em square. They tell me they aie both alive yet, 

which I did not mean ’em to be. I hope they got good curve-ball 

pitchers where I am gom’. I sure can bust them curves — can’t I. 

sport ? _ 

l ours, 

B Elliott. 

P. S — The B stands foi Buster. 

That’s all of it, felleis; and you can see I had some excuse for 
nothittm’ You can also see wli3 T I ain’t nevei gom’ to room with 
no bug again — not for John or nobody else ! 
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This story is slightly immoral, but so, I guess, are all stories based 
on truth. It concerns, principally, Harry Hart, whose frankness 
and naturalness weie the tiaits that endeared him to fellow mem- 
bers of the Friars’ Club and all red-blooded she-girls who met him 
m and out of show business. Music writers have never been noted 
for self-loathing and Harry was a refreshing exception to the gen- 
eial lun. That was before “ Upsy Daisy ” began its year’s tenancy 
of the Casmo. * 

You can ]udge what sort of person he was by listening m on a 
talk he had at the dub one night with Sam Rose, lyricist of 
“Roia’s Nightie,” “Sheila’s Shirt” and a hundred popular 
songs They were sitting alone at the table neaiest the senile 
piano. 

“ Sam,” said Harry, “ I was wondering if they’s a chance of 
you and I getting together ” 

“ What’s happened to Kane 9 ” asked Sam 
“ It’s oil between he and I,” Harry i eplied “ That dame ruined 
him,. I guess she married him to make an honest man of him. 
Anyways, he got so honest that I couldn't stand it no more You 
know how I am, Sam — live and let live I don’t question nobody’s 
ethics or whatever you call them, as long as they don’t question 
mine. We’ie all trying to get along , that’s the wav I look at it At 
that, I’ve heard bettei lyrics than he wiote foi those two lhythm 
numbers of mine m f Lottie’ , m fact, between vou and I, I 
thought he made a bum out of: those two numbers They sold like 
hymns, so I was really able to beat up when we reached the parting 
of the ways 

“ But I’ll tell you the climax just to show you how silly a guy 
can get. You remember our ‘ Yes, Yes, Eulalie’ Well, they was 
a spot for a swell love duet near the end of the hist act and I had a 
tune for it that was a smash. You know I’m not bragging when I 
say that, I don’t claim it as my tune, but it was and is a smash. 

I mean the f Catch Me ’ number ” 

“ I’ll say it’s a smash ! ” agreed Sam 
“ But a smash m spite of the words,” said Harry. 
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“ You’io ngld,” said Sam. 

<c W(’l). ibe in I mu' 1 jdnyed tl»!- tun** for him, h» nt imi r 
ovci it and I gaiohim a lead rlm» t and h* fmv>*d it t*'ht~ v. t • ^ ft 
seems she pluy*> piano u lull*' . ltd l -h<* phi' * d f hi 1 »* ' u ^ * ml « H“ 
told him 1 had stole it horn s<nm* opma ; *U» thorn h* »t tw. 4 *W»- 
coiuln,’ hut she wasn’t sun* So tit** m m dsn h m« pV ** to nt* 
about it and 1 told him it w.eu’t * Lioumdi ’ ,n v Lout, « 
‘Linda di Chntnmtmv ’ Well, lu ‘■'ml he »hdt> t t*>! M< it we* 
mdit to voile on n meiods that had 1*« * ii * u i{>* d ffom • mm c nme 
So 1 ‘-aid, ‘ Ain’t it Kind oi late fos vmt to h* hew*-: dl «h*» 
bemples?’ So he slid, ‘ Maybe n is, bulLnu !o< than n .*i.’ 
So 1 said, ‘Listen, Benm- i h I*' »** M»m wife * d' .tut. no* you.* 
And he «aid. ‘ Lot’s le;nc lu*i out of this ’and i * ud,* 1 v* h»«l *o 


heaven we could ’ 

‘ 1 said, ‘ Benm, urn'll admit thatV u (u*-ts\ im u > h an ! In* 
said yes, he admitted it So 1 Mod hov< mao' of th« 

dumb-bells that goes to our show s has <*\» r heud * land i m t'hi- 
mounix " oi c\ei will heai it'*' When I put tin*, nuheL m our 
tioupe I’m doing a million peojde u Bum , I’m mum/ them t 
chametohcai a beaut ilul piece ol mume that tin) wouldn’t muer 
hear othcivuse Not only that, lmt tlun’il hear n at it*' test be- 


cause I've impiou'd it ’ So Jh*nm Mid, ‘ The fu A four bat*, l- * \- 
acily the same and that’s when; people will not in ’ 

“ So then I said ‘ Now litUen beie, Benin —up to the pri-rnt 
you haven’t nevei cnlicned nn imwt and J hnien’l cnimi/ed 
your lynes But now you m\ I’m a tune thief I don’t deny it. 
but if 1 wasn’t, y ou’d ol had a sweet time making a In nig fm your- 
self, let alone get mauied. ILowcvei, laying that to one mde I 
was oi ei to my sisfei’s home 1 lie other night and she had u vipusim 
smgei tlieie and she sung a song something about “ 1 hue ion I 
lore you; ’tis all my heait can say " It. was a miglitv jm tty *ong 
and it come out about twenh or thu tv years ago ’ 

“So then Benny said, ‘What of ii '** ’ So I ‘.aid, ‘dint this* 
I can recall four oi five lvncs of yonis wheie “ T Ime \ou " comes 
m and I bet you’ve used the wouls “ heait ’’ and “ say " and “ all " 
> at least twuce apiece during voui remarkable on iccr a« a song 
wutei Well, did you make those w*oids up oi did you heat them 
somewdiere ? ’ That’s wliat I said to him and of course he v as 
stopped But his ethics was lavaged just the same and it was un- 
derstood we’d split up right after ‘ Eulalie ’ And as I say, his 
words wasn’t no help to my Donizetti numbci ; they’d of slaved it 
if it. could of been slay r ed ” 
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“ Well? ” said Sam. 

“Well," said Harry, “Conrad Green wired me yesterday to 
come and see hum, so I was up there today. He’s so dumb that he 
thinks I’m better than Fnml. And he’s got a book by Jack Pren- 
dergast that he wanted Kane and I to work on So I told him I 
wouldn’t work with Kane and he said to get who I wanted So 
that’s why I gave you a ring.’’ 

“ It sounds good to me,’’ said Sam. “ How is the book? ’’ 

“I only skimmed it through, but I guess it’s all right. It’s 
based on c Cinderella,’ so what with that idear combined with 3 r our 
lyrics and my tunes, it looks like we ought to give the public a 
novelty at least.’’ 

“ Have you got any new tunes ? ’’ 

“Hew?" Hart laughed “I’m dirty with them’’ He sat 
down at the piano “ Get this rhythm number. If it ain’t a 
smash, I’m Gatti-Casazza ! ’’ 

He played it, beautifully, first m P sharp — a catchy refrain that 
seemed to be waltz time m the right hand and two-four m the left 

“ It’s pretty down here, too,’’ he said, and played it again, just 
as suiely, m B natural, a key whose mere mention is henbane to 
the average pianist 

“ A wow ! ’’ enthused Sam Rose “ What is it ? ’’ 

“ Don’t you know ? ’’ 

“ The Yolga boat song.” 

“ Ho,” said Hart. “ It’s part of Aida’s number when she finds 
out the fella is going to war And nobody that comes to our shows 
will spot it except maybe Deems Taylor and Alma Gluck ” 

“ It’s so pretty,” said Sam, “ that it’s a wonder it never goes 
popular.” 

“ The answer is that Yerdi didn’t know ihythm 1 ” said Hart. 

Or go back and observe our hero at the Bucks’ house on Long 
Island. Several of the boys and girls were there and thrilled to 
hear that Harry Hart was coming. He hardly had time to tasfe 
his first cocktail before they were after him to play something. 

“Something of your own!” pleaded the enraptured Helen 
Morse. 

“ If you mean something I made up,” he replied with engaging 
frankness, “ why, that’s impossible, not exactly impossible, but 
it would be the homeliest tune you ever listened to. However, my 
name is signed to some mighty pretty things and I’ll play you one 
or two of those ” 

Thus, without the conventional show of icluctance. Harry 
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■win, Stephen Jones, or Ishn.ni Jones, Samuels, I oilmans, I iiml, 
Stampei, Toms, Berlin, Tieinei, Ilubboll, Hem, or Gil/-Bice. 

It was during this epocli that Ilany had occasion one day to 
wa lk up Fifth Avenue fiom Foity-tifth Stieet to the Plaza. lie 
noticed that almost eveiyone he parsed on the line of match garni 
at lnm intently. lie lccalled that Ins pictuie had bem in two 
tofogiavuie sections the picvious Sunday. It muG lane been a 
bottei likeness than he had thought 

Hew Yoik was burning soft coal that u inter and v lien Ihu t ar- 
rived m the Plaza wash-100111 he discoveied a smudge on the left 
side of Ins upper lip It made him look a^ if he had had a mus- 
tache, had decided to get it removed and then bad changed his 
mind when the baiber was half thiough 

Haiiy’s date at the Plaza was with Pita Marlowe. lie had put 
it off as long as he could. If the gnl had any pride or sen^e, slu’d 
have taken a hint Why should he waste Ins time on a second -1 ate 
pictuie actiess when he was hobnobbing mill women like Elinor 
Deal and Thelma Wancn and was pionused an introduction to 
Mrs Wallace Geiard? Gills ought to know that when a fella who 
has been taking them out three and four times a week and giving 
them a ling eveiy morning, night and noon between whiles — they 
ought to know that when a fella stops calling them up and taking 
them out and won’t even talk to them when ther call up. there is 
only one possible answei. Yet this dame insists on iou meeting 
her and probably having a scene. Well, she’ll get a scene. FT 0. she 
won’t Ho use being biutal. Just make it apparent 111 a nice way 
that things ain’t like they used to be and get it over os quick as 
possible 

“ Where can we go ? ” asked Pita “ I mean, to talk.” 

“ Howlieres that’ll take much time,” said Hairy “ I\e got a 
date with Paul Whiteman to look ovei part of my symphony ’ 

“ I don’t want to interrupt your woik,” said Pita “ Maybe it 
would be better if you came up to the house tom Mi t ” 

“ I can’t tonight,” he told hei 
“ When can you ? ” 

“ ™ £ lve you a ring It’s hard to get away You see ” 

I think I do,” said Pita, and left him 
“ About time,” said Hairy to himself 

His symphony went over faiily « big ” The critics seemed less 
impressed than with the modem compositions of Gershwin and 
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Deems Taylor. “But then/' Hairy reflected, “Gershwin was 
ahead of me and of eouise Taylor has fnends on the paper" 

A paity instigated by Spencer Deal followed the concert and 
Harry met Mis. Wallace Geiaid. who took a great interest m 
young composei s and had been known to give them substantial 
aid. Halt accepted an invitation to play to her at her Park Av- 
enue apaitment. ne made the mistake of thinking she wanted 
to be petted, not played to, and Ins first visit was his last 

He had been engaged by Coni ad Green to do the music for a 
new show', with a book by Guy Bolton He balked at working 
again with Sam Rose, whose hues w'ere hopelessly proletarian 
Green told him to pick Ins own lyricist and Harry chose Spencer 
Deal The result of the collaboration was a score that required a 
new signature at the beginning of each bai, and a collection of 
six-s\ liable ihymes that has as much chance of being unuddled, 
let alone sung, by choius gills as a pandect on biotaxy by Ernest 
Boyd 

“Terrible*" was Gieen’s comment on advice of his musical 
adviser, Eiank Tours 

“ You’i e a fine judge * " said Hart “ But it don’t make no dif- 
ference what you think Our contract with you is to write music 
and lyncs for this show' and that’s wdiat we’ve done. If you don’t 
like it, you can talk to my lawyei." 

“Your lawyer is probably one of mine, too," replied Green. 
“He must be if he piactises m Hew York But that is neither 
here or there If you think you can compel me to accept a score 
W'hicli Tours tells me that if it was orchestrated, Stokowski him- 
self couldn’t even read the triangle part, to say nothing of lyrics 
which you would have to ring up every night at seven o’clock to 
get the words m the opening chorus all pronounced m time for 
Bayside people to catch the one-twenty tram — well. Halt, go 
along home now, because you and I are going to see each other m 
court every day for the next foity years " 

A year or so later, Harry’s total cash on hand and in bank 
amounted to $214 60, including the $56 he had cleaned up on the 
sale of sheet music and mechanical records of his symphony. He 
read m the Sunday papers that Otto Harbach had undertaken a 
book for Willis Merwm and the latter was looking around for a 
composer Merwm was one of the younger producers and had 
been a pal of Harry’s at the Briars’. Hart sought him there He 
found Merwm and came to the point at once 

“ It’s too late," said the young entrepreneur. “ I did consider 
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you at fust, but— well, I didn't think 5011 weie intei asted now in 
anything short of oiatono. The shift you mod Id uute Mould 
have been gieat, but this piece couldn’t stand the pomleious junk 
yoidve been turning out lately. It needs light, treatment and I’ve 
signed Donaldson and Gus Kahn ” 

« Maybe 1 could intei polate ” Harry began 

«I don’t believe so,” Meiwm inteiiupted. “I don’t recall a 
spot wheie we could use eithei a fugue 01 a dirge ” 

On Ins way out, Earl saw Benny Ivane, his collaboiator of other 
yeais Benny made as if to get up and greet him, but changed 
his mind and sank back in Ins sequestei ed chair. 

“He don't look as cocky as he used to," thought Harry, and 
wished that Kane had been moie cordial “ Wlmt I’ll ha\e to do 
is turn out a hit song, 311st to tide me ovei. Of com sc X can u life 
the words myself, hut Benny had good ldcais once 111 a while.’’ 

Hart stopped m at Ins old pubhsheis’ wheie, 111 the halcyon 
days, he had been as welcome as moie beer at the Pastiy Cooks’ 
Ball. He had left them foi a moie esthetic firm at the suggestion 
of Spencei Deal 

“Well, Hany,” said Max Wise, one of the paitners, “you’re 
quite a strangei. We don’t hear much of you lately ” 

“Maybe you will again,” said Halt “ What would you say if 
I was to wnte another smash ? ” 

“ I’d say,” leplied Wise, “ that it wasn’t any too soon.” 

“ now would you like to liaye me hack hei e ? ” 

“ With a smash, yes. Go get one and you’ll find the door wide 
open Who aie you working with ? ” 

“ I haven’t nobody ” 

“You could do a lot worse,” said Wise, “than team up again 
with Benny Kane You and him paitmg company was like sepa- 
rating Baltimoie and Ohio or poik and beans ” 

“ He hasn’t done nothing since he -left me,” said Hart. 

“ Ko,” leplied Wise, “but you can’t hardly claim to have been 
glutting the country with sensations youiseli ' ” 

Hart went back to his hotel and wished there was no such thing 
as pude He’d like to give Benny a ring 

He answeied the telephone and recognized Benny’s voice. 

“ I seen yon at the Fnais’ today” said Benny, “ and it re- 
minded me of an idear. Wheie could we get together? ” 

Ki the club,” Hany replied. “ Dll be theie in a half-hour.” 
^ was thinking,” said Benny, when they weie seated at the 
cable near the piano, “ that nobody has wrote a lhythm song lately 
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about * I love you’; that is, not m the last two or three months. 
And one time you was telling me about being over to your sister’s 
and they was a sopiano theie that sung a song that went ‘I love 
you, I love you ; ’tis ail my heart can say.’ ” 

“What of it?” 

“ Well,” said Benny, “let’s take that song and I’ll just fix up 
the words a little and you can take the tune and put it into your 
rhythm and ve’re all set That is, if the tune’s o. k. What is it 
like?” 

“ Oh, ‘Arcady ’ and f Marcheta ’ and maybe that ‘ Buzz 
Around ’ song of Dave Stamper’s. But then , what ain’t ? ” 

“ Well, let’s go to it.” 

“ Whei e is your ethics ? ” 

“ Listen,” said Benny Kane — “ I and Rae was talking this 
afternoon, and we didn’t disgust ethics. She was just saying she 
thought that all God’s children had shoes except hei ” 

“ All right,” said Hart “ I can remember enough of the tune. 
But I’ll look the song up tomorrow and give it to you and you can 
rewrite the words ” 

“ Fine ! And now how about putting on the feed bag p ” 

“No,” said Hariy. “ I promised to call up a dame.” 
Whereupon he kept his ancient promise 

“ You’ve got a lot of nerve,” said Rita at the other end of the 
wire, “imagining a girl would wait for you this long And I’d 
say ‘ No ’ and say it good and loud, except that my piano has just 
been tuned and you’ve never played me your symphony ” 

“ I ain’t going to, neither,” said ITariy “ But I want to try out 
a new ihythm number that ought to he a smash. It starts off ‘ I 
love you, I love you ’ ” 

“ It sounds wonderful ! ” said Rita. 
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N. Y., Aug. 3. 

Dear Miss Gillesi?ie How about oui bet now as you bet me 1 
would forget all about you the minute I hit the big town and would 
never write you a letter Well girlie it looks like you lose so pay 
me. Seriously we will call all bets oft as I am not the kind that 
bet on a sure thing and it sure was a sure thing that I would not 
foi get a girlie like you and all that is woirymg me is whether it 
may not be the othei way round and you are wondering who this 
fresh guy is that is writemg you this lettei I bet you are so will 
try and lefieshen your memory 

Well girlie I am the handsome young man that was wondering 
round the Lasalle st. station Monday and “ happened ” to sit down 
beside of a mighty pietty gnlie who was waiting to meet her 
sister from Toledo and the tram was late and I am glad of it be- 
cause if it had not of been that little girlie and I would never of 
met. So foi once I was a lucky guy but still I guess it was time 
I had some luck as it was certainly tough luck for you and I to 
both be livemg m Chi all that time and never get, together till a 
half hour before I was leaveing town for good 

Still “better late than never” you know and maybe we can 
make up for lost time though it looks like we would have to do our 
makemg up at long distants unless you make good on your threat 
and come to 1ST. Y. I wish you would do that little thing girlie 
as it looks like that was the only way we -would get a chance to 
play round together as it looks like they was little or no chance of 
me comemg back to Chi as my whole future is m the big town 
3ST. y. is the only spot and specially for a man that expects to make 
my livemg m the song writemg game as here is the Mecca for that 
line of work and no matter how good a man may be they don’t get 
no recognition unless they live m N. Y. 

Well girlie you asked me to tell you all about my trip. Well I 
remember you saying that you would give anything to be makemg 
it yourself but as far as the trip itself was conserned you ought to 
be thankfull you did not have to make it as you would of sweat 
your head off. I know I did specially wile going through Ind, 
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Monday p. m. but Monday night was the worst of all trying to 
sleep and finely I give it up and just layed there with the pi as- 
piration rolling off of me though I was laying on top of the covers 
and nothing on but my undeiwear. 

Yesteiday was not so bad as it rained most of the A. m. eomemg 
through N Y state and m the p. m. we road along side of the Hud- 
son all p m Some river girlie and ]ust looking at it makes a man 
forget all about the heat and eveiytlung else except a certain gnlie 
who I seen for the first time Monday and then only for a half hour 
but she is the kind of a girlie that a man don’t need to see her 
only once and they would be no danger of forgetting her. There 
I guess I better lay off that subject or you will think I am a “ fiesh 
guy.” 

' Well that is about all to tell you about the trip only they was 
one amusemg incidence that come off yesteiday which I will tell 
you Well they was a dame got on the train at Toledo Monday 
and had the birth opp. mine but I did not see nothing of her that 
night as I was out smokemg till late and she hit the hay early but 
yesteiday a m she come m the dinner and sit at the same table 
with me and tiled to make me and it was so raw that the dmge 
waiter seen it and give me the wink and of couise I paid no ten- 
sion and I waited till she got through so as they would be no 
dangei of her foiling me out but she stopped on the way out to 
get a tooth pick and when I come out she was out on the platform 
with it so I tued to biush light by but she spoke up and asked me 
what time it was and I told her and she said she geussed her watch 
was slow so I said maybe it just seemed slow on acct. of the com- 
pany it was m 

I don’t know if she got what I was driveing at or not but any 
way she give up trying to make me and got off at Albany. She 
was a good looker but I have no time for gals that tries to make 
stiangeis on a tiam. 

Well if I don’t quit you will think I am writemg a book but 
will expect a long letter m answer to this letter and we will see if 
you can keep youi pionnse like I have kept mine 1 Don’t dissa- 
pomt me gillie as I am all alone m a large city »nd heainig fr^m 
you v ill keep me fiom getting home sick foi old Chi though I never 
thought so much of the old town till I found out you lived there. 
Don’t think that is laddmg girlie as I mean it 

You can addiess me at this hotel as it looks like I will be here 
> ight along as it is on 47th st right off of old Bioadway and handy 

° everything and am only paying $21 per wk for my rm. and could 
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of got one for $16 but without bath but am glad to pay the differ- 
ents as am lost without my bath m the a. m . and sometimes at 
night too 


Tomonow I expect to commence fighting the "battle of 
Broadway ” and will let you know how I come out that is if you 
-answer this letter. In the mean wile girlie au reservoir and don ’t 


do nothing I would not do. 


Your new friend ( ?) 

Chas F. Lewis. 


Chicago , III , Aug. 6. 

My Dear Mr. Lewis: Well, that certainly v as a "surprise 
party ” getting your letter and you are cei tamly a " wondei man ” 
to keep your woi d as I am afraid most men of your sex are gay 
deceivers but maybe you aie " different.” Any way it sure was a 
surprise and will gladly pay the bet if you will just tell me what 
it was we bet. Hope it was not money as I am a " working girl ” 
but if it was not more than a dollar or two will tiy> to dig it up 
even if I have to " beg, borrow or steal.” 

Suppose you will think me a " case ” to make a bet and then 
forget what it was, but you must remembei, Mi Man, that I had 
just met you and was "dazzled.” Joking aside I was rather 
"fussed ” and will tell you why. Well, Mr. Lewis, I suppose you 
see lots of girls like the one you told me about that you saw on the 
tram who ti led to " get acquainted ” but I want to assure you that 
I am not one of those kind and sincerely hope you will believe me 
when I tell you that you was the first man I ever spoke to meeting 
them like that and my friends and the people who know me would 
simply faint if they knew I ever spoke to a man without a " proper 
introduction ” 

Believe me, Mr. Lewis, I am not that kind and I don’t know now 
why I did it only that you was so " different,” looking if you know 
what I mean and not at all like the kind of men that usually try 
to force their attentions on every pretty gul they see. Lots of 
times I act on impulse and let my feelings run away from me and 
sometimes I do things on the impulse of the moment which I re- 
gret them later on, and that is what I did this time, but hope you 
won’t give me cause to regret it and I know you won’t as I know 
you are not that kind of a man a specially after what you told me 
about the girl on the tram But any way as I §ay, I was m a 
"daze” so can’t remember what it was we bet, but will try and 
pay it if it dpes not “ break ” me. 
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S ls ’s tram got m about ten minutes alter you is had gone and 
when she saw me what do you think was the first ihmg she said ? 
Well. Mr. Lewis, she said : “ Why Mibs (That is a pel name some 
of my f nends have given me) what has liappened i o you ? I never 
seen you liave as much color ” So I passed it oil' with some re- 
mark about the heat and changed' the subject as T certainly was 
not going to tell her that I had just been talking to a man who I 
had never met 01 she would of dropped dead from the shock. 
Either that 01 she would not of beliered me as it would be hard 
foi a person wdio knows me well to imagine me doing a tiling like 
that as I have quite a reputation for " squelching 99 men who try 
to act fresh I don’t mean anything personal by that, Mr. Lewis, 
as am a good judge of character and could tell without you telling 
me that you aie not that land. 

Well, Sis and I have been on the “ go 99 ever since she ai lived 
as I took yesteiday and today off so I could show liei the “ sights 99 
though she says she would be perfectly satisfied to just sit m the 
apartment and listen to me “ rattle on.” Am afiaid I am a great 
talkei. Mi Lewis, but Sis says it is as good as a show to hear me 
talk as I tell things m such a diffeient way as I cannot help from 
seeing the humoious side of eveiy thing and she says she nevei gets 
tiled of listening to me, but of course she is my sister and thinks 
the world of me, but she leally does laugh like she enjoyed my 
craziness 

1 Maybe I told you that I have a tiny little apartment which a 
girl friend of mine and I have together and it is lraidly big enough 
to turn round m, but still it is “ home 99 and I am a great home 
girl and haidly ever caie to go out evenings except occasionally to 
the theatre oi dance Rut even if oui “nest” is small we are 
proud of it and Sis complimented us on how cozy it is and how 
<e homey ” it looks and she said she did not see how we could af- 
ford to have everything so nice and Edith (my girl fnend) said: 
“ Mibs deseives all the credit for that I never knew a girl who 
could make a little money go a long ways like she can ” Well, of 
course she is my best fnend and always saying nice things about 
me, but I do tiy and I hope I get results Have always said that 
good taste and being careful is a whole lot more important than 
lotsjof money though it is nice to have it 

^ 011 must wnte and tell me how you are getting along m the 
batile of Bioadway (I laughed when I lead that) and whether 
the publishers like your songs though I know they will. Am crazy 
o hear them and heai you play the piano as I love good jazz music 
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even better than classical, though I suppose it is terrible to say 
such a thing. But I usually say pust what I think though some- 
times I wish afteiwaids I had not of But still I "believe it is 
better for a girl to be her own self and natuial instead of always 
acting. But am afiaid I will never have a chance to hear you play 
unless you come back to Chi and pay us a visit as my “ threat ” 
to come to New York was just a “ tin eat ” and I don’t see any hope 
of ever getting there unless some uch Hew Yoiker should fall m 
love with me and take me theie to live. Fine chance for poor little 
me, eh Mr. Lewis ? 


Well, I gue^s I have “ rattled on ” long enough and you will 
think I am writing a book unless I quit and besides, Sis has asked 
me as a special favor to make hei a pie for dinner Maybe you 
don’t know it. Mi Man, but I am quite famous foi my pie and 
pastry, but I don’t suppose a “genius ” is mteiested m common 
things like that. , 

Well, be suie and wnte soon and tell me what RY is like and 
all about it and don’t forget the little girlie who was “ bad ” and 
spoke to a strange man in the station and have been blushing over 

it ever since. Your friend ( ?) 

Mabelle Gillespie 


N Y , Aug 10 

Dear Girlie: I bet you will think I am a flesh guy commence- 
mg that way but Miss Gillespie is too cold and a man can not do 
nothing cold m this kind of weather specially m this man’s town 
which is the hottest place I ever been m and I guess maybe the 
reason why Hew Yorkers' is so bad is because they think they are 

all ready m H and can not go no worse place no matter how 

they behave themselves. Honest gillie I ceitamly envy you being 
where there is a breeze off the old Lake and Chi may be dirty but I 
never heard of nobody dying because they was dirty but four peo- 
ple died here yesterday on acct of the heat and I seen two different 
women flop right on Broadway and had to be taken away m the 
ambulance and it could not of been because they was dressed too 
warm because it would be impossible for the women here to leave 
off any more cloths 

Weil have not had much luck yet m the battle of Broadway as - 
all the heads of the big music publishers is out of town on their 
vacation and the big boys is the only ones I will do business with 
as it would be silly for a man with the stuff I have got to waste 

3 
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her trail till she says yes. And it won’t be none of tl ese N. Y. fly- 
by nights neither. They are all right to look at but a man would 
be a sucker to get serious with them as they might take you up 
and next thing you know you would have a wife on your hands 
that don’t know a dish rag from a wafPe iron 

Well girlie will quit and call it a day as it is too hot to write 
any more and I guess I will turn on the cold water and lay m the 
tub a wile and then turn m. Don’t forget to write to 

Your fnend, 

Chas F. Lewis. 

Chicago, 111., Aug. 18. 

Dear Mr. Man : Hope you won’t think me a “ silly Billy ” for 
starting my letter that way but “ Mr. Lewis ” is so forma 1 and 
“ Charles ” is too much the other way and any way I would not 
dare call a man by their first name after only knowing them only 
two weeks. Though I may as well confess that Charles is my fa- 
vorite name for a man and have always been crazy about it as it 
was my father’s name Poor old dad, he died of cancer three years 
ago, but left enough insurance so that mother and we girls were 
well provided for and do not have to do anything to support our- 
selves though I have been earning my own living for two years to 
make things easier for mother and also because I simply can’t bear 
to be doing nothing as I feel like a “ drone ” So I flew away 
from the “ home nest ” though mother felt bad about it as I was 
her favorite and she always said I was such a comfort to her as 
when I was m the house she never had to worry about how things 
would go 

But there I go gossiping about my domestic affairs just like 
you would be interested m them though I don’t see how you could 
be though personly I alwaj^s like to know all about my friends, 
but I know men are different so will try and not bore you any 
longer. Poor Man, I certainly feel soiry for you if New York 
is as hot as all that. I guess it has been very hot m Chi, too, at 
least everybody has been complaining about how terrible it is. 
Suppose you will wonder why I say “ I guess ” and you will think 
I ought to know if it is hot. Well, sir, the reason I say “ I guess ” 
is because I don’t feel the heat like others do or at least I don’t 
let myself feel it. That sounds crazy I know, but don’t you think 
there is a good deal m mental suggestion and not letting your- 
self feel things? I believe that if a person simply won’t allow 
themselves to be affected by disagreeable things, why such things 
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^on’fc bother them near as much. I know it works with me and 
that is the reason why I am never cross when things go wrong and 
« keep smiling ” no matter what happens and as far as the heat 
is concerned, why I just don’t let myself feel it and my friends 
say I don’t even look hot no matter if the weather is boiling and 
Edith, my girl fnend, often says that I am like a breeze and it 
cools her off just to have me come m the room. Poor Edie suffers 
terribly during the hot weather and says it almost makes her mad 
at me to see how cool and unruffled I look when everybody else is 
perspmng and have Ted faces etc. 

I laughed when I read what you said about New York being so 
hot that people thought it was the “ other place ” I can appreciate 
a joke, Mr. Man, and that one did not go “ over my head.” Am 
still laughing at some of the things you said m the station though 
they probably struck me funmei than they would most gills as I 
always see the funny side and sometimes something is said and I 
laugh and the others wonder what I am laughing at as they can- 
not see anything m it themselves, but it is just the way I look 
at things so of course I cannot explain to them why I laughed 
and they think I am crazy But I had rather part with almost 
anything rather than my sense of humour as it helps me over a 
great many rough spots. 

Sis has gone back home though I would of liked to of kept her 
here much longer, but she had to go though she said she would of 
liked nothing better than to stay with me and just listen to me 
rattle on ” She always says it is just like a show to hear me talk 
as I always put things in such a funny way and for weeks after 
she has been visiting me she thinks of some of the things I said 
and laughs over them. Since she left Edith and I have been pretty 
quiet though poor Edie wants to be on the u go ” all the time and 
tries to make me go out with her every evenmg to the pictures and 
scolds me when I say I had rather stay home and read and calls 
me a “book worm ” Well, it is true that I had rather stay home 
with a good book than go to some crazy old picture and the last 
two nights I have been reading myself to sleep with Hobert W. 
Service’s poems. Don’t you love Service or don’t you care for 
“ highbrow ” writings ? 

Personly there is nothing I love more than to just sit and read 
a good book or sit and listen to somebody play the piano, X mean 
if they can really play and I really believe I like popular music 
better than the classical though I suppose that is a terrible thing 
to confess, but I love all kinds of music but a specially the piano 
when it is played by somebody who can really play. 
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Am glad yon have not “ fallen ” for the “ ladies ” who have tried 
to make your acquaintance m New York You are right in think- 
mg there must be something wrong with girls who try to “ pick 
up ” strange men as no gnl with self respect would do such a 
thing and when I say that, Mr. Man, I know you will think it is 
a funny thing for me to say on account of the way our friendship 
started, hut I mean it and I assure you that was the first time I 
ever done such a thing m my life and would never of thought of 
doing it had I not known 3 r ou were the right kind of a man as I 
fiattei myself that I am a good judge of character and can tell 
pietty well what a person is like by just looking at them and I 
assure you I had made up m3' mind what kind of a man you were 
befoie I allowed m3 self to answer your opening remark Other- 
wise I am the last girl m the world that would allow myself to 
speak to a person without being introduced to them 

When 3 r ou write again you must tell me all about the girl 
on Riverside Duve and what she looks like and if you went to see 
her again and all about hei Suppose you will think I am a little 
old “ curiosity shop ” for asking all those questions and will won- 
der why I want to know Well, sir, I won’t tell you why, so there, 
but I insist on you answering all questions and will scold you if 
3 r ou don’t. Maybe you will think that the reason why I am so curi- 
ous is because I am “ jealous ” of the lady m question Well, sir, 

I won’t tell you whether I am or not, but will keep you “ guess- 
ing” How, don’t you wish you knew? 

Must close or you will think I am going to “ rattle on ” forever 
or maybe you have all read3 r become disgusted and torn my letter 
up. If so all I can sa3 r is poor little me — she was a nice little girl 
and meant well, but the man did not appreciate her 
, Theie ! Will stop or you will think I am crazy if you do not 

a11 lead Y Yours ( ?) 

Mabelle. 

N T , Aug. 20. 

Dear Girlie • Well girlie I suppose you thought I was never going 
to answer your letter but have been busier than a one armed paper 
hanger the last week as have been working on a number with Paul 
Sears who is one of the best lync writers m N A. and has turned 
out as m an y hits as Berlin or Davis or any of them. And believe 
me girlie he has turned out another hit this time that is he and J 
have done it together. It is all done now and we aie just wait 
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in# foi the best chance to place it but will not place it nowhere* 
nnless we get the right kind of a deal but maybe will publish it 

ourselves. , 0 . . , 

The song is bound to go over big as Seais has wrote a great 

lyric and I have give it a gieat tune or at least eveiy body that has 
heard it goes ciazy over it and it looks like it would go over bigger 
than any song since Mammy and would not be suipused to see it 
come out the hit of the yeai. If it is handled right we will make 
a bbl. of money and Seais says it is a cinch we will clean up as 
much as $25000 apiece which is pretty fair for one song but this one 
is not like the most of them but has got a great lyric and I have 
wrote a melody that will knock tliepi out of tlieir seats. I only 
wish you could hear it girlie and hear it the way I play it I had 
to play it over and over about 50 tunes at the Fnais last night. 

I will copy down the lyric of the ehoius so you can see what it 
is like and get the idea of the song though of couise you can’t tell 
much about it unless you hear it played and sang. The title of 
the song is When They’re Like You and here is the chorus: 

“Some like them hot, some like them cold 
Some hke them when they’re not too dam old. 

Some hke them fat, some like them lean 
Some hke them only at sweet sixteen 
Some hke them dark, some hke them light 
Some like them in the park, late at night 
Some hke them fickle, some hke them true, 

But the time I hke them is when they’re hke you u 


How is that for a lyric and I only wish I could play my melody 
for you as you would go nuts over it but will send you a copy as 
soon as the song is published and you can get some of your friends 
to play it over for you and I know you will like it though it is a 
diffeient melody when I play it oi when somebody else plays it. 

Well girlie you will see how bus}’ I have been and am libel to 
keep right on being busy as we are not going to let the grass grow 
under our feet but as soon as we have got this number placed we 
will get busy on another one as a couple like that will put me on 
Easy st even if tliev don’t go as big as we expect but even 25 grand 
is a big bunch of money and if a man could only turn out one hit 
a year and make that much out of it I would be on Easy st and no 
more hammering on the old music box m some cabaiet 

Who ever we take the song to we will make them come across 
with one grand for advance royaltys and that will keep me going 
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till I can turn out another one. So the future looks bright and 
rosey to yours truly and I am certainly glad I come to the big town 
though sorry I did not do it a whole lot quicker. 

This is a great old town girlie and when you have lived here a 
wile you wonder how you ever stood for a burg like Chi which is 
just a hick town along side of this besides being dirty etc. and a 
man is a sucker to stay there all their life specially a man m my 
line of work as K. T. is the Mecca for a man that has got the musi- 
cal gift. I figure that all the time I spent m Chi I was just waste- 
mg my time and nevei really started to live till I come down here 
and I have to laugh when I think of the boys out there that is try- 
ing to make a livemg m the song wntemg game and most of them 
starve to death all their life and the first week I am down here I 
meet a man like Sears and the next thing you know we have turned 
out a song that will make us a foitune 

Well gnlie you asked me to tell you about the girlie up on the 
Drive that tried to make me and asked me to come and see her 
again. Well I can assuie you you have no reasons to be jealous m 
that quaiter as I have not been back to see her as I figuie it is 
wastemg my time to play lound with a dame like she that wants 
to go out somewlieres every night and if you married her she would 
want a house on 5th ave with a dozen servants so I have passed her 
up as that is not my idea of home. 

What I want when 1 get marned is a real home where a man 
can stay home and uork and maybe have a few of Ins friends m 
once m a wile and entertain them or go to a good musical show 
once m a wile and have a wife that is m sympathy with you and 
not nag at you all the wile but be a real help mate. The girlie up on 
the Drive would run me ragged and have me m the poor house 
inside of a year even if I was makemg 25 grand out of one song 
Besides she wears a make up that 3 7 ou would have to blast to find 
out what her face looks like So I have not been back there and 
don’t intend to see her again so what is the use of me telling you 
about her And the only other girlie I have met is a sistei of Paul 
Sears who I met up to his house wile we was working on the song 
but she don’t haidly count as she has not got no use for the boys 
but treats them like dirt and Paul says she is the coldest proposi- 
tion he ever seen 

Well I don’t know no more to write and besides have got a date 
to go out to Paul’s place for dinner and play some of my stuff for 
him so as he can see if he wants to set words to some more of my 
melodies. Well don’t do nothing I would not do and have as good 
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' a time as you can m old Chi and will let you know how we come 
along with the song. Chas F. Lewis 

Chicago , III., Aug. Q3. 

Dear Mr. Man I am thrilled to death over the song and think 
the words awfully pretty and am crazy to hear the music which I 
know must be gi eat It must be wonderful to have the gift of writ- 
ing songs and then hear people play and sing them and just think 
of making $25,000 m such a short time. My, how nch you will be 
and I certainly congratulate you though am afiaid when you are 
rich and famous you will have no time foi insignificant little me 
or will you be an exception and remember your “ old ” friends 
even when you are up in the world ? I smeeiely hope so. 

Will look forward to receiving a copy of the song and will you 
be sure and put your name on it? I am all ready veiy conceited 
just to think that I know a man that writes songs and makes all 
that money. 

Seriously I wish you success with your next song and I laughed 
when I read your lemark about being busier than a one armed 
paper hanger. I don’t see how you think up all those compari- 
sons and crazy things to say. The next time one of the gnls asks 
me to go out with them I am going to tell them I can’t go because 
I am busiei than a one armed papei hangei and then they will 
think I made it up and say : “ The girl is clever.” 

Seriously I am glad you did not go back to see the gill on the 
Drive and am also glad you don’t like girls who makes themselves 
up so much as I think it is disgusting and would rather go round 
looking like a ghost than put artificial color on my face Fortu- 
nately I have a complexion that does not need “ fixing ” but even 
if my coloung was not what it is I would nevei think of lowenng 
myself to “ fix ” it But I must tell you a joke that happened just 
the other day when Edith and I were out at lunch and there was' 
another gul m the restaurant whom Edie knew and she introduced 
her to me and I noticed how this girl kept staling at me and finally 
she begged my paidon and asked if she could ask me a peisonal 
question and I said yes and she asked me if my complexion was 
really “ mine ” I assured hei it was and she said : “ Well, I thought 
so because I did not think anybody could put it on so artistically. 
I certainly envy you ” Edie and I both laughed 

Well, if that girl envies me my complexion, why I envy you liv- 
ing m New York. Chicago is rather dirty though I don’t let that 
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part of it bother me as I bathe and change my clothing so often 
that the dirt does not have time to “ settle " Edie often sa}'s she 
cannot see hoiv I always keep so clean looking and says 1 always 
look like I had just stepped out of a band boz. She also calls me 
a fish (jokingly) because I spend so much time in the water. But 
seriously I do love to bathe and never feel so happy as when I have 
just " cleaned up ” and put on fresh clothing 

Edie has just gone out to see a picture and was cross at me be- 
cause I would not go with her. I told her I was going to write a 
letter and she wanted to know to whom and I told her and she said : 
“ You write to him so often that a person would almost think you 
was m love with him ” I just laughed and turned it off, but she 
does say the most embanassmg things and I would be angiy if it 
was anybody but she that said them 

Seriously I had much rather sit here and write letters or read 
or just sit and dream than go out to some crazy old picture show 
' except once m awhile I do like to go to the theater and see a good 
play and a specially a musical play if the music is catchy But as a 
' rule I am contented to just stay home and feel cozy and lots of 
evenings Edie and I sit here without saying haidly a word to each 
other though she would love to talk but she knows I had rather be 
quiet and she often says it is just like living with a deaf and dumb 
mute to live with me because I make so little noise round the apart- 
ment I guess I was born to be a home body as X so seldom care to 
go f<r gadding ” 

Though I do love to have company once m awhile, just a few con- 
genial fi lends whom I can talk to and feel at home with and play 
oaids or have some music My friends love to drop m here, too, 
as they say Edie and I always give them such nice things to eat. 
Though poor Edie has not much to do with it, I am afraid, as she 
hates anything connected with cooking which is one of the tilings 
I love best of anything and I often say that when I begin keeping 
house m my own home I will insist on doing most of my own v ork 
as I would take so much more mteiest m it than a servant, though 
I would want somebody to help me a little if I could afford it ns I 
often think a woman that does all hei own work is liable to get 
so tired that she loses interest m the bigger things of life like books 
and music. Though after all what bigger thing is there than home 
making a specially for a woman p 

T am sitting m the dearesf old chair that T bought ^lordn^ at 
a little store on the North Side That ism} one c.\fin\ a trance, buy 
mg furnituie and things for flic house, but I alwa} say it is ocob 
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omy m the long run as T will always have them and have use for 
them and when I can pick them up at a baigain I would bn silly 
not to. Though heaven knows I will ne\er be “ poor ” m regards 
to furmtuie and rugs and things like that as mother’s bot^e in 
Toledo is full of lovely things which she cajs she is going to gne 
to Sis and myself as soon as we have leal home* of oui own. She 
is going to give me the fust choice as I am her faun i to- She has 
the loveliest old things that you could not buy now foi lo\c or 
money including lovely old mgs and a piano which Sis wanted 
to have a player attachment put on it but I said it Mould he an 
insult to the piano so we did not get one. I am funny about 
things like that, a specially old furniture and feel towards them 
like people whom I love. 

Poor motliei, I am afiaid she won’t Inc much longer to enjoy 
her lovely old things as she has been suffering foi years from 
stomach trouble and the doctor says it lias been worse lately in- 
stead of better and her heait is weak besides I am going home to 
see her a few days this fall as it may be the last time. She is very 
cheerful and always says she is ready to go now as she has had 
enough ]oy out of life and all she would like would be to see her 
girls settled down m their owm homes befoi e she goes. 

There I go, talking about my domestic affairs again and I will 
bet you aie bored to death though peisonly I am nevei boied when 
my friends tell me about themselves But I won’t “rattle on” 
any longer, but will say good night and don’t forget to write and 
tell me how you come out with the song and thanks foi sending me 
the words to it. Will you write a song about me some time? I 
would be tin died to death » But I am aft aid I am not the kind 
of girl that mspiies men to wnte songs about them, but am 311st a 
quiet “ mouse ” that loves home and am not giddy enough to be 
the heroine of a song 

Well, Mi. Man, good night and don’t wait so long bcfoie wilting 
again to 

louis ( p ) 
Mabelle 

-\ 

N. Y , Sept. S. 

Dear Girlie : Well girlie have not got your last letter with me so 
cannot answer what was m it as I have <f 01 gotten if tlieie was any- 
thing I was supposed to answer and besides have only a little time 
to write as I have a date to go out on a party with the Sears We 
are going to the Georgie White show and afterwards somewheres 
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for supper. Sears is the boy who wrote the lync to my song and 
it is him and his sister I am going on the party with The sister is 
a cold fish that has no use lor men but she is show crazy and in- 
sists on Paul takemg hei to 3 or 4 ol them a week 

Paul wants me to give up my room heie and come and live with 
them as they have plenty of loom and I am running a little low 
on money but don’t know if I will do it or not as am ah aid I would 
freeze to death m the same house with, a girl like the sister as she 
is ice cold but she don’t hang lound the house much as she is al- 
ways takemg tups or going to shows or somewheres. 

So far we have not had no luck with the song. All the pub- 
lishers we have showed it to has went crazy ovei it but they won’t 
make the right kind of a deal with us and it they don’t loosen up 
and give us a decent royalty rate we aie libel to put the song out 
ourselves and show them up. The man up to Goebel’s told us the 
song was 0. K. and lie liked it but it was moie of a production 
number than anything else and ought to go m a show like the 
Follies but they won’t be m N. Y much longer and what we ought 
to do is hold it till next spring. 

Mean wile I am woikmg on some new numbers and also, have 
taken a position with the orchestra at the Wilton and am going to 
work there staitwg next week. They pay good money $60 and it 
will keep me going. 

Well girlie that is about all the news I believe you said your 
father was sick and hope he is better and also hope you aie getting 
along 0. K. and take care of yourself. When you have nothing 
else to do write to your friend, C has F. Lewis 

Chicago , III , Sept. 11. 

Dear Mr. Lewis * Your short note reached me yesterday and 
must say I was puzzled when I read it It sounded like you was 
mad at me though I cannot think of any reason why you should 
be If there was something I said m my last letter that offended 
you I wish you would tell me what it was and I will ask your par 
don though I cannot remember anything I could of said that you 
could take offense at. But If there was something, why I assure 
you, Mr. Lewis, that I did not mean anything by it. I certainly 
did not intend to offend you m any way 

Perhaps it is nothing I wiote you, but you are worried on ac- 
count of the publishers not treating you fair m regards to your 
song and that is why your letter sounded so distant. If that i* 
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the case I hope that by this time maUcis ha\e lorlifiod tlwm^lvcs 
and the futuie looks blighter. But anj May, Mi L'wn. don't 
allow yourself to worry ovei business eaics as they Mill all (w 
right m the end aud l‘alua>s think it n- silly im people io -worry 
themselves sick over tempoian Rouble*, but the lust wav !•* to 
« keep smiling ” and look foi the “Ml\or lining ” m Urn cloud. 
That is the way T always do and no matter wlml happen*. t man- 
age to smile and my gill fnend, Kdie, calls me »Sunn\ because 1 
always look on the bi lglit side. 

Remember also. Mi Lems, that $G0 is a snkiiy Hint a gnat 
many men would like to be getting and are li\ mg on less than that 
and suppoitmg a wife and family on it. 1 always sin tlmt a pei «<>n 
can get along on whaieiei amount they make if they manage 
things in the light w a} 

So if it is business Roubles, Mr Lewis. T s:r\ don’t wonv but 
look on tlie blight side But if it is something 1 wiote m my last 
lettei that offended you I wish ^ou Mould tell me what it was *o 
I can apologize as I assuie yon I meant nothing and would noi 
say anything to hui t you for the woild 

Please let me hear fiom you soon as I will not fool comfoi table 
until I know I am not to blame for the sudden change. 

Smeeiely, 
Mabelle Gillespie 

N. T. Scpf. 2!} 

Dear Miss Gillespie * Just a few lines to tell you the big news 
or at least it is big new r s to me I am engaged to be mamed to 
Paul Seais’ sister and w-e ai e going to be mai 1 led eailv next month 
and live m Atlantic City wdieie the orchestra I haie been playing 
with has got an engagement m one of the big cabai cts. 

I know this wnll be a suipnse to you as it w-as even a suipnse to 
me as I did not think I would evei have the neive to ask the gulie 
the big question as she was always so cold aud acted like I was ^ust 
m the way But she said she supposed she would have to many 
somebody some time and she did not dislike me as much as most of 
the othei men hei hi other hi ought lound aud she would many me 
with the understanding that she would not have to he a slave and 
work round the house and also I would have to take her to a show- or 
somewheres eveiy night and if I could not take her myself she 
would “ run wild ” alone. Atlantic City will he 0. K. for that as 
a lot of new shows opens down theie and she will he able to see 
them before they get to the big town. As for her being a slave, I 
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would hate to think of marrying a girl and then have them spend 
their lives m druggery round the house. We are going to live m a 
hotel till we find something better but will be m no huiry to start 
house keeping as we will have to buy all new furniture 

Betsy is some doll when she is all fixed up and believe me she 
knows how to fix heiself up. I don’t know what she uses but it 
is weather proof and I have been out m a ram storm with her and 
we both got drowned but her face stayed on I would almost think 
it was real only she tells me different 

Well girlie I may wnte to you again once in a wile as Betsy says 
she don’t give a damn if I write to all the girls m the woild just 
so I don’t make her read the answers but that is all I can think of 
to say now except good bye and good luck and may the right man 
come along soon and he will be a lucky man getting a girl that is 
such a good cook and got all that furnituie etc 

But just let me give } r ou a word of advice before I close and 
that is don’t never speak to strange men who you don’t know 
nothing about as the}' may get you wiong and think you are trying 
to make them It just happened that I knew better so you was 
lucky m my case but the luck might not last 

Youi friend, 

Chas F. Lewis 

Chicago, III , Sepl 27 

My Dear Mr. Lewis Thanks for your advice and also thank 
your fiance for her geneiosity m allowing you to continue ! your 
correspondence with hei “rivals,” but peisonly I have no desne 
to take advantage of that generosity as I ha\e something better 
to do than read letteis from a man like you, a specially as I have a 
man friend wlio is not so generous as Miss Sears and would 
strongly object to my continuing a correspondence with another 
man It is at his request that I am writing this note to tell you 

not to expect to hear from me again. 

Allow me to congratulate you on your engagement to Miss beais 
and I am sure she is to be congratulated too, though it I met the 
lady I would be tempted to ask her to tell me her secret, namely 
how she is going to “ run wild ” on $60. Sincerely, 

Mabelle Gillespie 
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“Mb Hazlett, shake hands with Jerry Morns and Prank Moon. 
I guess you've heard of the both of them.” 

The speaker was Louie Brock, producer of musical shows, who 
had cleared over half a million dollais m two years thiough the 
popularity of " Jersey Jane,” tunes by Morns and lyncs by Moon. 

They were m Block's inner office, the walls of which were 
adorned with autographed pictures of six or seven of the more 
celebrated musical comedy stars and a too-peifect likeness of 
Brock's wife, whom he had evidently married in a dense fog 
"Mr. Hazlett,” continued Brock, "has got a book which he 
wrote as a straight pla} r , but it struck me right off that it was great 
material for a musical, especially with you two fellas to do the 
numbers. It's a brand-new idear, entirely opposite fiom most of 
these here musical comedy books that's all the same thing and the 
public must be getting sick of them by this time Don't }*ou think 
so, Jerry?” ' 

“I certainly do,” the tunesmith replied. "Give us a good 
novelty story, and with what I and Prank can throw m there to 
jazz it up, we'll run till the theatre falls down ” 

" Well, Mr. Hazlett,” said Brock, " suppose you read us the 
book and we’ll see what the boys thinks of it ” 

Hazlett was quite nervous m spite of Brock's appioval of his 
work and the fact that friends to whom he had shown it had given 
*t high praise and congratulated him on his good fortune m get- 
ting a chance to collaborate with Morris and Moon — Morns, who 
had set a new style m melodies and rhythms and whose tunes made 
up sixty percent of all dance programs, and Moon, the ideal lyri- 
cist who could fit Jerry’s fast triplets with such cute-soundmg 
three-syllable rhymes that no one ever went to the considerable 
trouble of trying to find out what they meant. 

" I've tried to stay away from the stereotyped Cinderella theme,” 
fcaid Hazlett. " In my stoiy, the girl starts out -just moderately 
well off and winds up pool . She sacrifices everything foi love and 
the end finds her alone with hei lover, impovenshed but happy 
She- ” 

" Let's hear the book,” said the producer. 
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Hazlctt, mill tiemblmg fingers opened to the fil'd page of In”, 

script. _ ,, 

« Well,” lie began, “ the title is f Horn and the lir^L scene— — 

“Excuse me a minute,” Moms intei ruptcd. “1 piomi^nl a 
fella that I’d come over and look at a big second-hand Tnmdad 
Twelve Only eight giand and a bargain if there ever wn< mm. 
liey, Eiank ? ” 

“ Fll say iFs a baigam,” Moon agreed 

« The fella is going to hold it foi me till half-past three and jt- 
neaily three o’clock now. So if you don't mind. Mi. lla/leti. 1 
wish that instead of leading the book clear tluough, \ou'd kind 
of give us a land of a synopsis and it, will save time and we can 
tell just as good, hey, Fiank? ” 

“ Just as good,” said Moon 

“ All right, Mi. Hazlett,” Brock put m. “ Suppose you tell the 
story m your own way, with just the mam ldear and the situa- 
tions ” 

“ Well,” said HazAett, “ of course, as a shaight play, I w lotc it 
in three acts, but when Mr Block suggested that I make a musical 
show out of it, I cut it to two To stai t with, the old man, the girl's 
uncle, is an Insliman who came to this countiy when he was about 
twenty years old He worked haid and he was tlnifty and finally 
he got into the building business for lnmsclf. He’s pietty well- 
to-do, hut he’s avancious and not satisfied with the three or four 
hundred thousand he’s saved up He meets another Irish immi- 
grant about Ins own age, a politician wlio lias a lot to say about the 
letting of big city building conti acts. This man, Collins, bad a 
handsome young son, John, twenty-tin ee or twenty-four. 

“The old man, the gill’s uncle — their name is Crowley- — lie 
tries Ins hardest to get in strong with old Collms so Collins will 
land him some of the city contracts, but Collins, though lie’s veiy 
friendly all the while, he doesn’t do Crowley a bit of good m a 
business w r ay. 

“Well, Crowley gives a paity at Ins house for a crowd of Ins 
Irish fuends m Hew York, young people and people Ins owrn age, 
and during the paity young John Collms sees a picture of Crow- 
ley’s beautiful niece, Hora She’s still m Ii eland and has never 
been to this country. Young Collms asks Crowley wlio it is and he 
tells him and young Collms says she is the only girl he will evei 
mairy 

Crowley then figures to lnmself that if lie can connect up with 
the Collinses by having Ins niece mairy young John, he can land 
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just about all the good contracts theie are. So he cables for Nora 
to come over and pay him a visit She comes and things happen 
.lust as Crowley planned — John and Noia fall m love 

“Now there’s a big dinner and dance m honor of the Mayor 
and one of the guests is Dick Peieival, a transplanted Englishman 
who has made fifty million dollais m the sugar business He also 
falls m love with Nora and confesses it to her uncle Old Crowley 
has always hated Englishmen, but his avarice is so strong that he 
decides Nora must get rid of John and marry Dick Nora refuses 
to do this, sa3 r mg John is * her man 5 and that she will marry him 
or nobody. 

“ Crowley forbids her to see John, but she meets him whenever 
she can get out. The uncle and niece had a long, stubborn battle 
of wills, neither yielding an inch Finally John’s father, old Col- 
lins, is caught red-handed m a big bribery scandal and sent to the 
penitentiary. It is also found out that he has gambled away all 
his mone}* and John is left without a dime 

“ Crowley, of couise, thinks this settles the argument, that Nora 
won’t have anything moie to do with a man whose father is a crook 
and broke besides, and he gets up a paity to announce the engage- 
ment between hei and Dick Nora doesn’t mterfeie at all, but in- 
sists that young John Collms be invited When the announcement 
is made, Nora says her uncle has got the name of her fiance wrong , 
she has been engaged to John Collms since the first day she came 
to the United States, and if he will still have her, she is his Then 
she and John walk out alone into the woild, leaving Dick disap- 
pointed and Crowley m a good old-fashioned Irish rage ” 

“ Well, boys,” said Brock, after a pause, “ what do you think 
of it?” 

The “ boys ” wei e silent 

“You see,” said Brock, “for natural ensembles, you got the 
first party at What’s-his-name’s, the scene on the pier when the 
gal lands from Ii eland, the Mayoi’s party at some hotel maybe, 
and another party at What’s-his-name’s, only this time it’s out- 
doors at his country place You can have the boy sing a love-song 
to the picture before he evei sees the gal , you can make that the 
melody you want to carry clear through You can have love duets 
betv een she and the boy and she and the Englishman You can 
'Kite a song like f East Side, West Side ’ for the Mayoi’s party 

“ You can write a corking good number for the pier scene, where 
tfie people of all nationalities are-meetmg their lelatives and 
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friends. And you can xun wild with all the good Irish tunes in 
the world/' 

« Wlieie’s your comic? ” inquired Morris 
“ ]Mr. Uazlett forgot to mention the comic," Brock said. “ Tie’s 
an old Irishman, a pal of Whal’s-his-nnmc’s a kind of a JiggsY 
“People don’t want an lush comic these dajs/' said Mon is. 
« Can’t you make him a Wop or a ITocb p ” 

" I’d have to lewnte the pait,” said Ila/lett. 

“No you wouldn’t,” said Moms “ Gne him the same lines 
with a diffeient twist to them.” 

“ It leally would be bettei/' Block put m, “ if vou could change 
him to a Ileeb or even a Dutchman I’\ e got to ha\ e a spot for Joe 
Stem and he’d be a tenable flop as a Tin he} ” 

“And listen,” said Moms “What aie you going to do with 
Enriqueta p ” 

“ Gosh * I’d foigot her entiioly ! ” said Block. “ Of course 
we’ll have to make 100m for her.” 

“ Who is she? ” Ila/lett mquned. 

“ The best gal m Spain,” said Bi oek “ I brought her o\ ei here 
and I’m paying her two thousand dollais e\ciy week, with noth- 
ing for hei to do You’ll ha\e to wnte m a pait foi hei.” 

“Write m a part 1 ” exclaimed Morris. “ She’ll play the lead 
or she won't play ” 

“But how r is a Spanish gnl going to play Noia Ciow'lcyJ’ ” 
asked Ilaz'ett 

“Why docs youi dame have to he Noia Ciowley?” Morns re- 
torted. “ Why docs she have to lie lush at all ? ” 

“ Because her unc e is Irish ” 

“ Make him a S] a maid, too ” 

“Yes, and listen,” said Moon “ While you’ie making the gal 
and hei uncle Spamaids, make youi hoy a wop If ^ou do that, 
I and Jeriy have got a numbei that’ll put your tioupe ovei with 
a bang’ Play it for them, Jeriy ” 

Moms went to the piano and played some mti oductory chords. 
“ This is a gieat break of luck,” said Moon, “ to have a number 
ah early wntten that fits right into the pictuie Of couise. I’ll 
pohsli the lync up a little moie and I want to explain that the boy 
sings pait of the lines, the gal the lest. But lieie’s about how it 
is Let’s go, Jen v 1 ” 

Morns repeated his mtioduction and Moon began to sing: 

“Somewhere in the old world 
You and I belong 
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It vnll be a gold v, or Id, 

Full of light, and song 

Why not let’s divide oui time 

Between j'our nufne land and min e? 

Mo\ e from Italy to Spam, 

Then back to Italy again ? 

' “In sann} r Italy, 

My Spanish queen, 

You’ll fit so piettilv 

In that glonous scene 

Yon will >nng me ‘La Paloma’; 

I wall sing you ‘Cara Roma’, 

We will build a little home, a 
Bungalow serene 
Then in the P^ienees, 

Somewhere m Spam, 

We'll rest our weary knees 
Dow n in Lovers’ Lane, 

And w lien the breakers roll a- 
Cro c s the azure sea, 

Espanola, Gorgonzola, 

Spain and Italy’- ” 

“ A wow T 1 ” cried Block “ Congi atulations, Jerry ! You, too. 
Prank 1 What do ^ou think ol that one, Mr Hazlett? ” 

“ Very nice,” said Hazlett “ The tune sounds like f Sole Mio ’ 
and f La Paloma/ ” 

“ It sounds like them both and it’s better than either,” said the 
coniposei . 

“ That one numbei makes oui troupe, J erry,” said Brock. 
“ Vou don’t need anything else ” 

“But we’ve got something else, hey, Fiank?” 

“ You mean c Montgomery ’ ? ” said Moon. 

“ Yeli ” 

“Let’s hear it,” requested Brock 

“ It’ll take a dingo comic to smg it ” 

“ Well, Joe Stem can do a dmge ” 

“ I’ll say he can > I like him best m blackface And he’s just 
the boy to put over a numbei like this ” 

Morris played anothei introduction, strains that Hazlett was 
sure he had heaid a hundred times befoie, and Moon was off again : 

“I want to go to Alabam’ 

That’s where my lovin’ sweetheart am, 

And won’t she shout and dance for joy 
To see once more her lovin’ boy f 
I’ve got enough saved up, I guess, 
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To buy her shoes and a bran-new dress 
She’s black as coal, and yet I think 
When I walk m, she’ll be tickled pink 

“Take me to Montgomery 
Wheie it’s always summery 
New York’s just a mummriy 
Give me life that’s real 
New York fields arc rotten fields 
Give me those forgotten fields, 

I mean those thcie cotton holds, 

Selma and Mobile 
I done been aw nv so long , 

Never thought I'd staj so long 
Tram, you’d better race along 
To my honey lamb 
Train, you mal e it. snappy till 
(‘Cause I w r on’t be happy till) 

I am m the capital, 

Montgomery, Alabam’ ” 

“ Another knock-out 1 ” said Brock enthusiastically <c Boys 
either one of those numbers are bettei than anything m UToisey 
Jane ’ Eithei one of them will put oui tioupe ovei. And the two 
of them together m one show 1 Well, it’s m 1 ” 

Hazlett musteied all lus com age 

“ They’ie a couple of mighty good songs,” he said. “ But 1 
don’t exactly see how they’ll fit ” 

“ Mr Hazlett,” said Jeny Morns “ I undei stand this is >oui 
first experience with a musical comedy. I’ve had fn e successes ir> 
foui yeais and could have had five moie if I wanted to woik that 
hard I know the game hackwauls and I hope you won’t take of- 
fense if I tell you a little something about it ” 

“ I’m always glad to learn,” said Hazlett 
u Well, then,” said Moms , <c you’ve got a gieat hook there, with 
a good novelty idear, but it won’t go without a few changes, 
changes that you can make m a half-hour and not detiact anything 
fiom the novelty In fact, they will add to it. While you weie 
telling your stoiy, I was thinking of it from the practical angle, 
the angle of show business, and I believe I can put my finger light 
on the spots 1 that have got to he fixed 

“ In the first place, as Home has told you, lie’s got a conti act 
with Enriqueta and she won’t play any secondary parts That means 
youi heroine must he Spanish Well, why not make her uncle her 
fathei and have him a Spaniard, running a Spanish lestaurant 
somewhere down-town? It’s a small restaurant and he 311st gets ' 
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by. He has to use her as cashier and she sits in the window wheie 
the people going past can see her. 

“ One day the boy, who is really an Italian count — we'll call him 
Count Pizzola — lie is udmg alone m a taxi and he happens to 
look in the window and see the gal He falls m love with her at 
first sight, ordeis the driver to stop and gets out and goes m the 
restaurant He sits down and has Ins lunch, and while he is eat- 
ing we can put in a novelty dance number with the boys and gals 
from the offices that are also lunching m this place 

“ When the number is over, I'd have a comedy scene between 
Stem, who plays a dmge waiter, and, say, a German customer who 
isn't satisfied with the food or the check or something. Louie, 
who would you suggest for that part ? " 

“ How about Charlie Williams ? " said Brock 
“ Great ! " said Morris “ Well, they have this argument and 
the dmge throws the waiter out The sciap amuses Pizzola and 
the gal, too, and they both laugh and that brings them together. 
He doesn't tell her he is a count, but she likes him pretty neai as 
well as he likes her. They gab a while and then go into the Spanish 
number I just played lor you 

“ Now, m your story, you've got a boat scene where the gal is 
landing from Ireland. You'd better forget that scene There was 
a boat scene m * Sunny ' and a boat scene m £ ’ Hit the Deck,' and 
a lot of other troupes. We don't wan't anything that isn't our own. 
But Pizzola is anxious to take the gal out somewhere and let's see 
— Frank, where can he take her? '' 

“ Why not a yacht ? " suggested Moon 

“ Great ! He invites her out on a yacht, but he's got to pretend 
it isn't his own yacht He borrowed it from a friend She re- 
fuses at first, saying she hasn't anything to wear She's poor, 
see ? So he tells her his sister has got some sport clothes that will 
fit her. He gets the clothes for her and then we have a scene m 
hei loom where she is putting them on with a bunch of girl friends 
helping her. We'll write a number for that 

“ Now the clothes he gave her are really his sister's clothes and 
the sister has carelessly left a beautiful brooch pinned m them. We 
go to the yacht and the Spanish dame knocks everybody dead They 
put on an amateur show That will give Ennqueta a chance for 
a couple more numbers She and Pizzola are getting more and 
more stuck on each other and they repeat the Spanish song on the 
yacht, in the moonlight 

“ There's a Frenchman along on the party who is greatly at- 
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ti acted by Ennqueta’s looks Tlie Fienchman bates Pizrola lie 
lias found out m some way that Enuqueta is wearing Piz/ola’s 
sistei’s clothes and he notices the diamond biooch He figine- 
that it he can steal it off of hci, why suspicion will be east on the 
gal liei self on account of liei being poor, and Pizzola, thinking hci 
a thief, won’t have anything moie to do with hoi and ho the 
Frenchman, can have her So, dining a dance, he manages to 
steal the biooch and he puts it. m his pocket 

“ Of couise Pizzola’s sister is also on the yachting paih. All 
of a sudden she misses hex biooch She iccalls baling leit it m 
the clothes she lent to Enuqueta She goes to Em lqueta and asks 
her for it and the pool Spanish dame can’t find it Then Pi/zola’s 
sister calls her a thief and Pizzola himself can’t help thinking 
she is one 

“ They demand that she be searched, but lather than submit to 
that indignity, she lnibes a sailoi to take liei off the vicht m a 
small launch and the last we see of liei she's climbing oiei board 
to get into the launch while the rest of the party aie all abusing 
liei That’s your fiist act cuitam 

“ I’d open the second act with a paddock scene at ihe Saratoga 
lace-tiack We’ll wnte a jockey numbei and have about eight hoys 
and maybe twenty-four gals m jockey suits. Emiqueta's father 
has gone broke m the lestanrant business and lie’s up heie looking 
foi a 30b as assistant trainer or something. He used to tiam 
hoises for the hull-lights m Spam 

“The gal is along with linn and they mn into the Eicncliman 
that stole the brooch The Fienchman tnes to make love to the 
gal, hut she won’t have anything to do with lnm While they aie 
talking, who should come up hut Pizzola * He is willing to make 
up with Enuqueta even though he still thinks liei a thief She 
won’t meet his advances 

“He asks the Fienchman foi a light. The Frenchman lias a 
patent lighter and in pulling it out of Ins pocket, he pulls the 
brooch out, too Then Pizzola lealizes wliat an injustice he lias 
done the gal and he pietty neai goes down on Ins knees to liei, but 
she has been badly hurt and won’t foigive him yet 

Now we have a scene 111 the cafe m the club-house and Stem 
is one of the waiteis theie He sings the Montgomeiy number 
wnth a ehoius of waiteis and luncheis and at the end of the num- 
bei he and the Spanish gal aie alone on the stage 

Sue asks lnm if he is really going to Montgomery and lie says 
yes and she says she and liei father will go with him. She is a ns- 
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ions io go some place whei e there is no danger of running into 
the Fienehman 01 Pizzola. 

"The third scene m the second act ought to be a plantation m 
Alabama. Stem is working theie and the negioes are having a 
celebration or revival of some kind Louie, you can get a male 
quartet to smg us some spnituals 

"'Enriqueta’s father has landed a 30b as cook at the plantation 
and she is helping with the housework Pizzola and his sister fol- 
low her to Montgomeiy and come out to see her at the plantation 
" They are about to go up on the porch and mqune for her when 
they hear hei singing the Spanish number This pioves to Pizzola 
that she still loves him and he finally gets his sister to plead with 
her for forgiveness She forgives him He tells her who he ieali3 r 
is and how much dough he’s got And that pretty near waslies 
us up ” 

" But liow about our Japanese number? ” said Moon 
"That’s light,” Moms said "We’ll have to send them to 
Japan befoie we end it I’ve got a cheny-blossom numbei that 
must have the light setting. But that’s easy to fix. You make 
these few changes I’ve suggested, Mr. Hazlett, and I feel that 
we’ve got a hit 

" And I want to say that your book is a whole lot bettei than 
most of the books they hand us. About the fella falling in love 
with the gal’s picture — that’s a novelty idear ” 

Hazlett said good-by to his producer and collaborators, went 
home by taxi and called up Ins bootlegger 

" Hairy,” he said, " what kind of whiskey have you got ? ” 

" Well, Mr Hazlett, I can sell you some good Scotch, but I ain’t 
so sure of the rye. In fact. I’m kind of scared of it ” 

" How soon can you bring me a case ? ” 

" Right off quick It’s the Scotch you want, ain’t it ? ” 

" No,” said Hazlett " I want the rye ” 




XXX 

MAH K OT OVERBOARD 

Bex Brainabd posed for the newspaper photogiaphers on tlie 
deck of the Gargantua, saying to himself “ There’s a picture foi 
page one — * Young Kovelist Kills Himself at Sea.’ ” 

He vent into his cabin and opened his two bags In one weie 
a couple of clean handkeiclnefs. The other was empty. He would 
tell the steward he had come m a terrible hurry, had not had time 
to pack The tiuth was that after eleven o’clock that night he 
would need nothing m the world, not even the clothes he was wear- 
ing He wondeied vacantly how long a man’s clothes outlasted 
his body r in salt water. 

He sat down on the bed and felt piessmg against him the little 
gun lie had bought on Third Avenue a week ago, the day when he 
had planned this thing he was going to do He would have been 
*- week dead now but tor Ins not exceptional aversion to funerals 
and Ins preference to die at sea, and the added fact that it was 
not quite a year since he had taken out insurance for $10,000 m 
m favoi of Ins mother and sister and the suicide clause would still, 
five days ago/have been m force. The mother and sister had very 
little and he realized that he was hurting them enough by just 
Jailing himself without, m addition, leaving them penniless 
His plan had been carefully made. The Gaigantua, on which 
his friend Phil Runyon was purser, would dock on the eighth and 
sail again on the tenth, just a week after his Thud Avenue shop- 
ping tour. He would be on board and would have Phil for a wit- 
ness of his death to avoid any balking on the part of the insurance 
company. And he would spend the intervening days and nights ^ 
m boundless drinking, such as would cause him to be remembered 
around Hew Yoik as something more than the writer of two popu- 
lar books and one which no publisher would accept (Perhaps 
they would accept it when he had made his name better known by 
doing what he was about to do , if so, the royalties would help his 
poor mother and sister ) 

Well, he had had his orgy, opening and closing day clubs and 
night clubs till early yesterday morning, when he had been taken 
home and put to bed by his friend the purser after a party of whose 
details he remembered nothing at all 

385 
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The Gaigantua was gliding smoothly out of New Yoik Harbor. 
Ben Bramaid went into the lounge and ordei cd three quick di inks 
to steady his hand so that lie might wnte farewell letter s to the 
membeis of his family and to the Gnl w hose heai i less 1 1 eatment of 
him had made life intolerable Ills last act would he to entrust 
these letteis to good old Phil Runyon, just previous to his em- 
barkation to another World. 

To Ins mother and sistei he explained the reasons for Ins deed 
— the failure of his latest and greatest woik to wm appreciation,, 
and tlie loss of the most wonderful and lovable of all gills lie 
asked their forgiveness He knew they would understand 

To the Girl he wrote over two thousand woi ds that would make 
hex at least a little bit soiry even if she weie i eally ns hai d-lieai ted 
as she had appeared at their last meeting. (The Gnl was Pauline 
Bannin of the choms of “ Hit the Deck ” and he might have known 
that a chorus gnl, what with making quick changes and one thing 
and another, would never have time to digest two thousand words, 
especially as the ordinal y daily extent of her leading w as the cap- 
tions m an evening tabloid.) 

The bugle blew for dinner, hut of what use was dinner to a man 
who had only four hours more to live 9 What Biainard needed 
was enough Scotch to sustain his resolution, for it really is tough 
to pass out at the age of thirty, when you are a genius and tlieie 
is so much good wilting God wants you to do. It was this feai 
of weakening at the last moment ihat had influenced him to buy 
a gun He was an excellent swimmei and if he toppled overboard 
without shooting himself first, a natnial instinct oi self-pieserva- 
tion might keep him afloat until the Gargantuan sailois had res- 
cued lnm 


He had had one dunk and was about to order another when a 
strangei stopped at Ins^table, a man of robust health, apparently 
about fifty-five yeais old 

“ Do you mind if I jom you 9 ” lie asked « I am all alone and 
I like company when I have a dunk.” 


Bramaid was going to lie and say he expected a friend, hut it 
occuried to him that the time would pass moie quickly if lie had 
someone to talk to ; listen to, rather, for he was not m a mood to 
do much talking himself 

Sit down,” he invited “ I am 01 dering a Scotch high-ball, 
i eihaps you d lathei have a cocktail.” 

No, make ltjtwo high-balls,” said the sti anger, and added to 
the waiter, “ Bring me the check ” 
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" You can buy the next one/’ Biamard said. “I suppose we 
ought to mtioduee ouiselves I am Beniamin Bramard, of New 
Yoik ” 

" Not Benjamin Bramaid the autlioi f ” the other exclaimed. 
"Why, I lead two of youi books and enjoyed them immensely 
But I certainly never would have guessed you were such a young 
man , your novels show such a wide knowledge of life ” 

" I guess I’ve lived 1 ” said Bramard with a bitter smile. 

"My name/’ said his new companion, "is Fred Lemp. Fm 
just a plain business man, with very little business,' ” he added 
good-naturedly. 

" Where are you bound for ? ” Bramard inquired 
" Pans,” said Lemp. " Pans and Chateau-Thierry. And 
you ? ” a 1 

Bramard’s face woie a queer expression. "I don’t know,” he 
said 

" You don’t know f ” 

" I only know that it’s a long way off,” said Bramard 
" Oh, I suppose you are just" wandering around, m search of 
material for a new book ” 

" I have written my last book.” 

" You mustn’t say that 1 A man your age and with your talent ! 
You owe it to the world to keep on writing ” 

" Thank you, but I am sure I don’t owe the world anything.” 
They had had four drinks and Bramard was now ordering an- 
other. 

" I don’t know whether I’d better or not,” said Lemp hesitantly 
" I hardly ever drink more than three, because after three I get 
talky and bore everybody to death ” 

" It doesn’t matter to me if you get talky,” said Bramard, and 
added to himself . " I don’t have to listen to j r ou ” 

"Well, it’s on your own head,” said Lemp, and ordered Ins 
fifth high-ball. 

" Mr. Lemp,” Bramard said, " what would you do Never 
mind I guess I’m getting too talky myself ” 

" Not at all,” said Lemp " I’d like to hear what you were go- 
ing to ask me ” 

" Well, I was going to ask what you would do if you were jm 
artist m a ceitam line and nobody appi eciated your work 
" I’d keep at it anyway if I knew it was good work 
" I wasn’t through. What would you do if you suddeuly real- 
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ized yon weie an unappreciated artist, and then, on top of that, a 
Girl bioke your heait ? ” 

“ Is this autobiogiaplncal? ” 

" Peiliaps.” 

"Well, Pd try my best to foiget her and Pd go ahead and do 
such masteiful work that she would be very sorry for v hat she 
had done to me.” 

" Eorget her ! ” Biamaid's tone was bitter m the extreme 
They were awaiting a sixth dunk. 

"You said you weie going to Ch.lteau-Thierry. 1 was m the 
fight there I wish Pd been killed * ” 

" My boy was,” said Lemp. 

" Are you going to visit the grave ? ” 

" Yes, and also to visit a little Frenchwoman who ought to have 
been his wife Evei} r yegr I pay her a call, to see if theie is any- 
thing I can do for her and her child. Eveiy ^ ear 1 ti 3* to coax her 
back to Amenca with me, but she won’t leave France I wish she 
would. Pm all alone now and the youngs! ei — he’s nine years old 
he’s a mighty cute kid and would be company foi me A man 
gets lonesome sometimes. And my wife is woisc than dead. She 
has lost hei mind and has to be kept in a pnvate sanitarium.” 

" Are you allowed to see liei ? ” 

1 do see her twice a year, on her bnthday and on our anni- 
versary But I might as well stay away She has no idea who I 

am Poor Margaiet! She is almost as beautiful as the day I 
met her.” J 


" What type ? ” 

I suppose you would call hei an lush type — black hair and 
blue eyes Just the type my fiist wife was ; m fact, I believe it was 
her resemblance to Edith that made me fall m love with her ” 
f ti-™ old was youi fiist wife when she died ? ” 

She didn’t die P001 Edith ’ I guess it was mostly my fault 
She was too young to mairy, too young to know her own mind 
6 fi ad hVed t° get hei a little ovei a year, she fell desperately 

“ess ao^ntocT” * “ Tlte fleqUently to the W - a 

" Did she lun away with him ? ” 

M ‘'J“ k e i lad mo 'f money than I I don’t mean to say that 
, , laCG „ ’ ’ u she did like good times and our mar- 

ttraits rathei iIkH P® u °d when I was m desperate financial 
itraits, rathei, just before that period, for naturally, if I had 
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known what was going to happen, I wouldn’t have married her.” 

“ What did happen ? ” asked Bramard, sipping his eighth dr ink . 

" You are an inquisitive young man.” 

" Oh, if you’d rather not tell me ” 

" I might as well. I warned you I’d get talky. Well, my young- 
est brother went wiong He was cashier m a small bank, out on 
Long Island, and he embezzled to the extent of twenty thousand 
dollars. He had gambled it all away at the race-tracks and m 
order to keep him out of jail, I liquidated all my assets and bor- 
rowed three thousand from a friend to make up the amount I 
did it more for my mother’s sake than for his , I knew that if she 
heard that he had stolen, it would kill her ” Lemp brushed a hand 
across his eyes. " She found out about it anyway, and it did kill 
her.” 

" Horrible ! ” 

" I worked like the devil to get back on my feet, and I did it. 
But it was too late Edith had gone ” 

" What do you say if we have a drink ? ” 

" I say yes.” 

"And how long after that did you get married the second 
time ? ” 

" Four years, and the same thing nearly happened again My 
other brother, older than I, fell in love with a woman m Garden 
City, another man’s wife The husband found it out and there was 
a fight m which my brother shot the husband dead There was no 
chance m the world of my brother’s getting off, but I felt it my 
duty to give him the best counsel obtainable He had no money 
himself. I paid two lawyers forty thousand and my brother went 
to the chair. Well, I learned afterwards that on the very same day 
my brother committed murder, Margaret, my second wife, be- 
came fuendly with a piano tuner. Of course he had nothing ex- 
cept his wages and she was not fool enough to give me up for him. 
But when those lawyers had taken all my capital she would have 
left me if Providence had not intervened. The piano tuner was 
hit by a truck on the Fifty-ninth Street bridge and lost lus 
hearing.” 

"Did you have any other children besides the boy killed m the 
war ? 33 

"Yes, a girl But I’d rather not talk about her. Oh, well, 
what does it matter'’ Miriam was oui fiist-born, a yeai and a 
half older than my son. One da} r she was diivmg a cai up m 
Westchester County, going forty or fifty miles an hour, when she 
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was stopped by a handsome young motorcycle policeman, and the 
Tascal told liei he would let her oft’ if she would he his gnl. 

« She said to him, £ T don’t know what ) ou mean hv bemtr vour 
girl, but 1 think you le awfully niec-lookmg and Ud ju^t <~oon 
be youi wife.’ They were man led and had Ihioe ehildicn Ihen 
it w f as discovered that he had another wife and family ni Aid<do\. 
He was sent to jail, she is a stenographs m an msuiancc office 
down-town and I am supporting the kiddies ” 

Biamard consumed his twelfth dunk, then jumbled awkwardly 
m Ins pocket and di ew out his gun. 

“ Mr. Lumps,” he said, “ I’m going to ask you to do me n far 01 . 
Put this right m your mouth, aim it upwards and shoot.’* / 
“What are you talking about. boy 9 Do you want me to com- 
mit suicide 9 Why, I*m only sixty-one yeais old and having a 
damn good time * ” 

"You do as I say and do it right m heie so we won’t lose the 
gun I’m going to need it mvself at eleven o'clock ” 

“ What for 9 ” i 

“ To do the same thing you’ie going to do.” 
u But I’m not going lo do anything except go to bed What you 
mtepd to do is none of my business, though I w ould suggest that 
as you still have over tw T o horns and a halt to wait you go to voui 
eabm and take a nap and leave a call for eleven. I've always heard 
that the time to kill yourself wutli the best lesults is right after a 
nice nap ” 

Bramaid had already staited on one. hut Lemp and a steward 
managed to get Ins 100m key out of his pocket and aiouse him 
sufficiently to be conducted to the cabm, partly undressed and laid 
, on his bed. Lemp then returned to the lounge and was soon "joined 
by Phil Runyon 

“ He’s safe for the night anyway,” said Lemp. 

“ You’ve done a good job. Pied, and I’m giateful to you,” said 
the puiser 

“ I made him cry twice, and there weie three 01 four times when 
I nearly bioke down myself Here’s Ins gun ” 

All light; I’ll take cliaige of it if you’ie sure you don’t want 
it Though I don't know’" what good it would do you, as I emptied 
it yesteiday morning after Pd got him to sleep, and I don’t think 
we re selling any ammunition on the Gaigantua, except what 
comes m bottles That was a great party he took me on night be- 
fore last He insisted on dragging me to some night club and 
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who should be theie but this dame that’s turned him down. She 
was with a man who could have been hei lather, but wouldn't want 
to if he A\as sobei. I sweai, Fred, she must be the managers 
wife's sister evei to land a job in what they tell me is a pietty 
chorus 

“ He was going to their table and make a scene, but I told him 
it would be cowardly to pick on a man as old as that I finally got 
her eye and gave hei the office to duck, and when she saw who was 
with me, she didn't hesitate a minute 

“ Pretty soon Ben was woise than I evei saw him He had his 
suicide plan all worked out and he gave me the details, thinking 
I was somebody else He talked like this . 

“ f I haven't much longer to live,' he said ‘ In fact, this is the 
last time 3 r ou'll see me I've got it all fixed up to kill myself and 
a good old pal of mine is going to help me. I've bought a gun; 
it's over m my room now, all loaded and waiting for me Well, 
this pal of mine is Phil Runyon, purser on the Gargantua, and 
she sails day after tomorrow. I'm going to be aboard and I'll 
make a date to meet Phil when we're out at sea and I'll coax him 
to one of the decks, telling him I want to discuss something with 
him where we can't be overheard Then I'll sit up on the rail and 
I'll sit so that when I shoot myself, I'll be bound to fall overboard. 
You see, I've got to have him theie, or somebody else that knows 
me, so there won't be any trouble about my msuiance How is 
that for an idea ? ' 

“ Imagine him asking me what kind of an idea I thought it 
was 1 

^ " And the funny part, along about five o'clock, when I finally 
succeeded m getting him out of the place, he knew me and was call- 
ing me Phil and talking about othei times we'd been out together. 

"Yesterday afternoon I called up his hotel and made sure he 
' was out, then I went there and fixed it with a bell-hop and porter 
to go up m his room after he left this morning and pack up enough 
stuff for him to make the trip with and have it sent down to the 
ship m my name. He thinks he hasn't any baggage, but he's got 
enough to go over and back with, and I leally think the dossing 
will do him a lot of good. Though wi iters aie mostly all nutty 
and you nevei know what to expect of them '' 

" I haven't told you," said Lemp, “ that when I was through 
with my story, he gave me the gun and oidered me to use it on 
myself " 

" Oh, Ben was always a generous boy," said Runyon. “ It sur- 
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prises me that he didn’t offer to take 3011 out on dock, shoot yon 
and throw you off the ship.” 

“ Listen ’” said Lem]) “ I need one move drink for coinage and 
then I’ve got to find my wife and take my scolding. I explained 
to her that I’d met a man I thought I could do <01110 business with 
and I might not he in foi dinner But what good is t hat explana- 
tion eoing to be when she secs me? ” 

“Piobably none/’ Runyon said clioeifnllv “tint ihe drink is 
on me.” 

About noon next day Biamaid woke up, summoned his steward 
and oideied him to send the pui per to his cabin 

“Phil,” he said when Runyon amved. “didn’t we have an 
engagement last night ? ” 

“ Yes, but you went to bed long liofoie your bedtime.” 

“ Phil, wdicie did that steamer tiunk come fiom? ” 

“ I suppose it came liom youi hotel ” 

“ I didn’t bring any baggage except those two empty bags ” 

“ Lid you plan ciossmg the ocean w ithout baggage? ” 

“ I didn’t plan crossing tlie ocean And another thing, who wa« 
the fella I w r as with all evening, a fella about sixtv jeais old, 
named Limp or Letup 01 something? ” 

“ Oh,” said Runyon, “ that’s Fred Lemp, a big hosieiy maim, 
facturci fiom up-state ” 

“ Say, he’s had a tough life. He told me all about it He told 
me stuff enough i‘01 a whale of a novel ” 

“ Why don't you tvrile it? ” 

“Because I can’t remembei a woid he said.” 

“ Well,” said Runyon “ w r e’ll get 3011 together again some 
time ” 

Do that, Phil,” said Biamaid “But make it out on deck 
where he can’t oidei so rnauy dunks A man as old as lie ought 
not to dunk so much It’s liable to get him.” 
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A CADDY’S DIARY 


Wed. Apr. If 

I am 16 of age and am a caddy at the Pleasant View Golf Club but 
only temporary as I expect to soon land a job some wheres os asst 
pro as mj game is good enough now to be a pro but to young look' 
mg My pal Joe Bean also su\ s I ha\c not got enough swell head 
to make a good pro but suppose that will come m time, Joe is a 
w 7 ise cracker 

But fiist will put dowm how I come to be v'riteing this diary, we 
ha\ e got a member name Mr Colby w ho w'rites ai tides m the news- 
paper and I hope for his sakes that he is a better winter then he 
plays golf but anv way I cadded foi him a good many times last yr 
and today he was out for the first time this yr and I cadded for him 
and we got talking about this in that and something w r as mentioned 
in legards to the golf ai tides by Alex Laird that comes out every 
Sun m the papei Mr Colby writes lus articles for so I asked Mr 
, Colby did he know' how much Laird got paid for the articles and he 
said he did not know but supposed that Laird had to split 50-50 
with who ever w r rote the ai tides for him So I said don t he write 
the articles himself and Mr Colby said why no he guessed not 
Laird may be a master mind in regards to golf he said, but that is 
no sign he can write about it as very few men can write decent let 
alone a pro Wnteing is a nag 
How do you learn it I asked him 

Well he said read what other people writes and study them and 
write things yourself, and maybe you will get on to the nag and 

maybe you wont , . T , , . . , 9 

Well Mr Colby I said do you think I could get on to it? 

Why he said smilemg I did not know that w r as your ambition to 

be a writer , , 

Not exactly w r as my reply, but I am going to be a golf pio m^se 
and maybe some day I will get good enough so as the papers will 
want I should write them articles and if I can learn to write them 
myself why I will not have to hue another writer and split with 
them 
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Well said Mr Colby sufficing ( \ ou ha\e 'certainly got the light 
tempei ament for a pro, they aic all big hcui ted felloes 

But listen Mr Colby I said if I want to Icain it would not do me 
no good to copy dow n wdiat other w riters ha\ c w rote, w hat i w ould 
have to do would be write things out of my own head 
That is true said Mr. Colby 
Well I said what could X vnte about’ 

Well said Mr Colby why don't von keep a diary and c\ cry night 
after your supper set down and wnte what happened that day and 
write who you cadded for and what they done only leave me out 
of it And you can write down what people say and what \ ou think 
and etc , it wall be tlie best kind of practice for > ou , and once in a 
wile you can bung me join writemgs and I will tell \ ou the truth 
if they aie good or rotten 

So that is how I come to be wnfemg this chary is so as I can get 
some piactice wmteing and maybe if 1 keep at it long enough 1 can 
get on to the nag. 


I'nday, Apr 1/, 

We been havemg Apr shorvers for a couple daj s and nobody out 
on the course so they lias been nothing happen that I could write 
down in my chary but dont w r ant to leave it go to long oi w ill never 
learn the trick so will tiv and write a few r lines about a caddys life 
and some of our membeis and etc 
Well I and Joe Bean is the 2 oldest caddj s m the club and I been 
caddmg now' foi 5 yrs and quit school 3 yrs ago tho my mother did 
not like it for me to quit but my father said lie can read and w T rite 
and figure so what is the use m keeping him theie any longer as 
greek and latm dont get you no ciedit at the grocei, so they lied 
about my age to the trunce officer and I been caddmg eveiy yr from 
Match till Nov and the rest of the winter I work mound Ileismans 
store m the village 

Duremg the time I am caddmg I genally always manage to play 
at lease 9 holes a day myself on wk days and some times IS and am 
nevei more then 2 oi 3 over pai figuies on our couise but it is «i cincli 
I played the engineers couise 1 day last summer m 75 which is 
some golf and some of oui membeis v'ho has been playing 20 yrs 
would give then light eye to play as good as myself 

1 use to play aiound with om pro Jack Andrews till I got so as I 
could beat him prettv near eveiy time we played and nou r he w T ont 
play "with me no more, he is not a very good* player foi a pio but 
they claim lie is a good teacher Peisonly I think golf teachers is 
a joke tho I am glad people is suckers enough to fall for it as I ex- 
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^ ct to make my h\cmg that ^av. We have got a member Air 
Dunham v.ho must of took 500 lessons m the past 3 yis and when 
he starts to shoot he tr\s to rememhei all the junk Andrews has 
learned him and he gets dr/./v and they is no telling wheie tlie ball 
will go and about the safest place to stand when he is shooting is 
between he and the hole. 

I dont belene the club pajs Andrews much salery but of course 
he makes, prettv fair mone\ givcmg lessons but Ins best giaft is a 
3 some which he pln\ s 2 anrl 3 times a wk with Air Perdue and Mr 
Lew is and he gi\ es Mr Lew is a stroke a hole and they genally bi eak 
some whens. near e’ on but Mr Perdue made a 83 one time so he 
thinks that is Ins game he insists on playing Jack even, w'ell they 
alwa} s play for 85 00 a hole and Andrew's makes c 20 00 to 830 00 
per round and if he wanted to cut loose and play Ins best he could 
make $50 00 to 800 00 per round but a couple of wallops like that 
and Air Pei due might get cured so Jack figures a small stedy in- 
come is safer. 

I have got a pal name Joe Bean and w r e pal around together as 
lie is about my age and he sa\s some comical things and some times 
will wisper some tiling comical to me wile we are cadding and it is 
all I can do to help fiom laughing out loud, that is one of the first 
things a cadd.v has got to learn is ne\ cr laugh out loud only wdien 
a member makes a joke How e\er on the dajs when thejs ladies 
on the course I dont get a chahce to caddy with Joe because for some 
reason another the woman folks dont like Joe to caddy for them 
wile on the other hand they are always aftei me tho I am no Othello 
for looks oi do I seek their flavors, m fact it is just the opp and I try 
to keep in the back ground when the fan sex appeals on the seen as 
cadding for ladies means you wall get just so much money and no 
more as theys no chance of them Ioosmng up As Joe says the rule 
against tipping is the only rule the woman folks keeps ^ 

Theys one lady how ever who 1 like to caddy foi as she looks like 
Lillian Gish and it is a pleasure to just look at her and I w'ould caddy 
for her lor nothing tho it is hard to keep your eye on the ball when 
you are cadding for this lady, her name is Mrs Doane 

Sat Apr 15 

This was a long day and am pietty w r ell wore out but must not 
get behind in my wnteing practice I and Joe carried all day for 
Mr Thomas and Air Blake Mr Thomas is the vice president of one 
of the big banks down town and he always slips you a 81 00 extra 
per round but beleive me you earn it cadding for Mr Thomas, there 
is just 16 clubs m his bag mcludemg 5 wood clubs tho he has not 
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used the wood in 3 yrs but says he has got to ha\ e them along m 
ease Ins iions goes wrong on him 1 dont know how bad his irons 
will have to get hcfoie he will think tlu\\ hn\<* went wiong on him 
but pcisonly if 1 made some of the tee shots he nude today I would 
.ceitamly considdei some kind of a change of woppons 

Mr Thomas is one of the kind of pla\ei^ that when it has took 
him more than 6 shots to get on the gteen he will turn to v \ on and 
say how many lane 1 had caddy and then \ou aie suppose to pie- 
tend like jou was thinking a minute and then si\ *1, then he v ill 
say to the man he is pla\ mg with well I did not know if l had ‘hot 
4 or 5 but the caddy sa\s it is 4 You see m this way it is not him 
that is cheating but the caddy but lie makes it up to the caddy 
aftenvaids with a SI 00 tip 

Mr Blake gi\ es Mi Thomas a stiokc a hole and then pla\ a MO 00 
nassua and mother one of them wins much moiic\ from the otlici , 


one but even if thc,\ did why 310 00 is chickens food to men like 
they But the way they ctab and squak about dilleient things \ou 
would think then last SI 00 was at stake Mi Thomas started out 
this A M with a S and a 7 and of coni sc that spoilt the dav for him 
and me to Theys lots of men that if they dont make a good score 
on the fiist 2 holes they will loundci all the rest of the way around 
and laze Id with then caddy and if 1 was lading out a golf course 
I would make the hist 2 holes so dam easy that \ on could not help 
from getting a 4 or bettei on them and in that w ay e\ cry hod v w ould 
stait oh good natuied and it would be a few boles at lease before 
they begun to turn soui 


Mr Thomas was beat both m the A M and P M in spite of my 
help as Mi Blale is a pietty fan countci himself and 1 heard him 
saj he got a SS m the p m which is about a 94 but any wav it was 
good enough to win Mi Blal.cs legular game is about a OO'takcmg 
his own figures and he is one of these cocky guys that takes his ou n 
game serious and sneais at men that cant bicak 100 and if vou Mas 
to ask him if he had ever been over 100 lnmself lie would sav not 
since the first yi he begun to play Well I have watched a lot of 
those guys like lie and I will tell you how they keep fiom going m or 

wS g , JUSt "' hat , ho done th,s A “ when he come to 
finelfhl kt 0 M he ™ lsscd lu ? te ,e shot and dubbed along and 
m Z tf ® 0t a a f rap ,' 4tll , shot and I seen him take 6 u allops 
u,™ w , i en , C M to ? k , the Cth ono hls ba » was worse off 

lus seme nkl wii'u \ e p J c ¥ dlt U P and maikcd a X down on 
‘ ® CI ,d " c11 ,f he had of played out the hole why the best 

would of mo 8 btZ S a , U t by £**« ! hlS neU “ !b! > ok shot but he 
d f piobly got about a 20 which would of made him aiound 
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108 as he admitted takemg a SS for the othei 17 holes But J bet 
if you was to ask him what score he had made he would say 0 I was 
terrible and I picked up on one hole but if I had of played them all 
out I guess I would of had about a 92 
These is the kind of men that laughs themselfs horse -when they 
hear of some dub takemg 10 strokes for a hole but if they was made 
to play out e\ ery hole and mark down their real score their card 
would be decorated with many a big casino 

Well as I say 1 had a hard da} and was pietty sore along towards 
the finish but still I had to laugh at Joe Bean on the 15th hole which 
is a par 3 and you can get theie with a fair drive and personly I am 
genallv hole high with a midiron, but Mr Thomas topped his tee 
shot and dubbed a couple w ith his mashie and was still quiet a ways 
off the green and he stood studing the situation a minute and said 
to Mr Blake well I wonder what I better take here So Joe Bean 
was standing by me and he said under his breath take my advice 
and quit you old rascal. 

Mon Ayr 17 

Yesterday w r as Sun and I was to wore out last night to write as 
I cadded 45 holes I cadded for Mr Colby m the A M and Mr 
Langley in the P M Mr Thomas thinks golf is wrong on the sabath 
tho as Joe Bean says it is wrong any day the way he plays it 
This A M they was nobody on the course and I played 18 holes 
by myself and had a 5 for a 76 on the 18th hole but the wand got a 
hold of my drive and it went out of bounds This P M they was 
3 of us had a game of rummy started but Miss Rennie and Mrs 
Thomas come out to play and asked for me to caddy for them, they 
are both terrible 

Mrs Thomas is Mr Thomas wife and she is big and fat and shakes 
like jell and she always says she plays golf just to make her skinny 
and she dont care how rotten she plays as long as she is getting the 
exercise, well maybe so but when we find her ball in a bad he she 
amt never sure it is hers till she picks it up and smells it and when 
she puts it back beleive me she don’t cram it down no gopher hole 
Miss Rennie is a good looker and young and they say she is en 
gaged to Chas Crane, he is one of our members and is the best 
player in the club and dont cheat hardly at all and he has got a 
job m the bank where Mr Thomas is the vice president Well 1 
have cadded for Miss Rennie when she was playing with Mr Crane 
and I have cadded for her when she v r as playing alone or with an- 
other lady and I often think if Mi Crane could hear her talk when 
he was not around he would not be so stuck on her idou would be 
surprised at some of the words that falls from those fare lips 
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Well the 2 ladies played for 2 bits a bole and Miss Rennie was 
havemg a terrible tunc wile Mis Thomas was shot w ith lurk on the 
giecns and sunk 3 oi 4 putts that was muider. Well Miss Rcnme 
used some expiessions winch was best not lcpeatcd but towards the 
last the luck changed aiound and it was Miss Rennie that w’ns sink- 
ing the long ones and when they got to the ISth toe Mis Thomas 
w T as only 1 up 

Well w 7 e had started pretty late and when wc left the 17th gieen 
Miss Rennie made the lemaik that we would ha\e to hurry to get 
the last hole played, w 7 ell it w as her honor and she got the best dm e 
she made all day about 120 yds down the fan wa\ Well Mrs 
Thomas got neivous and looked up and missed her ball a ft and 
then done the same thing light over and when she finely hit it she 
only knocked it about 20 yds and this made her lay 3 Well her 
4th went wild and lit over in the lough in the apple trees It was 
a cinch Miss Rennie would won the hole unices she dropped dead 
W r ell we all w 7 ent o^ er to hunt for Mrs Thomas ball but w c w ould 
of been lucky to find it even m day light but now j oil could not 
hardly see under the tiecs, so Miss Rennie said diop another ball 
and we wall not count no penalty. Well it is some job any time to 
make a woman give up hunting for a lost ball and all the moic so 
when it is going to cost her 2 bits to play the hole out so thcic we' 
stayed for at lease 10 minutes till it was so daik we could not see 
each other let alone a lost ball and finely Mis Thomas said well it 
looks like w 7 e could not finish, how do w 7 e stand 9 Just like she did 
not know how 7 they stood 

You had me one dow n up to this hole said Miss Rennie. 

Well that is finishing pietty close said Mrs Thomas 

I will have to give Miss Rennie ciedit that what ever void, she 
thought of for tins occasion she did not say it out loud but when 
she was paying me slie said I might of give you a quarter tip only 
I have to give Mis Thomas a quartei she dont deseivc so you dont 
get it 

Fat chance I would of had any way. 


Thus . Apr 20. 

Well we been havemg some moie bad w 7 eathei but today the 
weather w r as all right but that w r as the only tiling that w r as all right 
This P M I cadded double foi Mr Thomas and Chas Crane the 
club champion who is stuck on Miss Rennie It was a 4 some with 
he and Mr Thomas against Mi Blake and Jack Andiews the pio, 
they was only playing best ball so it was ically just a match be- 
7 een Mr Crane and Jack Andiews and Air Cianc w 7 in by 1 up 
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Joe Bean cadded for Jack and Mr Blake Air Thomas was terrible 
and I put in a swell P. M lugging that heavy bag of his besides 
Air Cranes bag. 

Air Thomas did not go off of the course as much as usual but he 
kept hitting behind the ball and he run me ragged replacing his 
di\ots but still I had to laugh when we was playing the 4th hole 
which you lia\ e to drive over a ravine and every time Mr Thomas 
misses Ins tee shot on this hole why he makes a squak about the 
ravine and sa\s it ought not to be there and etc r 

Today he had a terrible tune getting o\er it and afterwards he 
said to Jack Andrews this is a joke hole and ought to be changed 
So Joe Bean wispered to me that if Air Thomas kept on playing like 
lie was the whole course would be changed 

Then a little wile later when we come to the long 9th hole Air 
Thomas got a fair tee shot but then he whiffed twice missing the 
ball by a ft and the 3d time he hit it but it only w r ent a little w'ays 
and Joe Bean said that is 3 trys and no gam, he will have to punt 
But I must w r nte down about my tough luck, well w r e finely got 
through the 18 holes and Air Thomas reached down m his pocket 
for the money to pay me and he genally pays for Air Crane to when 
they play together as Air Crane is just a employ m the bank and 
dont have much money but this time all Air Thomas had was a 
320 00 bill so he said to Air Crane I guess you will have to pay the 
boy Charley so Charley dug dowm and got the money to pay me 
and he paid just what it was and not a dime over, where if Air 
Thomas had of had the change I w'ould of got a 31 00 extra at lease 
and maybe I w'as not sore and Joe Bean to because of course An- 
drew's never gives you nothing and Air Blake dont tip his caddy 
unless he w r ins 

They are a fine bunch of tight w'ads said Joe and I said well Crane 
is all right only he just has not got no money 

He amt all right no more than the rest of them said Joe 
Well at lease he dont cheat on his score I said 
And you know why that is said Joe, neither does Jack Andrews 
cheat on his score but that is because they play to good Players 
hke Crane and Andrew's that goes around m SO or better cant cheat 
on their score because they make the most of the holes m around 
4 strokes and the 4 strokes includes their tee shot and a couple of 
putts which everybody is right there to watch them when they 
make them and count them right along with them So if they make 
a 4 and claim a 3 why people would just laugh m their face and say 
how did the ball get from the fair way on to the green, did it fly ? But 
the boys that takes 7 and 8 strokes to a hole can shave their score s 
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ftn d you know they are slmeing it but you lia\e to let them get 
away with it because you cant pro\c nothing But that is one of 
the penaltys foi being a good player, you cant cheat 

To hear Joe tell it pietty near everybody aic bom crooks, veil 

maybe he is light. 


Wed Apr. 26 

Today Mrs Doane was out for the first time this yr and asked 
for me to caddy for her and you bet I v as on the job Well how aic 
you Dick she said, she always calls me by name. She asked me 
what had I been doing all winter and was I glad to see her and etc. 

She said she had been down south all wmtci and played golf 
pretty near e\ ery day and would I v atch hei and notice how much 
she had improved 

Well to tell the tiuth she was no better then last yi and wont 
never be no better and I guess she is just to pretty to be a golf 
playei but of course when she asked me did I think her game was 
impioved I had to reply yes indeed as I would not hint her feelings 
and she laughed like my leplv pleased her She pla\cd vuth Mr 
and Mrs Caiter and I earned the 2 ladies bags w lie Joe Bean cadded 
foi Mr Cartel Mis Caiter is a ugly dame with things on hei face 
and it must make Mr Caiter feel soic when he looks at Mrs Doane 
to think he married Mrs Carter but I suppose they could not all 
mairy the same one and besides Mrs Doane would not be a sucker 
enough to marry a man like he who dunks all the tune and is pretty 
near always stood, tho Mr Doane vdio she did mairy amt such a II 
of a man himself tho dirty with money 

They all gave me the laugh on the 3d hole when Mrs Doane was 
makeing her 2d shot and the ball v\ns m the fair v\ny but laid kind 
of bad and she just ticked it and then she asked me if winter rules 
was m foice and I said yes so we teed her ball up so as slie could 
get a good shot at it and they gave me the laugh foi saying winter 
rules was in force 

You have got the caddys bribed Mi Carter said to her 

But she just smiled and put her hand on my sliolder and smd 
Dick is my pal That is enough of a bube to just have her touch 
you and I would caddy all day for her and never ask for a cent only 
to have her smile at me and call me hei pal. 


fScii A.pv 

Today they had the first club tournament of the yr and they 
have a monthly tournament eveiy month and today was the fiist 
one, it is a handicap tournament and everybody plays in it and they 
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liave prizes for low net score and low' gross score and etc. I cadded 
tor Mr Thomas today and will tell what happened 
Thev placed a 4 some and besides Mr Thomas we had Mr Blake 
and Mr Carter and Mr Dunham Mr Dunham is the worst man 
player in the club and the other men would not play with him a 
specialy on a Saturday only him and Mr Blake is partners together 
in business. Mr Dunham has got the highest handicap in the club 
which is 50 but it would have to be 150 for him to win a prize Mr 
Blake and Mr Carter has got a handicap of about 15 a piece I think 
and Mr Thomas is 30, the first prize for the low net score for the daj 
uas a dozen golf balls and the second low' score a ]A dozen golf balls 
and etc 

Well we had a great battle and ]\Ir Colby ought to been along to 
wite it up or some good w riter Mr Carter and Mr Dunham played 
partneis .against Mr Thomas and Mr Blake w'hich ment that Mr 
Carter was pla\ ing Thomas and Blakes best ball, w r ell Mr Dunham 
took the honor and the first ball he hit went strate off to the right 
and over the fence outside of the grounds, well he done the same 
thing 3 times Well when he finely did hit one m the course whj’ 
Mr Carter said why not let us not count them 3 first shots of Mr 
Dunham as they was just practice. Like H we went count them 
said Mi Thomas w e must count every shot and keep our scores cor- 
rect for the tournament 
All right said Mr Carter 

W r ell we got dowm to the green and Mr Dunham had about 11 
and Mr Carter sunk a long putt for a par 5, Mr Blake all ready had 
5 strokes and so did Mr Thomas and when Mr Carter sunk his putt 
v.hy Mr Thomas picked his ball up and said Carter wans the hole 
and I and Blake will take 6s Like H you will said Mr Carter, this 
is a tournament and we must play every hole out and keep our 
scores correct So Mr Dunham putted and w^ent down in 13 and 
Mr Blake got a 6 and Mr Thomas missed 2 easy putts and took a 
^ and maybe he was not boiling 

W T elI it was still their honor and Mr Dunham had one of his dizzy 
spells on the 2d tee and he missed the ball twice before he hit it and 
then Mr Carter drove the green which is only a midiron shot and 
then Mr Thomas stepped up and missed the ball just like Mr Dun- 
ham He was wild and yelled at Mr Dunham no man could play 
golf playing with a man like you, you would spoil anybodys game 
Your game was all ready spoiled said Mr Dunham, it turned sour 
on the 1st green 

You would turn anybody sour said Mr Thomas 

Well Mr Thomas finely took a 8 for the hole which is a par 3 a id 
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it certainly looked bad for him winning a prize when lie started out 
with 2 8s] and he and Mr Dunham had another temble tune on 
No 3 and wile they was messing things up a 2 sonic come up behind 
as and holleied foie and we left them go thiough tho it was Mr 
Clayton and Mr Joyce and as Joe Bean said they v as piobly dissa- 
pomted when we left them go thiough as thej arc the kind that 
feels like the day is lost if they cant wnte to some committee and 
preffer chaiges 

Well Mr Thomas got a 7 on the 3d and he said well it is no won- 
der I am off of my game today as I was up the night with my 
teeth 

Well said Mi Caiter if I had \oui money why on the night before 
a big tournament like tins I would hue somebody else to set up 
w ltli my teeth 

Well I washed I could remember all that was said and done but 
any w r ay l\lr Thomas kept getting sore and sore and w’e got to tho 
7th tee and he had not made a decent tee shot all day so Mi Blake 
said to him why dont you tiy the wood as \ou cant do no worse f 
By Geo I beleive I wall said Mr Thomas and took Ins drivei out 
of the bag wdnch he had not used it for 3 j rs 
Well he swang and zowae aw r ay went the ball picttv near S mchs 
distants wile the head of the club bioke ofl clean and saled 50 \ds 
down the couise Well I have got a hold on myself so as I dont 
nevei laugh out loud and I belei\e the other men wais scat red to 
laugh or he would of killed them so we all stood there in silents 
waiting foi udiat would happen 

Well without saying a w T oid he come to w lieie I w as standing and 
took Ins otliei 4 wmod clubs out of the bag and took them to a tree 
which stands a little waj s fiom the tee box and one bv one he swang 
i them with all his stiength against the tiunk of the tiee and smashed 
them to H and gone, all right gentlemen that is o\ ei he said 
Well to cut it short Mr Thomas scoie for the fiist 9 w as a even GO 
and then we started out on the 2d 9 and you w ould not think it w as 
the same man plaj mg, on the fust 3 holes he made 2 4s and a 5 and 
beat Mi Cartel e\en and followed up with a 6 and a 5 and that is 
how*- he kept going up to the 17th hole 
What has got m to you Thomas said Mr Caiter 
Nothing said Mr Thomas only I bioke my hoodoo when I broke 
them 5 wrnod clubs 

\ es I said to myself and if you had broke them 5 w'ood clubs 3 yrs 
ago I w r ould not of bioke my back lugging them around 

Well we come to the 18th tee and Mr Thomas had a 39 which 
gi^e him a 99 for 17 holes, w r ell everybody drove off and as w r e w r as 
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following along why Mr Klabor come walking down the course 
from the club house on his way to the 17th green to join some friends 
and Mr Thomas asked him what had he made and he said he had 
turned in a 93 but his handicap is only 12 so that give him a 81 
That wont get me no v heies lie said as Charley Crane made a 75 
Well said Mr Thomas I can tie Crane for low net if I get a 6 on 
this hole 

Well it come his turn to make his 2d and zowie he hit the ball 
pretty good but they was a hook on it and away she went m to the 
woods on the left, the ball laid m behind a tree so as they was only 
•one thing to do and that v as waste a shot getting it back on the 
fair so that is what Mr Thomas done and it took him 2 more to reach 
the green 

How many have you had Thomas said Mr Carter when \\ e was 
all on the green 

Let me see said Mr Thomas and then turned to me, how many 
have I had caddy 9 
I dont know I said. 

Well it is either 4 or 5 said Mr Thomas 
I think it is 5 said Mr Carter 

I think it is 4 said Mr Thomas and turned to me again and said 
how many have I had caddy 9 
So I said 4 

Well said Mr Thomas personly I was not sure myself but my 
caddy says 4 and I guess he is right 

Well the other men looked at each other and I and Joe Bean 
looked at each other but Mr Thomas went ahead and putted and 
was down m 2 putts 

Well he said I certainly come to life on them last 9 holes 
So he turned in his score as 105 and with his handicap of 30 why 
that give him a net of 75 which was the same as Mr Crane so in- 
stead of Mr Crane getting 1 dozen golf balls and Mr Thomas get- 
tmg 34 a dozen golf balls why they will split the 1st and 2d prize 
makemg 9 golf balls a piece 

Tues May 2 

This was the first ladies day of the season and even Joe Bean had 
to carry for the fair sex We cadded for a 4 some which was Miss 
Rennie and Mrs Thomas against Mis Doane and Mrs Carter I 
guess if they had of kept their scoie right the total for the 4 of them 
would of ran well over a 1000 

Our course has a great many trees and they seemed to have a 
traction for our 4 ladies today and we was in amongst the trcei more 
then we was on the fair way. 
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Well said Joe Bean tlieys one thing about caddmg for these dames, 
it keeps you out of the hot sun 

And another time he said he felt like a boy scout studmg uood 
craft 

These dames is always up against a stump he said 
And anotliei time he said that it was not fair to charge these 
dames regular ladies dues in the club as they hardl\ c\ cr used the 
course 

Well it seems like they was a parl\ m the \ lllagc last night and 
of course the ladies was talking about it and Mis Doanc said wluit 
a lovely dress Miss Rennie wore to the paity and AIiss Rennie said 
she did not care 'foi the dress herself 

Well said Mis Doane if you want to get nd of it just hand it o\ cr 
to me 

I wont give it to you said Miss Rennie but I will sell it to \ ou at 
]/2 what it cost me and it u as a bargain at that as it only cost me 
a $100 00 and I will sell it to you for $30 00 

I have not got $50 00 just now to spend said Airs Doane and be- 
sides I dont know would it fit me 

Suie it would fit you said Miss Rennie, you and I arc exactly the 
same size and figure, I tell you what I will do w itli you I v ill play 
you golf for it and if you beat me you can have the gov n for nothing 
and, if I beat you why you will give me $50 00 for it. 

All right but if I loose you may have to wait for your money said 
Mrs Doane 

So this was on the 4th hole and they started from there to play 
for the dress and they was both terrible and woise then usual on 
acct of being nervous as this was the biggest stakes they had either 
of them ever played for tho the Doanes has got a bbl of money and 
$50 00 is chickens food 

Well we was on the 16th hole and Airs Doane was 1 up and Miss 
Rennie sliced her tee shot off m the rough and Airs Doane landed 
m some rough over on the left so they was clear across the course 
from each other. Well I and Airs Doane went over to her ball and 
as luck would have it it had come to rest m a kind of a groove where 
a good player could not hardly make a good shot of it let alone Airs 
Doane Well Airs Thomas was out in the middle of the course for 
once m her life and the othei 2 ladies was over on the right side and 
Joe Bean with them so they was nobody n^ar Airs Doane and I 
Do I have to play it from there she said I guess you do was my 
reply 

Why Dick have you went back on me she said and give me one 
of her looks. 
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Well I looked to see if tlie others was looking and then I kind of 
give the ball a shove with my toe and it come out of the groove and 
laid wheie she could get a swipe at it 
This was the 16th hole and Mis Doane wm it by 11 strokes to 10 
and that made her 2 up and 2 to go Miss Rennie wm the 17th but 
they both took a 10 for the ISth and that give Mrs Doane the match. 

Well I wont never have a chance to see her m Miss Rennies dress 
but if I did I aint sure that I would like it on her 


Fri May 5 

Well I never thought we would have so much excitement m the 
club and so much to write down m my diary but I guess I better 
get busy wntemg it down as here it is Fnday and it was Wed A M 
v hen the excitement broke loose and I was getting leady to play 
around when Harry Lear the caddy master come running out with 
the paper m his hand and showed it to me on the first page 

It told how Chas Crane our club champion had went south with 
$8000 which he had stole out of Mr Thomas bank and a swell look- 
ing dame that was a stenographer m the bank had elloped with him 
and they had her picture m the paper and I will say she is a pip but 
who vould of thought a nice quiet young man like Mr Crane was 
going to prove himself a gay Romeo and a specialy as he was en- 
gaged to Miss Rennie tho she now says she broke their engagement 
a month ago but any way the whole affair has certainly give every- 
body something to talk about and one of the caddys Lou Crowell 
busted Pat Brunner in the nose because Fat claimed to of been the 
last one that cadded for Crane Lou was really the last one and 
cadded for him last Sunday which was the last time Crane was at 


the club 

Well everybody was thinking how sore Mr Thomas would be and 
they would better not mention the affair around him and etc but 
who should show up to play yesterday but Mr Thomas himself and 
he played with Mr Blake and all they talked about the whole Jr 1. 

was Crane and what he had pulled . .. 

Well Thomas said Mr Blake I am curious to know if the thing 
come as a supnse to you oi if you ever had a hunch that he was 

libel to do a thing like this , ,, 

Well Blake said Mr Thomas I will admit that the whole tiling 
come as a complete supnse to me as Crane was all most like my son 
you might say and I was going to see that he got along all ngh and 
that is what makes me sore is not only that he has proved himself 
dishonest but that he could be such a sucker as to give up a bright 
future for a sum of money like $8000 and a doll face girl that cant 
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be no good or she would not of let him do it. V* hen >ou think how 
young he was and the carrcei he might oi had w hv it rcrtainh seeing 

like he sold Ins soul piett> cheap 

That is what i\lr Thomas had to say 01 at lease part of it as 1 
cant remember a Yi of all he said but anv way this J\ M 1 eadd> d 
for Mis Thomas and Mis Donne and that is all they talked about 
to, and Mrs Thomas talked along the same hues like het husband 
and said she had alwa\ s thought Crane was to smart a >oung man 
to pull a thing like that and nun his whole future. 

He w r as getmg S4000 a yr said Mrs Thomas and c \en bod\ liked 
him and said lie wnis bound to get ahead so that is what make- it 
such a silly thing for him to of done, sell his soul for bSOOO and a 
pretty face 

Yes indeed said Mrs Doanc 

Well all the time I was listening to Mr Thomas and Mr Blake 
and Mrs Thomas and Mis Doanc why I was thinking about some- 
thing which I w’anted to saj to them hut it w ould of ment me loose- 
ing my 30b so I kept it to raj self but I sprung it on my pal .Too Bean 
on the way home tonight 

Joe I said what do these people mean w hen they talk about C ratio 
selling his soul 9 

Why you know what they mean said Joe, they mean that a person 
that does something dishonest foi a bunch of nionev or a gal or any 
kind of a rew r ard wdiy the person that does it is selling his soul. 

All right I said and it dont make no differents does it if the reward 
is big or little 9 

Why no said Joe only the bigger it is the less of a sucker the per- 
son is that goes aftei it 

Well I said here is Ma Thomas w r ho is vice president of a big bank 
and worth a bbl of money and it is 311st a few daj s ago when lie lied 
about his golf scoie m older so as he would win9 golf balls instead 
of a Y a dozen 
Suie said Joe 

And how about Ins wife Airs Thomas I said, who plays for 2 bits 
a hole and when her ball dont he good why she picks it up and pre- 
tends to look at it to see if it is lieis and then puts it back in a good 
he wdieie she can sock it 

And how about my fuend Mrs Doane that made me move hei 
ball out of a lut to help liei beat Miss Rennie out of a party dress 
Well said Joe what of it 9 

Y ell I said it seems to me like these people have got a lot of nerve 
to pan Air Crane and call him a suckei for doing what lie done, it 
seems to me like $8000 and a sw r ell dame is a pietty fair reward 
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compared with what some of these other people sells their soul for, 
and I would like to tell them about it 

Well said Joe go ahead and tell them but maybe they will tell 
you something right back 

What will they tell me ? 

Well said Joe they might tell you this, that when Mr Thomas 
asks you how many shots he has had and you say 4 when you know 
he has had 5, why you are selling your soul for a SI 00 tip And 
when you move Mis Doanes ball out of a rut and give it a good lie, 
what are you selling your soul for? Just a smile. 

0 keep your mouth shut I said to him 

1 am going to said Joe and would advice you to do the same. 
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They’re certainly a live bunch in this town We ain’t only been 
here three days and had calls already from people representin’ four 
different organizations — the Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, and 
I forget who else. They wanted to know if we was comfortable and 
did we like the town and is they anything they can do for us and 
what to be sure and see 

And they all asked how we happened to come here instead of 
goin’ somewheres else I guess they keep a record of everybody’s 
reasons for comm’ so as they can get a line on what features tourists 
is most attracted by Then they play up them features m next 
year’s booster advertisin’ 

Well, I told them we w as perfectly comfortable and we like the 
town fine and they’s nothin’ nobody can do for us right now and 
we’ll be sure and see all the things we ought to see But when they 
asked me how did we happen to come heie, I said it was just a kind 
of a accident, because the real reason makes too long a story 

My wife has been kiddin’ me about my friends ever since we was 
married She says that judgin’ by the ones I’ve introduced her to, 

- they ain’t nobody m the world got a rummier bunch of friends than 
me I’ll admit that the most of them ain’t, well, what you might 
call hot, they’re different somehow than when I first hung around 
with them They seem to be lost without a brass rail to rest their 
dogs on But of course they’re old friends and I can’t give ’em the 
air 

We have ’em to the house for dinner every little w lie, they and 
their wives, and what my missus objects to is because they don t 
none of them play bridge or mah jong or do cross-word puzzles or 
sing or dance or even talk, but just set there and wait for some- 
body to pour ’em a fresh drink 

As I say, my wife kids me about ’em and they ain’t really nothin 
I can offer in. their defense That don’t mean, though, that the shoe 
Is all on one foot Because w’lle the majority of her friends may 
Rot be quite as dumb as mine, just the same they s a few she s picked 
out who I’d of had to be under the ether to allow anybody to intro* 
duee ’em to me in the first place 
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Like the Crandalls, for instance. Mis Crandall come from my 
wife’s home town and they didn’t liaidly know each other theie, 
but they met again in a stoie in Chi and it went from bad to worse 
till finally Ada asked the dame and hei husband to the house 
Well, the husband turns out to be the fella that win the uur, 
w’lle it seems that Mis. Crandall was in Atlantic City once and 
some movin’ pictuie company was makm’ a picture tlicie and they 
took a scene of what was supposed to be society people w alkin’ up 
and down the Boaidv alk and Mis. Ciandall was m the pictuie and 
people that seen it when it come out, they all said that from the u ay 
she scieened, why if she wanted to go into the business, she could 
make Glona Swanson look like Mrs Gump 

Now it ain’t only took me a few woids to tell you these things, 
but when the Crandalls tells then stoiy themselves, they don’t 
hardly get staited by midnight and no chance of them goin’ home 
till they’re through even w lien you diop ’em a hint that they he 
springm’ it on you for the hundred and twelfth time. 

That’s the Ciandalls, and anothei of the wife’s friends is the 
Thayers Thayer is wliat you might call a all-around handy man. 
He can mimic pietty near all the buds and beasts and fishes, lie can 
yodel, he can play a ocaiena, or lie can recite Iviplmg oi Robert H. 
Seivice, or he can do caid tucks, and strike a light without no 
matches, and tie all the diffeient knots 
And besides that, he can make a complete radio outfit and set it. 
up, andtake pictuies as good as the best piofessional photographer? 
and a whole lot better He collects autographs And he never had 
a sick day in his life 

Mis Thayei gets a headache playin’ bridge, so it’s mall jong or 
rlium when she’s around She used to be a teach ei of elocution and 
she still gives leadm’s if you coax her, 01 if you don’t, and hei hair 
is such a awful nuisance that she would get it cut in a minute only 
all her fnends tells her it would be cnminal to spoil that head of 
hair. And when she talks to liei husband, she always talks baby 
talk, maybe because somebody has told her that she’d be single if 
he wasn’t childish 

^ And then Ada has got still another pal, a dame named Peggy 
h lood \s ho is hospital mad and ain’t happy unless she is just goin’ 
under the knife 01 just been there She’s had everything removed 
that the doctors knew the name of and now they’ie probin’ her for 
new giblets 

Well, I wouldn’t mind if they cut her up into alphabet soup if 
they d only do such a good job of it that they couldn’t put her to- 
gether again, but she always comes tluougli 0 K. and she spends 
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the intermissions at our place, describin’ what all they done or 
what they’re plannin’ to do next 

But the cat’s nightgown is Tom Stevens and his wife There’s 
the team that wins the Olympics ’ And they’re Ada’s team, not 
mine 

Ada met Belle Stevens on the elevated Ada was invited to a 
party out on the North Side and didn’t know exactly where to get 
off and Mrs. Stevens seen her talkin’ to the guard and horned m 
and asked her what was it she w r anted to know and Ada told her, 
and Mrs Stevens said she was gom’ to get off the same station Ada 
wanted to get off, so they got off together 

Mrs Stevens insisted on gom’ right along to the address where 
Ada was gom’ because she said Ada was bound to get lost if she 
w'asn’t famihar with the neighborhood 

Well, Ada thought it was mighty nice of her to do so much for a 
stranger Mrs Stevens said she was glad to because she didn’t 
know what would of happened to her lots of times if strangers liadn t 
been nice and helped her out 

She asked Ada where she lived and Ada told her on the South 
Side and Mrs Stevens said she was sure we’d like it better on the 
North Side if we’d leave her pick out a place for us, so Ada told her 
w r e had a year’s lease that we had just signed and couldn t break it, 
so then Mrs Stevens said her husband had studied law and he 
claimed they wasn’t no lease that you couldn t break and some eve- 
ning she would bring him out to call on us and he d tell us how r to 

break our lease c , 

Well, Ada had to say sure, come on out, though we was perl ec y 
satisfied with our apartment and didn’t no more w'unt to break the 
lease than each other’s jaw Maybe not as much Anyway, ie 
very next night, they showed up, Belle and horn, and when ie^ 
gone, I give ’em the nickname — Mr and Mrs Fix-It , 

After the introductions, Stevens made some remark a ou wim 
a cozy little place we had and then he asked if I would mind te in 
what rent we paid. So I told him a hundred and a quarter a month 
So he said, of course, that was too much and no won er ve 
to break the lease Then I said u e was satisfied and didn t want to 
break it and he said I must be kiddm’ and if I would show him the 

lease he would see what loopholes they was m it 

Well, the lease was right there in a drawer in the tabic but L 
told him it was in my safety deposit box at the ian ' a 

no safety deposit box and no more use for one than Judge Lan 

lias for the deef and dumb alphabet , , 

Stevens said the lease was probably just a regular lease and if H 
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was, they wouldn’t be no trouble gettm’ out of it, and meanw’ile 
him’ and his wife would see if they couldn’t find us a place m the 
same buildm’ with them 

And he was pretty sure they could even if the owner had to give 
some other tenant the air, because he, the owner, would do any- 
thing m the world foi Stevens 

So I said yes, but suppose we want to stay where we are So. he 
said I looked like a man with better judgment than that and if I 
would just leave eveiytlung to him he would fix it so’s we could 
move within a month I kind of laughed and thought that w ould 
be the end of it 

He wanted to see the whole apaitment so I showed him around 
and when we come to the bathroom he noticed my safety razor on 
the shelf He said, “ So you use one of them things,” and I said, 
u Yes,” and he asked me how I liked it, and I said I liked it fine and 
he said that must be because I hadn’t never used a regular razor 
He said a legular razor was the only thing to use if a man wanted 
to look good So I asked him if he used a regulai razor and he 
said he did, so I said, “ Well, if you look good, I don’t want to ” 
But that didn’t stop him and he said if I would meet him down- 
town the next day he would take me to the place where he bought 
all his lazors and help me pick some out foi myself I told lnm I 
was gom’ to be tied up, so just to give me the name and address 
of the place and I would drop in there when I had time 

But, no, that wouldn’t do, he’d have to go along with me and 
introduce me to the piopnetor because the proprietor was a great 
pal of his and would do anything m the world for him, and if the 
pioprietor vouched for the razois, I could be sure I was gettin’ 
the best razors money could buy. I told him again that I w"as 
gom’ to be tied up and I managed to get him on some othei subject 
Meanwhile, J\drs Stevens wanted to know wdiere Ada had bought 
the diess she was earin’ and how^ much had it cost and Ada 
told her and Mrs Stevens said it w r as a crime She would meet 
Ada downtown tomorrow moinmg and take her to the shop wdiere 
she bought her clothes and help her choose some dresses that really 
was dresses 

So Ada told her she didn’t have no money to spend on dresses 
right tnen, and besides, the shop IVIrs Stevens mentioned w T as too 
high pi iced But it seems the dame that run the shop w r as just 
like a sister to IMrs Stevens and give her and her friends a big 
reduction and not only that, but they wasn’t no huiry about 
payin’ 

Well. Ada thanked her just the same, but didn’t need nothin’ 
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new just at present, maybe later on she would take advantage of 
Mrs. Stevens’s kind offer Yes, but right now they was some 
models in stock that would be just beautiful on Ada and they 
might be gone later on They was nothin’ for it but Ada had to 
make a date with her, she wasn’t obliged to buy nothin’, but it 
would be silly not to go and look at the stuff that was in the joint 
and get acquainted with the dame that run it. 

Well, Ada kept the date and bought three dresses she didn’t 
want and they’s only one of them she’s had the nerve to wear. 
They cost her a hundred dollars a smash and I’d hate to think 
what the price would of been if Mrs. Stevens and the owner of the 
shop wasn’t so much like sisters 

I was sure I hadn’t made no date with Stevens, but just the same 
he called me up the next night to ask why I hadn’t met him And 
a couple of da>s later I got three new razois in the mail along with 
a bill and a note from the store sayin’ that these was three specially 
fine razors that had been picked out for me by Thomas J Stevens 
I don’t know yet why I paid for the razors and kept ’em I ain’t 
used ’em and never intended to Though I’ve been tempted a few 
times to test their edge on Stevens’s neck 
That same week, Mrs Stevens called up and asked us to spend 
Sunday with them and when we got out there, the owner of the 
buildin’ is there, too And Stevens has told him that I was gom’ 
to give up my apartment on the South Side and wanted him to 
show me what he had 

I thought this was a little too strong and I said Stevens must of 
misunderstood me, that I hadn’t no fault to find with the place I 
was m and wasn’t plannm’ to move, not for a year anyway You 
can bet this didn’t make no hit with the guy, who was just there 
on Stevens’s say-so that I was a prospective tenant 

Well, it was only about two months ago that this cute little 
couple come into our life, but I’ll bet we seen ’em twenty times at 
least They was always invitin’ us to then place or invitin’ them- 
selves to our place and Ada is one of these here kind of people that 
just can’t say no Which may be why I and her is married 

Anyway, it begin to seem like us and the Stevenses was livin’ 
together and all one family, with them at the head of it I never 
m my life seen anybody as crazy to run other people’s business. 
Honest to heavens, it’s a wonder they let us brush our ov r n teeth 1 
Ada made the remark one night that she wished the ski jumper 
who was doin’ our cookin’ would get married and quit so s she 
wouldn’t have to can her Mrs Stevens was there and asked Ada 
if she should try and get her a new cook, but Ada says no, the poor 
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Tom and Belle till the day we was goin\ We’d pretend we was 
doin’ it out of a clear sky 

But a secret is just as safe with Ada as a police dog tethered 
with dental floss It wasn’t more than a day or two after we d 
had our talk when Tom and Belle sprang the news that they was 
leavin’ for California right after New Year’s And why didn’t we 

go with them . 

Well, I didn’t say nothin’ and Ada said it sounded grand, but it 
was impossible Then Stevens said if it was a question of money, 
to not let that bother us as he would loan it to me and I could pay 
it back whenever I felt like it That was moi e than Ada could stand, 
so she says we wasn’t as poor as people seemed to think and the 
reason we couldn’t go to California was because we was goin’ to 
Miami 

This was such a surprise that it almost struck ’em dumb at first 
and all Tom could think of to say was that he’d been to Miami 
himself and it was too crowded and he’d lay off of it if he was us. 
But the next time we seen ’em they had our trip all arranged. 

First, Tom asked me what load we was goin’ on and I told him 
the Big Four So he asked if we had our reservations and I told 
him yes 

“Well,” he said, “we’ll get rid of ’em and I’ll fix you up on 
the C. & E I The general passenger agent is a friend of mine and 
they ain’t nothin’ he won’t do for my friends He’ll see that you’re 
treated right and that you get there m good shape ” 

So I said 

“ I don’t want to put you to all that trouble, and besides I don’t 
know nobody connected with the Big Four well enough for thfem 
to resent me travelm’ on their lines, and as for gettm’ there in 
good shape, even if I have a secret eneihy or two on the Big Four, 

I don’t believe they’d endanger the lives of the other passengers ( 
just to see that I didn’t get there m good shape ” 

But Stevens insisted on takm’ my tickets and sellm’ ’em back 
to the Big Four and gettm’ me fixed on the C & E I The berths 
we d had on the Big Four was Lower 9 and Lower 10 The berths 
Tom got us on the C & E I was Lower 7 and Lower 8, which lie 
said was better I suppose he figured that the nearer you are to 
the middle of the car, the less chance there is of bein’ woke up if 
your car gets m another tram’s way. 

He wanted to know, too, if I’d made any reservations at a hotel. 

I showed him a wire I had from the Royal Palm m reply to a wire 
I d sent em 

A es, he says, “but you don’t want to stop at the Royal Palm. 
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You wire and tell ’em to cancel that and I’ll make arrangements 
for you at the Flamingo, over at the Beach Charley From, the 
manager there, was born and raised m the same town I was He’ll 
take great care of you if he knows you’i e a friend of mine ” 

_ So I asked him if all the guests at the Flamingo was friends of 
his, and he said of course not, what did I mean 9 

“Well,” I said, “I was just thinkin’ that if they ain’t, Mr Krom 
probably makes life pretty miserable for ’em. What does he do, 
have the phone girl ring ’em up at all hours of the night, and 
hide their mail, and shut off their hot water, and put crackei 
crumbs in their beds 9 ” 

That didn’t mean nothin’ to Stevens and he went right ahead 
and switched me from one hotel to the other. 

While Tom was reorganizin’ my program and telhn’ me what 
to eat m Florida, and what bait to use for barracuda and carp, and 
what time to go bathin’ and which foot to stick m the water first, 
why Belle was makin’ Ada return all the stuff she had boughten to 
wear down there and buy other stuff that Belle picked out for her 
at joints where Belle was so well known that they only soaked her 
twice as much as a stranger She had Ada almost crazy, but I told 
her to never mind, in just a few more days we’d be where they 
couldn’t get at us 

I suppose you’re wonderin’ why didn’t we quarrel with ’em and 
break loose from ’em and tell ’em to leave us alone You’d know 
why if you knew them Nothin’ we could do would convince ’em 
that we didn’t want their advice and help And nothin we could 
say was a insult 

Well, the night before we was due to leave Chi, the phone iung 
and I answered it It was Tom 

“I’ve got a surprise for you,” he says I and Belle has give up - 
the California idear We’re gom’ to Miami instead, and on ac- 
count of me knowm’ the boys down at the C & E I , I ve landed 
a drawin’ room on the same tram you re takin How is that foi 
news 9 ” 

« Great 1” I said, and I went back and broke it to Ada For a 
minute I thought she was gom’ to faint And all night long she 
moaned and groaned and had hysterics 

So that’s how we happened to come to Biloxi. 
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I suppose you could call it a frame But it wasn’t like no frame 
that was ever pulled before They’s been plenty where one guy was 
paid to laydown. This is the first I heard of where a guy had to be 
bubed to win And it’s the first wheie a bird was bribed and didn’t 
know it 

\ ou know they’^ e postponed the match with Britton Nate said 
at first that Ins boy wasn’t ready yet, but the papers all kidded him 
Because anybody that seen Burke m the Kemp fight knows he’s 
ready. So Nate had to change his story and say Burke had hurt 
■one of his hands on Kemp’s egg, and he wasn’t going to take no 
chance boxing again till he was O K , which mightn’t be for a couple 
of months Say, Kemp’s head may be hard, but it ain’t hard enough 
to hurt one of them hands of Bui key’s He could play catch with 
Big Bertha 

No, they’s another reason why Nate ast for a postponement of 
the Britton date. It’s got to be another frame-up that may take a 
long w’lle to fix, and he ain’t got no plans made yet And till he’s 
all set, he’d be a dumbbell to send Burke against a man as good as 
Jack Britton 

The papers has printed a lot of stuff about Burke — how he ain’t 
only been boxing a little over a year, and won’t be twenty-one till 
next July, and five or six bouts is all he’s been m, and now look at 
him, offered a match for the welterweight championship and 510,000 
win, lose or draw I But if they knew Burke like some of us knows 
him, they could write a book Because he certainly is Duke of the 
Cuckoos and the world’s greatest sap How they got him readv for 
the Kemp bout is a stoiy in itself, but it won’t come out till he s 
through with the game So what I tell you is between you and I 

It was one afternoon about a yeai ago Bill Brennan vas m Kid 
Howard’s' gymnasium in Chi, working out, and they was a gang 
looking on Howard seen one boy in the crowd that you couldn t 
help from noticing He was made up tor one of the hicks in Way 
Down East ” He’d bought his collai in Akron and his coat sleeves 
died just south of hrs elbow From his pants to his vest was a toll 
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call He hadn’t never shaved and Ins w’iskers was just the right 
number and len’th to string a violin Thinks Howard to himself* 
“If you seen a stage rube dressed like that, you’d say it was over- 
done ” 

Well, it got late and the gang thinned out till finally they wasn t 
nobody left but Howaid and this sap So Howard ast him if he 
wanted to see somebody 

“Yes,” said the kid “ I want to see a man that can learn me to 
fight ” 

So Howard ast him if he meant box 

“Box or fight, I don’t caie which, just so's I can learn the rules,” 
said the luck. 

“Did you ever box?” says Howaid 

“ No,” says the kid, “ but I can learn quick and I’m w lllmg to pay 
for it I got plenty of money I got pietty close to S700 ” 

Howard ast him what was his name and w r here he come from and 
his business 

“ My name’s Burke and I work on my old man’s farm,” he says 
“ It’s acrost the Lake, outside of Benton Haiboi We raise peaches ” 
“Has your old man got money?” ast Howard 
“Plenty,” says the kid 

“Well,” said Howard, “if you 'work on a farm, you’re getting 
plenty of exercise And if youi old man’s rich, you ain’t after the 
sugar So what’s the idear of going into this game ? ” 

“ I don’t want to go in no game,” he says “ I just v T ant to learn 
good enough so’s I can wm this one match and then I’m through ” 
“What one match?” says Howard 
“With Charley Poiter,” says Burke 

Well, of course you’ve heaid of Charley Porter He’s a Benton 
Harbor boy too He’d fought Lewis twice and Britton once and 
he’d give them both a sweet battle He was considered about fourth 
or fifth best amongst the welteis So it struck How T ard funny that 
this green rube, that hadn’t never boxed, should think lie could take 
a few lessons and then be good enough to beat a boy like Porter. 
a “You’re an ambitious kid ” he says to lnm, “but if I was you 
I’d 'take my seven hundred men and invest it some other way. 
Potter’s had forty fights, and that’s what counts You could take 
all the lessons m the "world, and he’d make a monkey out of you 
Unless ^you re a boy wonder 01 something But even if you are, you 
couldn t get no match with Poiter till you’d proved it And that 
means you’d have to beat some other good boys first ” 

. So Burke said “All I come to Chicago for is to take some box- 
ing lessons They told me you was the man to come and see If 
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Fm willing to pay the money, it shouldn’t ought to make no differ- 
ence to you if I get a match with Porter or not Or if I lick him or 
not ” 

“ That’s right,” said Howard. “ Only I ain’t no burglar or no con 
man Pm in tlus business for money, but I don’t want to take no- 
body’s money without they get what they think they’re paying for 
And if you had seven million smackers I couldn’t guarantee to make 
you a good boxer, not good enough to land you a match with Por- 
ter.” 

“ I am t asking you to land no match,” says Burke 1 11 tend 
to that part He’ll fight me as soon as I think I’m ready If he 
don’t, I’ll run him out of Michigan He wouldn’t dast stay round 
there if everybody was saying I had him scared And that s what 

they’d say if he wouldn’t fight me ” 

“Why would they?” says Howard “Hes m the game lor 
money, too, and he couldn’t get no money foi a bout with a guy 
like you that nobody ever heard of. They wouldn t no club match 

“I won’t have no trouble getting matched up, says Burke 
“Fitzsimmons will put us on right there m Benton Harbor the 
town’s nuts over Porter and they’ll pay to see him any time And 
whatever purse they offer is all his I’ll fight him for nothing 
' “Oh I” says Howard. “That makes it different 1 ou re sore at 

him’” „ 

“No,” says the hick, “I’m not sore at him 

“You just don’t like him,” says Howard , 

“ I don’t know if I like him or not,’ said Burke I don t e\ en 

"But for some reason you want to give him a trmmmg/' ' says 
Howard. “Well, listen, boy I understand they s no capital .pun 
ment m your State, so it looks to me like you d run le ^ ri ^ P f , 
ting killed if you’d sneak in Porter’s house some night v lie he s 
asleep and kiss him on the brow with a meat ax 

Burke didn’t crack a smile , n reason I 

“That wouldn’t get me nowheres, he sa 2 some- 

got to box him If you can learn me, all right If not, I II go some 

Wt SoHoward made a date for him to come back the next day 


II 

Well, when the kid stripped a 

out With them comic clothes on, he d looked awKv.a , 
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picture with them off. Howard says he felt like inviting the best 
sculptures m Chi to come and take a look. 

“ X was going to box with him myself/’ says Howard, “ but not 
after I seen them shoulder muscles I figured I didn’t have enough 
insurance to justify me putting on the gloves with this biid So I 
made Joe Rivers take him ” 

Well, they could see m a minute that the rube was a boin boxer 
He was fast as a streak and m one lesson he learnt more than most 
boys picks up m a month They just showed him how to stand and 
the rest seemed to come natuial In a little w’llc Joe, with all his 
experience, was having trouble to land, wheieas Bui key was hitting 
Joe as often as he felt like Only he didn’t put no zip m his punches. 
He pulled them all 

“ Cut loose once 1 ” says Howard. “ Let’s see if you can knock him 
down t ” 

“Oh, no,” said Burkey “This ain’t in earnest ” 

Rivers looked just as well satisfied, but Howard says* 

“You got to be m earnest, even when you’re just working out. 
They’s lots of boys as strong as you that don’t know how to get 
their stren’th into their punch That’s a thing that’s got to be learnt, 
and I can’t learn you if I can’t see you wallop ” 

“ No,” says Buike “ I ain’t going to hurt nobody for nothing ” 
And all Howard’s coaxing done no good He wouldn’t cut loose 
But at the end of the six weeks he stuck round Howard’s he was 
one of the sweetest boxers you ever seen and Howard thought so 
well of him that he tried to sign him up 

“ Let me handle you, Burkey,” he says “ I’ll get you on m Mil- 
waukee and I’ll take you down east and make you some money If 
you’re handled right, they’s no reason why you shouldn’t be welter- 
weight champion some day ” 

“ I don’t want to be welterweight champion,” said Burke “ I just 
want to be champion of Charley Porter. And when I’ve beat him , 
I’m through ” 

“All right,” says Howard “You know what you want But let 
me tell you one thmg — you won’t beat Porter or no one else if you 
just pet them You’ve got to hit >” 

The kid smiled 

“ I’ll hit when it’s time,” he says 

So that was the last Howard heard of lnm till pretty near a month 
later, when he picked up a paper and read where Young Burke, a 
farmer boy living outside of Benton Harbor, had stopped Charley 
Porter, an aspirant for the welterweight title, m one round. 
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III 

About a month more went by before Burke showed up in. Chi 
again and called on Nate As soon as he mentioned his name and 
where he was from, Nate was interested Because Howaid had told 
him about Ins experience with the kid But Burkey wasn’t made 
up no more like Howard had described him He was wearing the 
best suit of clothes twenty dollars could buy 

“l went to see Howard,” he says, “but he’s out of town So I 
come to you I want to go in the fight game ” 

“I understood from Howard,” says Nate, “that you was going 
to quit after that one bout ” 

“I thought I was,” says Burkey “But it’s different now You 
see, I and my old man has busted up So I got to make a living ” 
“What was the bust-up over 9 ” ast Nate “Didn’t he like you 
boxing ?” 

“He didn’t care nothing about that,” says the kid “But they 
was a gal he wanted I should marry And I give her the air So he 
done the same to me ” 

“Why did you quit the gal?” ast Nate 

“I figured I could do better,” he says “She’s just a gal round 
home there, and why should I marry her? I can pretty near pick 
who I want to marry ” 

“'Everybody can pick who they want to marry,” said Nate 
“Yes, but who I pick, I can pretty near have,” says the kid “I 
thought I was stuck on this gal, but I found I wasn’t I hadn’t 
seen hardly any other gals, and she was always round So I thought 
sue was about the only gal m the world I know better now But 
I did like her and my old man liked her and kept after me to ask 
ter So I ast her and she told me she was stuck on somebody else 
So I ast her who was it and she said Charley Porter She didn’t 
know him, but she’d seen him on the street a lot of times, and he d 
smiled at her She thought he was handsome and made a hero out 
°f him He was the best fighter m the world, to her mmd. So I said 
I could beat him and she laughed at me She says, ‘ You might beat 
him plowing ’ So I said, ‘I can beat lnm boxing ’ So she says, All 
right You do it and I’ll like you better than him ’ So I come up 
here and took a few lessons and knocked lnm cock-eyed 

When she seen me afterwards, she throwed her arms round my 
ueck and said I was the best man m the world, and we got engaged 
But during the time I was up here m Chi learning to box, I learnt 
to dance too And I bought me these good clothes So after I 
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trimmed Porter I got to going over to St J oe, to the pavilion, nights, 
and I seen all the gals was nuts over me So I said to myself, 
‘What’s the idear of tying up to this rube gal when you can marry 
somebody that is somebody — maybe one of these rich Chicago so- 
ciety dames.’ So I give this hick the air and my old man tlirowed 
me out of the house ” 

Well, Nate’s handled a lot of boxers and never seen one yet that 
despised himself, but after he’d listened to this bird a whle, he be- 
gin to think that all the rest of them was lilies of the valley. 

“Which Chicago society gal have you picked out?” he says, to 
lead him on 

“I don’t know yet,” says Burkey “Some of them at the dances 
in St Joe looked good, but I want to see them all before I tie my- 
self up ” 

If you ever been to St Joe, you know the Chicago society gals 
that attends them dances If you want to see one of them in the 
middle of the week, go up to the Draperies and ask for Mm 
“You got the right dope,” Nate says “You’d be a sucker to 
make a choice till you’d looked over the whole field And m the 
meanw’ile, I’ll try and get you fixed up with a couple of matches 
so as you can giab some spending money ” 

But Burke was still thinking of the dames 

“ I read a great story the other daj’’,” he says “ It was a young 
fella that was a boxer and one night he was walking along the street 
and he heard a gal scieam. She was up on the porch of a big house 
and they was a dude there, trying to make love to her So she 
didn’t like him and that’s why she screamed So this young fella 
went m and grabbed the dude and knocked him for a long tup 
So the gal got stuck on this young fella, the boxer, and married him 
and she turned out to be a millionaire ” 

“ A great story 1 ” said Nate “ I certainly wished I could of read 
it But suppose he’d mairied hei and then found out that hei old 
man made automobiles and owed everybody A young fella can’t 
be too careful who he lets mairy him And if I was you I’d go slow. 
In the first place, most of the gals with the real class and the big 
money lives m New York So why not wait till you’ve win a couple 
of bouts m Milwaukee or somewheres so’s I can get you dated up 
m the Big Town ? Then you can walk up and down Eighth Avenue 
and help yourself to the cream ” 

This was to stall him along so’s he’d forget the skirts for a w’lle 
and tend to business 

Nate made him work out every day and box with some of the 
hoys But he was just as shy of a punch as when Howard had him 
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"Cut loose and slug’” Xate told him 
“What for?” he sa\s 

"To show me if you’\e got a haymaker,” says Nate. 

"Ask Porter if I have,” said the kid 

Finally Nate got him matched with Red Harris in a semi-wind- 
up at Milwaukee Ilariis can wallop, but he’s slow Well, Burkey 
made him look like he was handcuflcd Red never laid a glove on 
him the whole bout, w ’lie Nate’s boy pla> ed him like a piano But 
it was soft music and when it was ovei neither of them had a mark 
The crowd liked Burke at first on account of his speed But they 
razzed hun the last few lounds because it looked like he wasn t try- 
ing The papers couldn’t do nothing but give him the best of it, 
but said he wouldn’t ne\ er get nowheres till he learned to punch. 
Nate had begged him all through to tear in and end it, but he 
might as well of tiled to argue with Central 

Well, Fitzsimmons was putting on a show over to Benton Hai- 
bor and he wired Nate and ast him if he’d bung Buike there for a 
wind-up with a Grand Rapids boy named Hap Stem This kid 1a 
met some of the best bo\s round Michigan and beat them all, an , 
of course, Burke’d draw good m his home town, especially after 

what he done to Porter . . . 

So Nate took Burkey over there and Fitz ast Nate how the kid 

was coming and Nate told him ' 

"One of the sweetest boxers I ever seen, but he am t showed 
enough of a wallop to annoy a soap bubble 

"It’s a funny thing,” said Fitz, "because he hit Porter just once 
and broke his jaw And Charley’s jaw am t glass, nei ler v 
a punch when I see one and I doubt if Dempsey cou 

than this bird plugged this baby ” „ , 

" Well ” savs Nate " I wished w r e had the prescription lie made 

a monSy ou^H^is at Milwaukee, but he 

him hard And the boys he works out with, I ve had them mug 

him so’s he’d get mad, but it didn’t do no goo 

"I don’t suppose so,” says Fitz, “because he wasn t sore at Por- 
ter Charley didn’t even know him , . t u 

"But he had a reason to show Porter up, said Nate, and 

Fitz about the rube gal , . , n i , 

“That’s news to me,” said Fite “Maybe he “ ' .^doH to 
they’s a dame for a prize Why don’t you hire some ^chonis Mto 

vamp him and have her tell him she’s his as soon as he s knocked 

all the other welters for a corpse 9 u e 

“You don’t know this bird said Nate. “Chorus gals would 
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beneath his notice He wants a millionaire society belle and Pd 
have a fat chance of getting one of them to play the part 

Well, the bout with Stein was a farce Burkey was so fast that 
Hap thought they’d ganged on him, but nothing Nate could say 
or do had any effect He couldn’t make the kid cut loose and 
punch 


IV 

When they’d been back m Chi a couple of months and Burke 
had had one more fight m Milwaukee — he made a monkey out of 
Jimmy Mason — well, he begin fretting and wanted to know how 
soon Nate was going to take him east 

"As soon as I can get you matched,” said Nate “But if I do 
date you up down there, you’ll have to cut out the cuddling and 
really fight or they won’t want you a second time ” 

“Maybe I’ll be different down there,” said Burkey 
So along late in the fall Nate got him matched with Battling 
Igoe, in Boston 

“Now here’s your chance,” Nate told him “I got Rickard’s 
promise that if you trim Igoe he’ll put you on m New York with 
Willie Kemp And the man that beats Willie Kemp will get a 
whack at Britton and the big money ” 

All Burke said was 

“How’s Boston for gals? Any class to them?” 

“Not enough for you,” says Nate “You’d be throwing yourself 
away' They’s no doubt but that you could go down to Scollay 
Square or Revere Beach and take your pick, but you’d be a sucker 
to do it New Yoik’s the place And suppose you get tied up to 
some Boston countess and then went to New York and win a 
couple of big bouts and got invited round to some of them big 
mansions on Mott Street 01 the Tenderloin, and next thing you 
know , you’d probably meet a dozen gals that never even heard 
of Boston Then } ou’d wished you’d of been more careful and not 
financed yourself to no bean shooter ” 

\ ou lead about the Igoe bout? I seen it When they was all m 
the ung belorehand, Nate said to Igoe, he says “Well, Bat, we’ve 
decided to let you stay tlnee rounds That’ll be enough to give 
\ou a boxing lesson But m the fourth round, you’re going to hear 
mmm that 11 lock vou to sleep ” Nate had heard that the Battler 
" ,1 ' n ) t no hon heart and this kind of gab fretted him 

I 11 rock lnm to sleep himself,” he said, but Ins teeth was slum- 
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Burke was just the same like in his other bouts He wrote his 
name and address all over Igoe’s pan, and convinced the Battler 
that any time he v anted to he could knock him foi a row of stumps. 
That vent on for thiee rounds, with Nate, as usual, begging the 
kid to put over a haymaker, and Burke paying no attention So 
when the bell rung for the fourth, Nate hollered, “Good night, 
Bat!” and Igoe thought suie he meant business And he wasn’t 
named after Nelson So the first time Burke hit him m this round 
he folded up like a bass singer’s chm and flopped on the floor, yell- 
ing foul. Well, we all seen the blow, it landed just under the green 
spot v here he parks his collar button And besides that, they wasn’t 
no force to it But Igoe was through foi the evening, and the kid 
had win another soft, one Personally I’d of rather took fifty socles 
on the jaw than the razzing the crowd give Bat 
Well, Nate w as going to New York and stay a w’lle and he 
wanted to send Buike back to Cln to wait till they’d chose a date 
for the fight with Kemp But Burkey said no, he could lay round 
New York as easy as Chicago and if Nate wouldn’t take him there 
he was through He says f 

“Here I am a coming champion, and what does it get me? I 
ain’t having no fun I want to meet some gals and dance with them 
and kid them ” 

“ All right, come along,” says Nate “ But I wished you’d 1 emem- 
ber one thing When you do meet them swell East Side janes, don’t 
treat them like toys They’ve got feelings- as well as riches and 
wealth, and I would rather see Kemp or Britton knock you lop- 
sided than see you win fame and leave a trail of broken hearts ” 

“I’m no flirt'” says Burkey “I can’t help what they feel 
towards me, but I won’t lead them on, not unlest I’m serious my- 
self.” 

“Now you’re talking like a man 1” says Nate 
So they come to New York and stopped at the Spencer Nate 
had a lot of business to tend to, and guys to see, and he didn t 
want tins rube chasing round with him all the w lie, so he turned 
him over to Jack Grace, the old lightweight You know Jack, or 
at least you’ve heard of him He’d kid Thomas A Edison 

Nate had tipped off Jack about Burkey, and the second day they 
was m the Big Town, Jack took the boy for a walk Every time 
they passed a car with a good-looking gal in it, Burke would as , 
“Who’s that 9 ” And Jack pretended like he knew them all 

“ That’s Gwendolyn Weasel,” he’d say “ Her old man owns part 
of the Grand Central Station— the Lower Level And that one s 
Mildred Whiffletree, a niece of Bud Fisher, the ukulele king And 
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there’s Honey Hives, she’s a granddaughter of Old Man Bumble, 
the bee man They got a big countiy place on Ellis Island.” 

“ Where could a man meet these gals 9 ” ast Burkey. 

“ Nowheres only at their home,” said Jack And they’s no 
chance of you getting invited round yet a w’lle Nobody knows 
who you are But wait till you’ve hung one on this Kemp guy’s 
chin and I bet you’ll have more invitations than a roach catcher ” 
Well, Nate landed the Kemp match sooner than he expected 
Rickard said he’d put Burke on with Willie for the wmd-up, three 
weeks from then And he’d guarantee the winner a match with 
Britton 

Nate had got what he was after, but he was worried sick. 

“I know he can beat Kemp if he fights,” he says, “but I nevei 
yet been able to make him fight And if he ,iust babies along like 
he done in these other bouts, one of these New York referees is 
liable to say he ain’t trying, and stop the bout Or if it does go the 
limit, Kemp’ll get the decision because he’ll punch harder. And 
Kemp’ll hit Burke too He’s far and away the best boy my kid’s 
ever been against, too good to get showed up even by as fast and 
clever a boxer as Burkey. Our only chance is to make this little 
farmer slug — tear m there and sock him like he did Porter But 
how we’re going to do it is more than I know.” 

Y 

Jack Grace is the one that deserves the ciedir He went to work 
the night of Miss Morgan’s big show, when the leceipts was turned 
over to devastated France Nate had to buy four tickets and I and 
Tack and Burkey went with him 
Well, as you know, our best people was there that night. 

The old Garden was full of the folks that generally goes there to 
the horse show, not to boxing bouts The soup and fish was every- 
wheres, and gals that would knock your eye out, dressed pretty near 
as warm as the fighters themselfs 

We couldn’t keep Burke m his seat He was scared that he 
wouldn’t see all the janes, and just as scared that they wouldn’t all 
see him The guys behind him was yelling murder and the ushers 
bawled lnm out a dozen times 

Then all of a sudden, his eyes jumped right out of his head and 
he gave a gasp and flopped down m his chair The thiee of us looked 
where he was looking. And no wonder he’d wilted » What a gal ' 
She was with a middle-aged man, probably her dad, and she set 
m the row just ahead of us and acrost the aisle I guess it was the 
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first time she’d ever been to this kind of a party and she was all 
flushed up v ith excitement. But she’d of been pretty enough with- 
out that 

“There she is!” says Burke “There’s the gal I want I” 

“ Who don’t!” says Nate 

“Who is she 9 ” Burke ast, and Nate was going to tell him he 
didn’t know. But Jack Grace cut m. 

“ It’s Esther Fester,” he said “ That’s her father with her, Lester 
Fester. He’s the second uchest man m New York They claim he 
made three or four billion during the w^ar, selling waffle irons to 
Belgium And she’s his only kid Every young millionaire m town 
has proposed to her, but she won’t have nothing to do with them, 
calls them all loafeis 

“She sa\s the man she marries wall have to be a champion of 
something, whether it’s football or boxing or halma She don’t care 
what, just so’s he’s better in one line than anybody else ” 

“ She’s quite a boxing fan,” says Nate “ I seen her here several 
times before She maybe w'ants to look all the boys over and see 
which one she likes the best ” 

“I understand she’s a gieat admirer of Willie Kemp,” says Jack. 

“ She’s always here when he boxes and she probably come to-night 
expecting to see him in the audience Maybe he’ll be introduced 
before the mam bout, and if he is, w 7 e’ll watch her close and see if 
she’s interested ” 

“ Why can’t I get introduced 9 ” ast Burke 

“ You can,” said Nate “Wait till they’re getting ready for the 
wind-up and then climb m the ring and tell Joe Humphreys who 
you are ” 

Well, he couldn’t hardly wxut till the preliminaries was over so’s 
he could get up there and have her see him And when he bowed. 


it was right at her 

“Young Burke, the Michigan Flash'” says Humphreys He 
is matched to box Willie Kemp in this ring two weeks from Friday 
night The winner will meet Jack Britton for the welterweight 
title” 

Coming back to his seat, Burkey had to pass the gal He smiled 
right m her face and she smiled back I guess it w r as all she could 

do to keep from laughing _ , , , ,, 

I don’t suppose they’s been more than three or four fights be er 
than that Leonard-Mitchell scrap It was certainly the best I ever 
seen But I don’t believe Burke knew they was fighting 

When it was over and the gang started out, he would of overtook 
the gal and spoke to her only for Nate holding him 
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“It’d make her sore and spoil everything/’ said Nate. 

“How could it make her sore?” said Burke. “Didn’t she smile 

at me ? ” 

“Well, it’d make her old man sore,” says Nate 
“What could he do?” says Bui key. “If he looked cross-eyed at 
me, I’d bust him ” 

“ That’d be a sweet way to stait a courtship 1 ” said J ack “ Even 
New York gals ain’t so far ahead of the times that they fall in love 
with every handsome young bud that introduces himself to their 
father with a smash m the jaw ” 

“ But I j*ust want her phone number,” says the kid 
“You can get it at' the hotel,” says Jack “The phone company 
got out a book thiee or four years ago that gives the names of a few 
of their rich subscribers, and what their number used to be, and if 
you call it up, they’ll tell you what it’s been changed to ” 

So as soon as we was back at the Spencer, Burkey run for the 
book And he couldn’t find no Lester Fester 

“I didn’t think it’d be m there,” says Jack “They’s veiy few 
New York millionanes has their number m the phone book If 
they did, their wifes would bother them to death, calling up ” 
“But they must be some way to locate them,” said the kid. 
“Somebody must know wheie they stay A man as rich as him 
must have a big mansion somewheies And you got to find out 
where it’s at If you don’t find out foi me to-morrow, why I’m 
through 1 I won’t box Hemp or no one else ” 

And they knew he was cuckoo enough to mean it. But Jack 
Grace had his plans made alieady 

“ I’ll locate them to-moirow,” he said, “ that is, unlest you hear 
from the gal herself.” 

“ But she don’t know where I’m staying,” says Burke. 

“She might maybe call up Rickard and find out,” says Jack 

So the lad went to bed and Nate and Jack set up and talked it 
over. 

/ 

It looks like we got him,” said J ack “ If we can make him think 
him and Kemp is uvals, he’ll fight ” 

But that gal can’t be flamed,” says Nate “I don’t know who 
she is, but she am t the land we could get any help fiom.” 

“We don’t need her help,” says Jack “He’ll get a special de- 
livery to-morrow afternoon, with hei name signed to it, that is, 
wliat he thinks is her name I’ll dope out the letter yet to-night. 
If necessary he’ll get a letter every day till the day of the bout ” 
'And then what?” says Nate. 
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“Why, nothing,” says Jack “What do you care, if it does the 
woik?” 

“It don’t seem right,” said Nate “I don’t want to break the 
kid’s heart.” 

“You got as much chance of breaking his head!” says Jack. 
“ What about the gal in Benton Harbor, that he was so stuck on 
and got over it in a day ? But as fai as that’s concerned, we don’t 
have to kill this gal off when we’ie through with Kemp We can 
keep her going till he meets Britton We’ll have her tell him first 
that he’s got to trim Kemp, and if that works, .we’ll send her to 
Europe or somewheres, leaving him “a farewell note that she’s been 
called away, but she’ll be back in time to see him win the title.” 

-“He’s a sap,” said Nate, “but I doubt if he’s dumbbell enough 
to swallow this ” 

“You don’t appreciate him,” said Jack “Where him and the 
fan sex is concerned, they’s nothing so raw that he won’t eat it up. 
But suppose he don’t? You ain’t got nothing to lose.” 

“Just him, that’s all,” says Nate 

“ Well, he’s no loss if he won ; t fight,” said Jack “And this may 
be the way to make him.” 


VI 

4 

Burke had started training at Daley’s When he got back from 
there the next afternoon, they was a special delivery waiting for 
him It said 

Dear Mr. Burke You will probably be surprised getting a let- 
ter from one who you have never met, but still I suppose you get 
many letters fiom silly gills of my sex that has seen you and admires 
you Hope you won’t think bad of me for writing to you, but am 
a girl that acts on their impulse and sometimes am soiry afterwards 
that I done so and wished I was not so silly, but you know how girls 
are and especially m legards to affans of the heait 
Well, Mr Burke, you don’t know me, but I was to the Garden 
last night with my daddy and set right near you and noticed you 
when I first come m, but didn’t dast look at you and didn t know 
who you was till you was introduced from the ung And then when 
you was returning to vour seat I thought you smiled at me and 1 
smiled back Oh, Mr Burke, was it me you was smiling at? It not 
I will teel very foolish for smiling at you and hope you won t think 

the worse of me for doing so . , 

Well, anyway, it’s too late to mend and this A M I had my 
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secrol/iY'y get where you arc staying from Mr Riekaid and am writ- 
ing yon 'tins letter and suppose you will say it’s just another fool 
girl writing mash notes, but I flatter in\self that 1 am a lit tle higher 
class than most girls as I am a society girl and don t write the^o 
land of lctteis as a rule So please don’t think I am a fool and tear 
this up Am just a girl that sometimes lets their feelings run aw av 
with them 

Am going to make pa take me to see the bout between you and 
Willie Kemp, but am afraid you are going to be beaten that night, 
Mr Brake, as have seen Mr Ivemp fight and belie\c he is going 
to be the champion I admire him \ery much and up to last night, 
adrnced him more than any other man, but now am not so sure. 
There I am afraid I have been too bold and you will think 1 am a 
perfect fool 

Well, Mr. Burke, wall not take up no moie of your time though 
I don’t suppose y r ou lm e read this far, but hope you don’t think 
I am a fool, but know you do Pa don’t appro\ c of me wi iting to 
men to who I am not engaged and would be \ery angry was he 
to find out I had wrote to you, so can’t let y ou answer this letter 
or call me up for fear he would find it out and be \ ery angry. But 
maybe wall w r rite you again and certainly^ will see you fight Mr. 
Kemp and if you see me that night, please smile at me again so 
will not think you consider me a fool. But maybe y'ou will not 
feel like smiling after you have boxed hlr. Ivemp, as I think he is 
a wonder 

Well, hlr Burke, good-by for this time and please don’t think 
I am a fool 

lour would-be friend, 
Esther Fester 

Well, Jack Grace had guessed right Burkey swallowed it whole. 
He begin reading it down m the lobby, but when he looked back 
and seen the name signed to it, he took it up to the room to finish 
it And if he read it once, he read it twenty r times — and looked 
sillier every time he read it He surprised us one way', though. 
We was expecting he would show it to everybody. But he kept it 
to himself. Of course, we’d read it before it got to him. Jack had 
wrote it and had one of the phone gals copy it off. 

Nate ast the kid at supper how he felt. 

“ Great he says 

« rniJ ou wan t to keep working to improve your wind,” says Nate. 
Inis is your first fifteen-round bout and you may get tired.” 
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f I won’t have time to get tired, ” he says “ I’ll knock him dead 1 
in a round 1” 

It was the first time he’d ever made a speech like that 

“Looks like you was right,” says Nate to Jack, afterwards. 
“He’s eat it up The only thing now is to be sure and not over- 
play it Just give him a couple more short notes between now and 
the bout ” 

“What shall I say in them 9 ” says Jack. 

“You don’t need my advice,” said Nate “I think you wrote 
that one from memory. You must of got a few mash notes. your- 
self.” 

“No,” says Jack “All the time I was boxing, I only got let- 
ters from one gal. And she always said the same thing ‘If you’re 
a man, you’ll pay me back that eight dollars and sixty cents you 
stole’” 

Well, Burke pestered the clerks to death asking if they was sure 
no mail had came for him, and he went for the phone every time 
it rung, and was scared to go out for fear a call would come w lie 
he wasn’t there Finally it got so that Nate couldn’t hardly drag 
him to Daley’s for his work-out, and they seen they d have to spill 
another note or he’d worry himself out of shape The second one 
was short and said 


Dear Mr, Burke It has been all as I could do to keep from 
wnting you before this, but was afraid if I wrote too often you 

would think I was x fool ,, , 

Well, Mr Burke, it’s only five days now till your bout with Mr 
Kemp and suppose you are excited I know I am and can t hard y 
wait for the big event, though to be perfectly honest am m a funny 
position as I don’t know if I want you or he to win You see 1 am 
an admirer of the both of you Suppose you w i say o vourse 
must be a funry girl to not know her own mind, but jou see l 
have admired Mr Kemp a long time and only seen you the other 
night for the first time, so don’t know which I i ' e es 
will let you two decide the question for me and may ie 

" Pa ,s going to take me to the fight and only hope I mil not .faint 
or something with excitement Suppose you wi m nc%er 
foi feeling this way m regards to two parties who I have ne 
met, but as I told you before, am a girl that ahv aj s lets their 
mgs get the best of them, though sometimes am sorrj when it s 
too late Hope you won’t make me sorry, Mr Burke 1 hat .n if 
you win. Am afraid for your sake, however, that you are doomed 
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with defeat, as Mr. Kemp has a punch and you are just a boxer 
that can’t hit hard 

Well, Mi Burke, must say ta ta for this time as am going to a 
toddle party at the Ritz Yours, Esther. 

And the morning of the big day he got tins one 

Dear Mr. Burke Just a line to let you know am thinking 01 
you and if you beat Air Kemp, will call you up and see if we can t 
meet somewkeies and have a dance, or maybe you don’t caie for 
la dance, but we can have a little chat if you don’t think me too 
much a fool 

Well, Mr. Burke, I won’t bothei you when you must be already 
worried and nervous over the bout and will just say that I will 
be at the Garden and will see you even if you don’t see me and 
wished I could tell you wheie I will set but don’t know. 

Well, Air Burke, good luck and may the best man win 

Esther 

t 

On the way down fiom the hotel that night, Burkey ast Jack 
and I if we’d bet on him We told him no So he says 

“ If you want to make some easy money, bet some of these wise ~ 
crackers that I’ll stop this bird m a round. I’ll slap lum dead 

vrr 

So I and Jack did get down a couple of bets, fifty apiece We 
bet the kid would wm by a knock out and we got thiee to one 
The smart guys had looked ovei his lecord and didn’t see how he 
could stop Kemp 

But when they got m the ring, I wished for a minute I hadn’t 
bet Instead of paying any attention to what was coming off, 
Burkey was looking all ovei the house trying to locate the little 
peachy I was scared he’d still be doing it yet when the bout started, 
and Kemp d sock him befoie he got down to business But Jack 
Grace seen the danger, and leaned over and w’ispeied to the lad ' 
“You remember that Fester gal ? She’s up m a box with her 
old man ” 

“Where at’” ast Burke, all excited 

Ks pretty dark,” says Jack, “but I’ll try and point her out 
betv een rounds ” 

As >ou know, they wasn’t no “between rounds” In the first 
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two minutes Kemp made five trips to the floor, and he liked it so 
well the last tune that he decided to sleep there 

And in the excitement, Jack pretended he’d lost sight of the gal 


VIII 

Burkey staid in the room all the next day, waiting for the phone 
call The papers had vent nuts o\er him and said he was the 
Benny Leonard of the velteis, and that it was just a question of 
die date when the title vould change hands But foi all the effect 
it had on Burke, they might as veil of said he’d opened a bird stoic. ' 
Meanw’ile, Nate mid Jack Giace talked it over and decided to 
go tlnougli villi Jack’s scheme — keep Esther ali\c till the Button 
bout, but send her to Euiope, where she wouldn’t be so much 
trouble So late in the e\ enmg, w’lle Burkey was still waiting for 
his call, a special delivery come for him that said 

Dexii Mr Burke Have bad news or at least hope you will 
agree with me and think it is bad By the time you receive this 
note, v ill be on the old pond with pa, bound for Europe lie got a 
cable this A. M calling him to the other side and insisted on me 
going along So we hustled round and got rooms on the ship that 
sails this P M I cried when he said I would have to go and hope 
you feel as bad as I do But it’s only for a short tune and v ill be 
back in time to see you beat Britton and win the title Aftei that 
— well, Mr Buike, I won’t say no more T 

You was wonderful last night and am proud of you Wished i 
could tell you m person how much I admire you, but will do that 
later on Will drop you a note just the minute we get back In the 
mean time, don’t forget one who is proud of you and wished 1 could 
meet my coming champion Esther 


Well, it was a blow to thedcid, but it would of worked out afl 
right only for the toughest kind of a break Nate had to hurry ac 
to Chi, but before he left he seen Rickard and closed for the Britton 

hout Buike’s end was to be $10,000 , , r 

So the second day after the Kemp bout, they was taking Cen- 
tury home, and I and Jack Giace was over to see them off i hey d 
just shook hands and was stalling through the gate when Burke 
seen her, the gal he’d went wild over at Miss Morgan s shov SI e 

CB y ulrand Sore Nate could stop him, he'd 
grabbed the gal by the arm. 
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“Esther 1” he says. “Miss Fester' You didn't go after all !” 
The poor gal was speechless 

“ Don’t you know me ? ” said the kid “ I’m Burke, the boy that 
beat Kemp, the boy you been writing to ” 

She jerked her arm loose and found hoi tongue 
“I’m not interested in who you aie,” she said “I don’t know 
you and I don’t believe I want to ” 

By this time, Nate had him 

“Come on, boy,” he says “You’ve made a mistake ” 

And he diagged him through the gate, w’lle the crowd stared 
goggle-eyed 

“Well,” says our gal to liei chum, £ you re going to have a thrill 
— a trip with a crazy man'” 

Burke was numb, Nate tells me, till the train was way out of New 
York Then he said 

“ Maybe she didn’t recognize me Or maybe she just didn’t want 
her fuend to know.” 

“That was probably it,” says Nate 

“ But why did she lie to me and say she was going to Europe ? ” 
says the lad 

After a w’lle he got up fiom his seat 

“ Her friend’s on this tram,” he said “ I’m going to find her and 
ask her something ” 

Nate tiled to coax him out of it, but he wouldn’t listen So Nate 
went with him to see that he didn’t get in no trouble. 

They found the gal’s pal a couple of cais back. The lad stopped 
and said 

“ I beg your pardon, lady, but I want to ask you just one ques- 
tion That gal that seen you off, is her name Esther Fester 
The jane laughed and says 

“ I’m afraid it’s nothing as poetical as that Her name is plain 
Mary Holt ” 

Without another word, Burke followed Nate back to their own 
sleeper He didn’t open his clam again till they hit Albany. Then 
he made some remark about wanting some fresh air, and got off the 
tiain 

Thats the last Nate seen of him till the other day, when he 
showed up m Chi, after money. 

So you see why the Britton show had to be postponed They’s 
lo plot for it r 


f 
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It seems there were two New Yorkers, C. L Walters and Ernie 
Eretts They met on a tram Florida bound Fretts was in the in- 
surance business, over m Brooklyn. 

“I’m in the insurance business, over m Brooklyn,” said Fretts 
“ Handle all kinds of insurance I started when I was just a kid, 
twent}’- years ago, and now I’ve got it built up so’s I don’t need to 
worry. It runs itself. I guess that’s the trouble I mean I got too 
much time on my hands, and I play around too much Why, say, 
it’s a wonder I ain’t dead, the way I been going I bet I ain’t been 
to bed before two, three o’clock the last six months You can’t go 
that pace and not feel it ” 

“It’s bound to tell on a man after a w’lle,” said Walters “Now 
you take me ” 

“So I’m about all in,” said Fretts “And the funny part of it is 
I didn’t realize it I wouldn’t of thought nothing about it only for 
the gul I got in my office You couldn’t hardly call her a girl, either, 
she’s a woman about fifty-three and looks like a Channel swimmer. 
That’s the kind to have m youi office I had a 1 egular Miss America 
once, the first year I was in business for myself, and we were so busy 
petting each other that we couldn’t even answer the phone I didn’t 
sell enough insurance that year to keep her in typewriter erl The 
smartest play I ever made in my life was getting rid of her 

“This woman I got now — well, you’d about as soon think of 
making love to a horse And she’s as smart as a man, you don t 
have to tell her nothing And where do you think I got her 9 In an 
emplerment agency ” 

“Now you take me ” said Walters 

“So as I was telling you, I come m the office one day last week, 
along about noon, and hadn’t been to bed m thirty-six hours, and 
Miss Clancy — that’s the woman I got m the office she give me one 
look and said, 'Mr Fretts,’ she said, 'don’t think I am butting in 
°n your private affans, but you better be careful or you will kill 
yourself If you will take my advice,’ she said, lay off for a month 
Gr two and go to Florida or somewheres and res* up Get «nva\ from 
these friends of yours for a w’lle ’ 
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“She said, ‘You know you can trust me to handle the business/ 
she said, ‘ and if you will take a vacation foi a month or Iw o, you will 
feel like a new man You use’ to play golf and tennis and enjer your- 
self m things that was good foi you/ she said, ‘ and now look at \ ou ! 
I bet you ain’t taken no real exeicise m foul ycais And von don’t 
sleep and you don’t eat Just pack up and go down to Palm Beach 
or Miami 01 some place and take a little exercise and lay around in 
the sun and lead, or just lay theie and relax yourself You got 
nothing m the world to wony about and if something does come 
up that needs your peisonal attention, I will let you know But I 
won’t anner you,’ she said, ‘unless it’s absolutely necessary and I 
don’t think it will be ’ 


“ She knows me so well that she could see what kind of shape X 
was m I tell you I was a w r reck, but wouldn’t of thought nothing 
of it only for her calling my attention Ivtell you I was a vieck ” 

“You and me both,” said Walteis “Now m my case ” 

So I promised her I’d think it over and that night I went on 
another paity without a wink of sleep, mind \ou — and I told a 
pal of mine, Ben Drew he’s in the furniture business m Biooklyn, 
m partneis with his brother, and a great pal of mine — I told him 
what Miss Clancy had said, and they was a couple of girls with 
us Bonnie Wernei, the girl I been going alound with, she was 
with us, and a girl named Stevens that Ben had picked up some- 
wheres, they were both along on the party 

“The Wernei gill thinks I’m going to marry, her. Fine chance' 
Anyway , she oveiheaid me telling Ben about this Florida idear 
and she was all ears She made some crack about Palm Beach 
eing a giand place foi a honeymoon I guess she thought I was 
steweder than I really was I kept right on talking to Ben and he 
was coc r eye and got all steamed up ovei the idear and said he 
would go along with me He would of been light on this tram, 

next week ^ ^ drodler £ e ttmg sick But he’s going to jern me 
^ I tried to persuade a friend of mine ” 

nnrl°T nt ^ ^ ip 16 f lds anc j sa, t U P ah that night m a poker 
doll ire? w W 7 aS ase ®P’ an d a t that I win over seven hundred 
T l-i nr] +!-> G / aS P a^ag deuces wuld and they was one hand wheie 

clubs w5l iTvf? an p d u drew t0 and cau S ]lt a five and nine 'of 
he fin all v on 11 1 ^ na] ned Garvey bet back and forth and 

so ini hv It, r “2? h d d T n a deuce an d thi ee tens I was 

my hand face im & u ( ' 1 ou dn t talk, so I just throwed down 

y and face up and somebody said, ‘My Lord » Astiaight flush'’ 
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So they give me the pot and I thought all the w’ile that what i 
had was four nines. That shows ” 

“I don’t like deuces wild/’ said Walters “ What’s the ” 

“I finally got home about noon and called up the office and ther- 
slept five or six hours and by that time I was ready for anothei 
party Rut when I showed up at the office on Wednesday, Misi 
Clancy bawled me out again and I promised I’d take her advice. 
Well, I hadn’t played golf or tennis for years and meanw’ile I’d 
moved three or four times and when I come to look for my golf- 
clubs and tennis racket, well, they’d disappeared And I couldn’t 
find a bathmg-suit either, or my fishing-tackle So all this stuff 
I’m taking along, it’s all new, I had to buy an entire new outfit — 
seventy-some dollars for a set of golf-clubs and a bag, fourteen 
dollars for a tennis racket, and thirty-odd dollars for fishing-tackle 
And besides that, a bathmg-suit that I paid thirty-two dollars fol 
it, but it’ll kno.ck ’em dead 

“ I don’t know how my golf game will be after laying off sc 
long, I expect it’ll come back to me after the first couple of days. 
The last time I played was out on Long Island, at the Engmeeis’; 
must of been four, five years ago I remember I shot an eighty* 
seven and wm over a hundred dollars Tennis is my game, though, 
and I can’t hardly wait to get at it again What I’m planning te 
do is get up early m the morning, have breakfast, play two or three 
sets of tennis, then go swimmmg and maybe lay around on the 
beach foi an hour, have lunch and then get m eighteen holes of 
golf and another little swim, then have my dinner, probably up in 
iny room, and go to bed around nine, ten o’clock Three weeks 
and I’ll be in the pmk ! ” 

“ Now you take me,” said Walters, “and ” 

“Yes,” said Fretts, “but you probably use some judgment, or 

maybe you’re married and don’t ” 

“No, I’m ” 

“I don’t believe they’s a man living could of went the pace I 
been going and stood up under it Ben Drew he’s a pal of mine 
— he says I’m a marvel He said, ‘ Ernie, you’re a marvel f Why 
listen Here’s what I did three weeks ago, just for an example 
That was right after New Yeai’s eve Of course I was on parties 
morning, night and noon all through the holidays and wound up 
with a bat that started New Year’s eve and lasted till Monday 
morning, the third I slept a w’lle Monday forenoon and shoveo 
up at the office about three o’clock Miss Clancy— the girl I got 
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in tu? office — she give me a message to call up a pal of mine, Ben 
Drew 

“I called him up and he had a date with a girl he had picked up 
somewhere named Stevens, and would I and my girl come along. 
That’s a gul named Bonnie Wernci that I been going with She 
thinks T’m going to mairy her, and I suppose everybody’s entitled 
to their opinion Anyway, I couldn’t leave Ben m a hole so I said 
all right and he and I got together around five o’clock and loaded 
up on cocktails and later we jerned the girls and made the rounds 
and wound up at a Black and Tan, and I and Ben both got pie- 
eyed and finally sent the girls home mad and we stayed and got in 
a crap game and I win two three hundred dollars The game broke 
up at noon 


I went straight to the office and Miss Clancy give me a message 

to call up Miss Wernei, that’s the gnl I was with the night before, 

Monday She was sore on account of me not seeing her home and 

said if I didn’t take her out this night— Tuesday— why, it was all 

oft between her and I Well, Tuesday nights we alwa,> s have a big 

poker game and I told her I couldn’t get out of the game, but I 

would see her Wednesday night I was praying she’d stay sore and 

carry out her threat and I wouldn’t have to bother with her no 

more But no , she backed down and said Wednesday would be k o 

bo I got in the poker game and it not only lasted all Tuesday 

night and all day Wednesday, but all night Wednesday night. I 

got outside of five, six bottles of Ben Drew’s Scotch and win a 

hundred and seventy dollars. I snatched three, four hours sleep 

i.w ay f ° re ? oon and when 1 showed up at the office, the girl, 
the Werner girl, was waiting for me 

ther^f k nf e ?l her f ? 1 ? , , nakuig ? ? cene 1 had to promise to devote 

loundfo/J h t r ’- and the next thrae n ‘S hts ’ we made ‘he 
Now tint’. ' + 1 erent i -lernts, dancing and drinking rat-poison* 

wonde^ M,Jn ° ne lts llke a11 other week. No 

wonder Miss Clancy said I looked terrible 1” 

A man can’t go that pace and not feel it Iknowinmv case ” 

know nobodt 3 and thlS ^ ° f a tllp ~ S° down thele where I don’t 
doors Si da/and “° S ‘ rls p ® s ? erln g all the w’lle, and be out- 
weeks o that^ TJf ? d brea t he God ’ s fresh air - Three, four 
r e coA°e me Aod n d e u ys m T and New York won’t 

? CTer been t0 Tlonda and I’m 
anxious to look it over and see if it’s all they claim They tell me 

som-twVhke tLTm S f 6at b f rgams there now and ft I find 

Upon’ bift m^be a f eCe ot rt ’ not spe “- 
mayne build. myself a little place to spend the winter 
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months. I hatecold weather and snow and they’s no sense in a 
man in my position hanging around New York and freezing to 
death when I could just as well be enjering myself in a clean 
wholesome way, m the sunshine ” 

“You take me, now ” 

\ou re probably a fella that uses some judgment and eat reg- 
ular, or maybe you got a wife and family to make you behave, 
-but I got nobody only my friends, though I guess I got more of 
them than any man in Brooklyn. That’s one of my troubles, hav- 
ing too many friends, but only for them, I wouldn’t be where I 
am, I mean in business A man m my business has got to have 
friends, or they wouldn’t have no business ” 

“In my business, too I’m ” 

“This must be Fayetteville we’re coming to,” said Fretts “I’ve 
got to send a wire to a pal of mine, Ben Drew. He’s in Brooklyn 
now, but he’s going to jern me next week down in Miami.” 

It seems that the two New Yorkers happened to be on the same 
tram a month later, northward bound from Jacksonville 
“Hello, there,” said Walters 

Fine,” replied Fretts, regarding the other somewhat vaguely. 

I come down on the same tram with you a month ago,” said 
Walters 

“That’s right,” said Fretts “We come down on the same tram 
together.” 

“Well, what do you think of Florida 9 ” 

‘ No place like it in the world 1” said Fretts, warming up “Say, 

I could write a book ' I wished I’d kept a diary of the month I 
been there Only nobody w r ould believe it ” 

“ Where was you 9 Palm Beach 9 ” 

‘No, Miami That is, I guess we drove up to Palm Beach one 
night I don’t know ” 

“"Where did you stop in Miami 9 ” 

“Over at the Beach, at the Flamingo ” 

‘What did they charge you there 9 ” 

‘ I’ve got no idear I paid them with a check,” said Fretts 
‘ It’s American plan, ain’t it 9 ” 

“No Yes, yes, it’s American plan ” 

“And bow was the meals 9 ” 

“Meals! I don’t know. I didn’t hear anybody say anything 
about them ” 

“ I thought ” 
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« After this, I’m going to take all my vacations in the winter 
and spend them right there That’s the Garden Spot of God’s 

Green Footstool !” 

“So you bought yourself a place’” 

“No, I didn’t buy nothing, that is, no ical estate I met some 
guy the second day that was talking about a big bargain in some 
development he was mteiested in, and I promised I’d go out and 
look at it He called up a couple of times to icmind me of my 
promise, so to keep lum from pestenng me, I finally did go out 
there, bat they was no moon, so I couldn’t tell much about it ” 

“I thought ” 

“Listen till you heai something funny When I got to the hotel, 
they told me my room was still occupied, but the guy was just 
moving out and I could move in inside of an hour Well, they made 
the fella pack up m a huny and he ovei looked two bottles of Ply- 
mouth gm So there was the two bottles staring me m the eye and 
I v as afraid he’d come back aftei them, so I phoned up to another 
fella’s room that had lode over with me m the taxi from the station 
and he come down and we had ten, ele\en Tom Collinses just as 
fast as we could dunk them 

“ Then v r e filled up the both bottles with water and fixed them 
like they hadn’t been opened, and sure enough, the bud come back 
for lus treasure He said he was on his way to Key West and had 
got clear over near to Miami station when he recalled leaving the 
gm and he had enough time to come back for it and still catch Ins 
tram yet That’s one thing about Florida trams — you can’t miss 
them no matter what time you get there He said it was a good 
thing for him that his 100m had been mheiited by an honest man 
- I’d like to heard what he said •when he took his first swig out of those 
bottles 

“ Well, I and the other fella, the fella that split the gm w r ith me — 
he’s a fella named Leo Hargrave, from Cleveland; got a foundry 
theie or something — the two of us went up m Ins room and polished 
off a bottle of Scotch and then it was time to diess foi dinner That’s 
all I done about dmnei the whole month I was m Miami — I dressed 
for it, but I never got it Hai grave said he knew a swell jernt out 
neai Hialeah and we hired a car and drove out there and it was 
a place wheie you dined and danced, but we wasn’t hungry and 
we didn t have nobody to dance with So we just ordered some 
drinks ” 

‘‘Did you have any trouble getting drinks’” ~ 

Yes Y ou had to call a waiter Well, we stayed there till pretty 
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dose to midniglit and then drove back towards the beach and 
stopped at another jernt where you play roulette There's a game 
I always been wild about and I’d of been satisfied to send for my 
baggage and settle right down for the month But Hargrave was 
dance mad and he said we would have to find some girls to travel 
around with He said he knew one girl, he would call her up m the 
morning, and maybe she had a friend 

“I told him to never mind about a friend, because it’s been my 
experience that when you ask a girl to bring along a girl friend, the 
girl friend generally always looks like she had charge of the linen 
room at a two dollar hotel So we stayed up till the telegraph office 
was open and then I sent a letter to New York, to a girl I been 
going around with, a gnl named Bonnie Werner, and told her to 
jump m an upper and jern me ” 

“ Did she come ? ” 

♦ 

“Sure, she come She thinks I’m going to marry her. But she 
couldn’t get there till two, three days later and in the meanwhile, 
I run around with Hargrave and his dame I wasn’t lonesome, 
though, not as long as they was plenty of Scotch and a roulette 
w’eel, and besides that, I found a poker game, to say nothing about 
a couple dandy fellas lives there at the Beach and love to just sit 
around and hit up the old barber shop harmony — Jim Allison and 
Jess Andrew 

xBut I didn’t really strike my stride till Miss Werner got in 
From that time on, I went some pace 1 And of course it was even 
worse when Ben Drew showed up He’s a pal of mine, m partners 
with his brother in the furniture business m Brooklyn He was 
going to come down with me, but his brother got sick and held 
him up a week. He brought a girl named Stevens that he picked 
up somewheres, and with Miss Werner and I, and Ben Drew and 
the Stevens daine, and Hargrave and his girl , that made six of us 
that stuck together all the w’lle, that is, for the first few nights. 
After that, we’d get the girls all wore out by one, two o clock and 
chase them home and then I and Ben and Hargrave, we’d play the 
w’eel or sit m a game of stud 

“ It was the same schedule, day after day, the whole time I was 
there The party would start out along about seven, eight o’clock 
m the evening and go to whatever place we hadn t been to the 
night before We’d dance till, say, one o clock and then chase tlie 7 
women home and do a little serious gambling The poker game } 
generally broke up a little before noon That would give us fellas, 
the afternoon to sleep, w’lle the girls would do their shopping or 
go to the polo or waste their time some way another. About six 
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o’clock, I’d get up and have the barber come in and shave me and 
then I’d dress and be all set for the roll-call.” 

“But I thought ” 

“From the first day, I didn’t wear nothing but dinner clothes. 
And I brought along a trunk full of white pants and knickers that 
I never even unpacked 

“You’d have to get Miss Werner or one of the other girls to tell 
you the different places we went They all looked alike to me 
just jernts, with tables and waiters and an orchestra ” 

“ But the weather was beautiful ” 

“So I heard somebody say I guess it’s a great climate, if that’s 
what a man is looking for They say California’s another garden 
spot and that’s another place I’ve always intended to go. But of 
course it takes longer ” 

“The California climate,” said Walters, “is probably just as 
good •” 

“I’ve always intended to go out there But of course it takes 
fonger Four, five days on a train is too much A fella don’t get 
no sun or air I always feel cooped up on a tram ” _ 

“How was the golf?” 

“I didn’t get to play golf, never had my clubs out of the bag. 
But I heard somebody telling Ben Drew that they had four, five 
fine courses around Miami ” 

“Play any tennis ?” 

“No, I didn’t have time for tennis They got some swell courts 
right by the hotel, but even at that, when you change into your 
tennis clothes and play four, five sets and then take, a bath and 
dress again, why, it means a waste of two hours.” 

“ Go fishing ? ” 

“Fishing! That’s a whole day! And as far as bathing is con- 
cerned, why, it looks like they was a law that you couldn’t swim 
only at noon time, just when a man’s ready for the hay.” 

“How far is the ocean from the hotel where you stopped?” 

“I don’t know I didn’t get over there You see you can’t do 
everything at a place like that It would wear you out I’m thirty- 
e!ght years old and when a man gets that age, you’ve got to watch 
y°u r step. You can’t go m for athaletics like you was a kid. 

“ I’m in the insurance business m Brooklyn, and one of the things 
we learn m our business is that a man is taking chances if he goes 
in too strong for sports after a certain age You can’t be a youngster 
all your life ” , 

“Did your friends go home ahead of you?” 
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_ “Do you mean Ben Drew and Miss Werner and the Stevens girl ? 
No, Ben, he’s back there m a compartment dead to the world and 
he said he’d shoot anybody that woke him up this side of Manhattan 
Transfer 

“ And the girls — they look like they’d just stepped out of a waste- 

PT e ” 

“You look pretty good yourself, better than last time I seen 
you.” * 

“ I should ! A trip like this was just what I needed — away from 
the office a whole month and longer and ain’t even given business 
a thought. 

“ That’s where so many men make mistakes — not taking a vaca- 
tion; or if they do take one, they keep m touch with their office all 
the time and sperl the whole trip, worrying I got a girl that can 
run my business pretty near as good as I can myself — not a girl, 
either; a woman about fifty-three years old, a Miss Clancy. 

“She’s the one that realized the shape I was m and insisted on 
me taking this trip And how her face will lignt up when I walk m 
that office Mondaj’’ morning — or maybe Monday afternoon — and 
she sees what this has done for me!” 
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THE FACTS 

I 

t 

The engagement was broken off before it was announced So only 
a thousand or so of the intimate friends and le latives of the parties 
knew anything about it What they knew was that there had been 
an engagement and that there was one no longer The cause of the 
breach they merely guessed, and most of the guesses were, in most 
particulars, wrong. 

Each intimate and relative had a fragment of the truth It re- 
clamed for me to piece the fragments together. It was a difficult 
job, but I did it Part of my evidence is hearsay, the major por- 
tion is fully corroborated And not one of my witnesses had any- 
thing to gain through perjury 

So T am positive that I have at my tongue’s end the facts, and 
I believe that in justice to everybody concerned I should make 
them public. 

Ellen McDonald had lived on the North Side of Chicago for 
twenty-one years Billy Bowen had been a South-Sider for seven 
years longer. But neither knew of the other’s existence Until they 
ciet in New York, the night before the Army-Navy game 

Billy, sitting with a business acquaintance at a neighboring table 
ui Tonio’s, was spotted by a male member of Ellen’s party, a Chi- 
cagoan, too He was urged to come on over He did, and was in- 
troduced. The business acquaintance was also urged, came, was 
introduced and forgotten, forgotten, that is, by eveiy one but the 
Waiter, who observed that he danced not nor told stories, and fig- 
ured that his function must be to pay The business acquaintance 
had been Billy’s guest. Now he became host, and without seeking 
the office 

It was not that Billy and Miss McDonald’s male friends were 
niggards But unfortunately for the b a , the checks always hap* 
pened to arrive when everybody else was dancing or so hysterical 
over Billy’s repartee as to be potentially insolvent 

Billy was somewhere between his fourteenth and twenty-first 
highball, in other words, at his best, from the audience’s standpoint 
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His dialogue was simply sci earning and lus dancing just heavenly 
He was Frank Traney doubling as Vernon Castle On the floor he 
tried and accomplished twinkles that would have spelled cata c - 
trophe if attempted under the fourteen mark, or over the twenty- 
one. And be said the cutest things — one right after the other. 

II 

You can be charmed by a man’s dancing, but you can’t foil m 
love with his funniness If you’re going to fall m love with him at 
all, you’ll do it when you catch him in a serious mood 

Miss McDonald caught Billy Bowen in one at the game next 
day Entirely by accident or a decree of fate, her party and his sat 
in adjoining boxes Not by accident, Miss McDonald sat in the 
chair that was nearest Billy’s She sat there first to be amused, she 
stayed to be conquered 

Here was a different Billy from the Billy of Tonio’s Here was a 
Billy who trained his gun on youi heart and let your nsibles alone. 
Here was a dreamy Billy, a Billy of romance. 

How calm he remained through the excitement How r indifferent 
to the thrills of the game I There was depth to him He w r as a man. 
Her escort and the others round her were children, screaming with 
delight at the puerile deeds of pseudo heroes Football was a great 
sport, but a sport It wasn’t Life Would the world be better or 
worse for that nme-yard gam that Elephant or Ohphant, or what- 
ever his name was, had just made ? She knew it wouldn't. Billy 
knew, too, for Billy was deep He was thinking man’s thoughts 
She could tell by his silence, by his inattention to the scene before 
him. She scarcely could believe that here was the same person who, 
last night, had kept his own, yes, and the neighboring tables, roar- 
ing with laughter. What a complex character his ! 

In sooth, Mr. Bowen was thinking man’s thoughts He was 
thinking that if this pretty Miss McDowell, or Donnelly, were else- 
where, he could go to sleep And that if he could remember which 
team he had bet on and could tell which team was which, he would 
have a better idea of whether he was likely to wm or lose 

When, after the game, they parted, Billy rallied to the extent of 
asking permission to call Ellen, it seemed, would be very glad to 
have him, but she couldn’t tell exactly when she would have to be 
back m Chicago, she still had three more places to visit in the East. 
Could she possibly let him know when she did get back? Yes, she 
could and would, if he really wanted her to, she would drop him a 
note He certainly wanted her to. 
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This, thought Billy, was the best possible arrangement. Her note 
would tell him her name and address, and save him the trouble of 
'phoning to all the McConnells, McDowells, and Donnellys on the 
North Side He did want to see her again; she was pretty, and, 
judging from last night, full of pep And she had fallen for him, he 
knew it from that look 

He watched her until she was lost in the crowd Then he hunted 
round for his pals and the car that had brought them up At length 
he gave up the search and wearily climbed the elevated stairs His 
hotel was on Broadway, near Forty-fourth He left the tram at 
Forty-second, the third time it stopped there 

“I guess you’ve rode far enough,” said the guard. “Fifteen 
cents’ worth for a nickel I guess we ought to have a Pullman on 
these here trains ” 

“I guess,” said Billy, “I guess ” 

But the repartee well was dry He stumbled down-stairs and 
hurried toward Broadway to replenish it. 

Ill 

Ellen McDonald’s three more places to visit in the East must 
have been deadly dull Anyway, on the sixth of December, scarcely 
more than a week after his parting with her m New York, Billy 
Bowen received the promised note It informed him merely that 
her name was Ellen McDonald, that she lived at so-and-so Walton 
Place, and that she was back m Chicago. 

That day, if you’ll remember, was Monday Miss McDonald’s 
parents had tickets for the opera. But Ellen was honestly just worn 
out, and would they be mad at her if she stayed home and went to 
bed? They wouldn’t They would take Aunt Mary in her place. 

On Tuesday morning, Paul Potter called up and wanted to know 
if she would go with him that night to “The Follies ” She was 
horribly sorry, but she’d made an engagement The engagement, 
evidently, was to study, and the subject was harmony, with Berlin, 
Kern, and Van Alstyne as instructors She sat on the piano-bench 
from half-past seven till quarter after nine, and then went to her 
room vowing that she would accept any and all invitations for the 
following evening . 

Fortunately, no invitations arrived, for at a quarter of nine 
Wednesday night, Mr Bowen did And m a brand-new mood He 
was a bit shy and listened more than lie talked But when lie 
talked, he talked well, though the sparkling wit of the night at 
Tonio’s was la ckin g. Lacking, too, was the preoccupied air of the 
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day at the football game. There was no problem to keep his mind 
busy, but even if the Army and Navy had been playing football in 
this very room, he could have told at a glance which was which. 
Vision and brain were perfectly clear And he had been getting his 
old eight hours, and, like the lailroad hen, sometimes nine and some- 
times ten, every night since his arrival home from Gotham, N Y. 
Mr Bowen was on the wagon 

They talked of the East, of Tomo’s, of the game (this was where 
Billy did most of his listening), of the war, of theatres, of books, 
of college, of automobiles, of the market They talked, too, of their 
immediate families Billy’s, consisting of one marned sister m 
South Bend, was soon exhausted He had two cousins here in tow r n 
whom he saw frequently, two cousins and their wi\es, but they 
w r ere people wdio simply couldn’t stay home nights As for himself, 
he prefer led Ins 100ms and a good book to the so-called gay life 
Ellen should think that a man who danced so well would w ant to 
be doing it all the time It w r as nice of hei to say that he danced 
well, but really he didn’t, you know Oh, yes, he did She guessed 
she could tell Well, anyway, the giddy whirl made no appeal to 
him, unless, of course, he was m particularly charming company 
His avowed love for home and quiet surprised Ellen a little It 
surprised Mr Bowen a great deal Only last night, he remembered, 
he had been driven almost despeiate by that quiet of wdnch he was 
now so fond, he had been on the point of busting loose, but had 
checked himself m time He had played Canfield till ten, though 
the book-shelves were groaning with their load 
Ellen’s family kept them busy for an hour and a half It was a 
dear family and she wished he could meet it Mother and father 
were out playing bridge somewhere to-night Aunt Maiy had gone 
to bed Aunts Louise and Harriet lived m the next block Sisters 
Edith and Wilma would be home from Northampton for the holi- 
days about the twentieth Biotlier Bob and his wife had built the 
cutest house, in Evanston Her younger brothei, Walter, was a 
case ! He was away to-night, had gone out right after dmnei He’d 
better be m before mother and father came He had a new love- 
affair every week, and sixteen years old last August Mother and 
father really didn’t care how many girls he was mtei ested in, so - 
long as they kept him too busy to run round with those crazy 
schoolmates of his The latter were older than he, just at the age 
when it seems smart to drink beer and play caids for money. 
Father said if he ever found out that Walter was doing those things, 
he d take him out of school and lock him up somewhere 

Aunts Louise and Mary and Harriet did a lot of settlement work. 
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They met all sorts of queer people, people you’d never believe ex- 
isted. The three aunts were unmarried 

Brother Bob’s wife w'as dear, but absolutely without a sense of 
humor Bob was full of fun, but they got along just beautifully 
together. You never saw a couple so much m love 

Edith was on the basket-ball team at college and terribly pop- 
ular. Wilma was horribly clever and everybody said she’d make 

Phi Beta Kappa . . . , 

Ellen, so she averred, had been just nothing m school, not bright, 

not athletic, and, of course, not popular. 

“Oh, of course not,” said Billy, smiling. 

“Honestly,” fibbed Ellen. # # 

“You never could make me believe it, ’ said Billy. 

Whereat Ellen blushed, and Billy’s unbelief strengthened 
At this crisis, the Case burst into the room with his hat on He 
removed it at sight of the caller and awkwardly advanced to be 

introduced „ , , . . 

“ I’m going to bed,” he announced, after the formality. . 

“I hoped” said Ellen, “you’d tell us about the latest. Who is 

“Beth nothing !” scoffed the Case “We split up the day of the 
Keewatin game ” ... 

“What was the matter?” asked his sister. 

“I'm Koine to bed,” said the Case “It’s pretty near midnight 
" By George, it is I ” exclaimed Billy. “ I didn’t dream it was that 

lat “No,” said Walter “That’s what I teU dad— the clock goes 

aI M^nYlnLToWshyly Teach other, and then laughed; 

laughed harder, it seemed to Walto, than fte joke 

fact, he hadn’t thought of it as a joke- 1 about clinch 

spring it on Kathryn to-morrow night It would just about clmen 

h The Case, carrying out his repeated ^tolreTm 

dreamed of Kathrvn Fifteen minutes later Ellen retir 

of Billy And an hour later than hadn’t 

who had become suddenly popular wit » 
been so at Northampton, which he didn 

IV 

They saw “The Follies” Friday nigW A wac^of 

by either would have been * he the 5d been to ten minutes 

that they could have told what theat y 
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after they’d left it From wherever it was, they walked to a- dancing 
place and danced Ellen was so fai gone that she failed to note the 
change m Billy’s Lotting Foxes would have blushed for shame at 
its awkwardness and lack of variety If Billy was a splendid dancer, 
he certainly did not piove it this night All he knew 01 cared to 
know was that he was with the girl he wanted And she knew only 
that she was w ith Billy, and happy 

On the duve home, the usual supeifluous words were spoken 
They weie repeated inside the storm-dooi at Ellen’s father’s house, 
while the taxi driver, waiting, wondeied audibly %\li3 r them suckers 
of explorers beat it to the Pole to fieeze when the North Side was 
so damn handy 

Ellen’s father was out of town. So in the morning she bioke the 
news to mother and Aunt Mai y, and then sat down and wrote it 
to Edith and Wilma Next she called up Bob’s wife m Evanston, 
and after that she hurried to the next block and sprang it on Aunts 
Louise and' Han let It was decided that Waiter had better not be 
told He didn’t know how to keep a secret Walter, therefore, was 
m ignorance till he got home fiom school The only peison he con- 
fided m the same evening was Kathryn, who was the only person 
he saw. 

Bob and his wife and Aunts Louise and Harriet came to Sunday 
dinner, but were chased home early m the afternoon Mir McDon- 
ald was back and Billy was coming to talk to him It would em- 
barrass Billy to death to find such a crowd m the house They’d 
all meet him soon, nevei feai, and when they met him, they’d be 
crazy about him Bob and Aunt Mary and mothei would like him 
because he was so bright and said such sci earning things, and the 
rest would like lum because he was so well-iead and sensible, and 
so hornbly good-lookmg 

Billy, I said, was. coming to talk to Air McDonald. Wien he v 
came, he did very little of the talking n He stated the purpose of 
lus visit, told what business he was in and affirmed his ability to 
suppoit a wife Then he assumed the role of audience while Ellen’s 
father delivered an hour’s lectuie The speaker did not express Ins 
opinion of Tyrus Cobb or the Kaiser, but they were the only sub- 
jects he overlooked. Sobriety and industry weie words frequently 
used 

I don t care,” he prevaricated, in conclusion, “ how much 
money a man is making if he is sober and industrious You attended 
co lege, and I presume you did all the fool things college boys do. 
borne men recover from their college education, others don’t. I 
nope you re one of the former.” 
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The Sunday night supper, just cold scraps you might say, was 
pai taken of by the happy but embariassed pair, the trymg-to-look 
happy but nnembai rassed parents, and Aunt Mary Waltei, the 
Case, was out He had staged home the pievious evening 

“He’ll lie here to-morrow night and the rest of the week, or I’ll 
know the reason why,” said j\Ii McDonald 

“He won’t, and I’ll tell you the reason why,” said Ellen 
“ He’s a ical boy, Sam,” put in the real boy’s mothei “ You can’t 
expect him to stay home every minute ” 

“I can’t expect anything of him,” said the father “You and the 
gills and Mary heie have let him have his own way so long that 
he’s past managing When I was his age, I was in my bed at nine 
o’clock.” 

“Morning or night 9 ” asked Ellen 

Her father scow fed It was evident he could not take a joke, not 
even a good one 

After the cold scraps had been mined, Mr McDonald drew Billy 
into the smoking-room and offered him a cigar The piospective 
son-in-law w r as about to refuse and expiess a preference for ciga- 
rettes when something told him not to A moment later he was 
deeply grateful to the something 

“I smoke three cigais a day,” said the oracle, “one after each 
meal That amount of smoking will hurt nobody More than that 
is too much I used to smoke to excess, four or five cigars per day, 
and maybe a pipe or two I found it was affecting my health, ana 
I cut dow r n Thank heaven, no one m my family ever got the ciga- 
rette habit, disease, rather Plow any sane, clean-minded man can 
start on those things is beyond me ” 

, “Me, too,” agreed Billy, taking the proffered cigai with one hand 
and making sure with the other that his silver pill-case was as deep 
dowm m his pocket as it wrnuld go 

“ Cigarettes, gambling, and dunking go hand m hand, continued 
the man of the house “1 couldn’t trust a cigarette fiend noth a 
'nickel ” 

“ There are only two or three lands he could get foi that, said 
Billy. 

“ What say 9 ” demanded Mr McDonald, but before Billy was 
obliged to wriggle out of it, Aunt Mary came m and reminded her 
brother-in-law that it was nearly church time 
Mr McDonald and Aunt Maiy went to church Mrs McDonald, 
pleading weariness, stayed home with “ the children She wan ed 
a chance to get acquainted with tins pleasant-faced boy who was 
going to 10b her of one of her five dearest treasures 
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The three were no sooner settled in front of the fireplace than 
Ellen adroitly brought up the subject of auction bridge, knowing 
that it would relieve Billy of the conversational burden 

“Mother is really quite a shark, aren’t you, mother?” she said. 

“ I don’t fancy being called a fish,” said the mother. 

“ She’s written two books on it, and she and father have won so 
many prizes that they may have to lease a warehouse If they’d 
only play for money, just think how rich we’d all be I” 

“The game is fascirfating enough without adding to it the ex- 
citements and evils of gambling,” said Mrs McDonald. 

“ It is a fascinating game,” agreed Billy. 

“ It is,” said Mrs McDonald, and away she went 
Before father and Aunt Mary got home from church, Mr. Bowen 
was a strong disciple of conservativeness in bidding and thoroughly 
convinced that all the rules that had been taught were dead wrong. 
He saw the shark’s points so quickly and agreed so whole-heartedly 
with her arguments that he impressed her as one of the most in- 
telligent young men she had ever talked to It was too bad it was 
Sunday night, but some evening soon he must come over for a game. 

“ I’d like awfully well to read your books,” said Billy. 

“ The first one’s usefulness died with the changes in the rules,” „ 
replied Mrs McDonald “ But I think I have one of the new ones 
in tb° house, and I’ll be glad to have you take it.” 

“ I lon’t like to have you give me your only copy.” 

“ Oh, I believe we have two ” 

She knew perfectly well she had two dozen 
Aunt Mary announced that Walter had been seen in church with 
Kathryn He had made it his business to be seen He and the lady 
had come early and had manoeuvred into the third row from the 
back, on the aisle leading to the McDonald family pew. He had 
nudged his aunt as she passed on the way to her seat, and she had 
turned and spoken to him She could not know that he and Kathryn 
had “ducked” before the end of the processional 

After reporting favorably on the Case, Aunt Mary launched into 
a description of the service About seventy had turned out The 
music had been good, but not quite as good as m the morning Mr 
Pratt had sung “Fear Ye Not, O Israel’” for the offertory. Dr. 
Gish was still sick and a lay reader had served She had heard from 
Allie French that Dr. Gish expected to be out by the middle of the 
veek and certainly would be able to preach next Sunday morning. 
The church had been cold at first, but very comfortable finally. 

Ellen rose and said she and Billy would go out in the kitchen and 
make some fudge. 
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“I was afraid Aunt Mary would bore you to death,” she told 
Billy, when they had kissed for the first time since five o’clock. 
“She just lives for the church and can talk on no other subject.” 
"I wouldn’t hold that against her,” said Billy charitably 
The fudge was a failure, as it was bound to be But the Case, 
who came in just as it was being passed round, v'as the only one 
rude enough to say so. 


“Is this a new stunt?” lie inquired, when he had tested it 
“Is what a new stunt 9 ” asked Ellen 
“ Using cheese instead of chocolate ” 

“That will do, Walter,” said his father “You can go to bed ” 
Walter got up and started for the hall At the threshold he 
stopped 
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' I don’t suppose there’ll be any of that fudge left,” he said. 
“But if there should be, you’d better put it in the mouse trap ” 
Billy called a taxi and departed soon after Walter’s exit When 
he got out at his Soutli Side abode, the floor of the tonneau was 
littered with recent cigarettes. 

And that night he dreamed that he was president of the anti- 
cigarette league, that Dr. Gish v'as vice-president, and that the 
motto of the organization was “No trump ” 

Billy Bowen’s business took him out of town the second week in 
December, and it was not until the twentieth that he returned He 
had been East and had ridden home from Buffalo on the same train 
with Wilma and Edith McDonald But he didn’t know it and 
neither did they. They could not be expected to recogmze him from 
Ellen’s description — that he w as horribly good-looking The dming- 
cai conductor was all of that 

Ellen had further written them that he (not the dining-car con- 
ductor) was a man of many moods, that sometimes he was just nice 
and deep, and sometimes he w r as screamingly funny, and sometimes 
so serious and silent that she was almost afraid of him 

They were wild to see him and the journey through Ohio and 
Indiana would not have been half so long m his company Edith, 
the athletic, would have revelled m his wit Wilma would glee u y 
have fathomed his depths They would both have been proud to 
flaunt his looks before the hundreds of their land aboard the tram. 
Their loss was greater than Billy’s, for he, smoking cigarettes as 
fast as he could light them and playing bridge that would have 
brought tears of compassion to the shark s eyes, enjoye e rip, 

every minute of it Al . , „ 

Ellen and her father were at the station to meet the girls. His 
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arrival on tins tram lmd not been heralded, and it added greatly to 
the hysterics of the occasion 

Wilma and Edith upbraided him for not knowing by instinct who 
they weie He accused them of recognizing him and purposely 
avoiding lnm Much moie oi it was pulled m the same light vein, 
pro and con 

He was permitted at length to depait for Ins office On the nay 
he congratulated himself on the improbability of his e\ei being 
obliged to play basket-ball versus Edith She must be a wlnzz in * 
condition Chances weie she’d tram down to a liundi ed and ninety- 
five befoie the big games The other one, Wilma, was a splinter if 
he ever saw one You had to keep youi eyes peeled or you’d miss 
her entirely But suppose you did miss hei , n hat then t If she 
won her Phi Beta Kappa pm, he thought, it would make her a 
dandy belt 

These two, he thought, weie a misdeal They should be re- 
shuffled and cut neaier the middle of the deck Lots of other funny 
things he thought about these two 

Just before he had left Chicago on this trip, Ins stenographer 
had quit him to many an elevatoi -starter named Felix Bond 
He had ’phoned one of his cousins and asked lnm to be on the 
lookout for a live stenographer who wasn’t likely to take the eye 
of an elevatoi -starter The cousin had had one m mind 

Here was her card on Billy’s desk when he leached the office. 
It was not a business-card visiting-card, at 53 pei bundled “Miss 
Violet Mooie,” the engraved part said Above v as written “Mr. 
Bowen— Call me up any night after seven Calumet 2678 ” 

Billy stowed the card m his pocket and plunged into a pile of 
uninteresting letters 

On the night of the twenty-second tlieie was a family dmner 
at McDonald’s, and Billy was m on it At the function he met 
the rest of them — Bob and his wife, and Aunt Harriet and Aunt 
Louise x 

Bob and his wife, despite the former’s alleged sense of humor, 
spooned every time they were contiguous That they were in love 
with each other, as Ellen had said, was easy to see The wherefore 
was moie of a puzzle 

Bob s husute adornment having been disturbed by Ins spouse’s 
- digits during one of the orgies, he went up-stairs ten minutes be- 
fore dinner time to effect lepairs Mis Bob was left alone on the 
davenport In performance of his social duties, Billy went over 
and sat down beside her She was not, like Miss Muffet, Lightened 
away, but tenor or some other fiend rendered her temporarily 
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dumb. The game Mr Bow en was making his fifth attempt to pry 
open a convex sation when Bob came back 

To the impartial observer the scene on the davenport appeared 
heartless enough There was a generous neutral zone between Billy 
and Flo, that being an abbreviation of Mrs Bob’s given name, 
w Inch, as a lew' may suspect, was Floienee Billy was working hard- 
and his face W’as flushed w'lth the effort The flush may have 
aroused Bob’s suspicions At any rate, he strode across the room, 
scowling almost audibly, shot a glance at Billy that w r ould have 
made the Kaiser wince, halted magnificently m front of his wife, 
and commanded her to accompany him to the hall 
Billy’s flush became ace high He was about to get up and break 
a chair when a look from Ellen stopped him She was at his side 
befoie the pan of Bobs had skidded out of the room 

“ Please don’t mind,” she begged. “He’s crazy. I forgot to tell 
you that he’s insanely jealous ” 

“Did I understandyou to say he had a sense of humor 
“It doesn’t woik w'here Flo’s concerned If he sees her talking 
to a man he goes wold ” 

“ With astonishment, probably,” said Billy. 

“You’re a nice boy,” said Ellen irrelevantly 
Dinner was announced and Mr Bowen w r as glad to observe that 
Flo’s terrestrial body was still intact He was glad, too, to note 
that Bob was no longer frothing He learned for the first time that 
the Case and Kathryn were of the patty. Mrs McDonald had 
wanted to make sure of Walter’s piesence, hence the presence of 


his crush 

Kathryn giggled wdien she was piesented to Billy It made him 
uncomfoi table and he thought for a moment that a couple of studs 
had fallen out He soon discovered, however, that the giggle was 
permanent, just as much a part of Kathiyn as her fraction of a 
nose He looked forw r ard with new interest to the soup course, 
but was disappointed to find that she could negotiate it without ^ 

disturbing the giggle or the linen . , , 

He next centred his attention on Wilma and Edith Another dis- 
appointment was m store There were as many and as large oys ers, 
in Wilma’s soup as m any one’s She ate them all, and, so haras 
appearances went, was the same Wilma He had expected that 
Edith would either diet or plunge But Edith was as prosaic m 
her consumption of victuals as Ellen, for instance, or un 0L ^ e - ) 

He must content himself for the present with Aunt Louise She 
was sitting directly opposite and he had an unobstructed view ofi 
the widest part he had ever seen m woman’s hair. 
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“Ogden Avenue,” lie said to himself. 

Aunt Louise was telling about her experiences and Aunt Har- 
riet’s among the heathen of Peoria Street 

“You never would dream there were such people 1” said she. 

“ I suppose most of them are foreign born,” supposed her brother, 
who was Mr McDonald. 

“Practically all of them,” said Aunt Louise. 

Billy wanted to ask her whether she had ever missionaried among 
the Indians. He thought possibly an attempt to scalp her had 
failed by a narrow margin. 

Between courses Edith worked hard to draw out his predicated 
comicality and Wilma worked as hard to make him sound his low 
notes. Their labors were in vam He was not sleepy enough to be 
deep, and he was fourteen highballs shy of comedy. 

In disgust, perhaps, at her failure to be amused, the major por- 
tion of the misdeal capsized her cocoa just before the close of the 
meal and drew a frown from her father, whom she could have 
thrown in ten minutes, straight falls, any style 
“ She’ll never miss that ounce,” thought Billy. 

When they got up from the table and started for the living-room, 
Mr Bowen found himself walking beside Aunt Harriet, who had 
been so silent during dinner that he had all but forgotten her. 

“Well, Miss McDonald,” he said, “it’s certainly a big family, 
isn’t it 9 ” 

“Well, young man,” said Aunt Harriet, “it ain’t no small family,, 
that’s sure ” 

“ I should say not,” repeated Billy 

Walter and his giggling crush intercepted him. 

“What do you think of Aunt Harriet’s grammar?” demanded 
Walter 

“ I didn’t notice it,” lied Billy. 

“_No, I s’pose not ‘ Ain’t no small family ’ I s’pose you didn’t 
notice it She isn’t a real aunt like Aunt Louise and Aunt Mary. 
She’s just an adopted aunt She kept house for dad and Aunt 
Louise after their mother died, and when dad got married, she just 
kept on living with Aunt Louise ” 

Oh,’ was Billy’s fresh comment, and it brought* forth a fresh 
supply of giggles from Kathryn 

Ellen had already been made aware of Billy’s disgusting plans 
He had to catch a night train for St Louis, and he would be there 
all day to-morrow, and he’d be back Friday, but he wouldn’t have 
time to see her, and he’d surely call her up And Friday afternoon 
he was gomg to South Bend to spend Christmas Day with his mar- 
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ried sister, because it was probably the last Christmas he’d be able 
to spend v\ ith her. 

“But I’ll hustle home from South Bend Sunday morning,” he 
said “And don’t you dale make any engagement for the after- 
noon ” 

“ I do wish you could be v. ith us Christmas Eve The tree won’t 
be a bit of fun without you ” 

“You know I wish I could. But you see how it is ” 

“I think your sister’s mean ” 

Billy didn’t deny it 

“Who’s going to be here Christmas Eve 9 ” 

“Just the people we had to-night, except Kathryn and you. 
Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Billy 

“Look here, sir,” said his betrothed “Don’t you do anything 
foolish. You’re not supposed to buy presents for the whote family. 
Just a little, liny one for me, if you want to, but 3 ou mustn’t spend 
much on it And if you get anything for any one else m this house. 
I’ll be mad ” 


“I’d like to see 3 r ou mad,” said Billy 
“You’d wish you hadn’t,” Ellen retorted 

When Billy had gone, Ellen returned to the living-room and 
faced the assembled compan\ r 

“Well,” she said, “now that you’ve all seen him, whats the 


verdict’” t 

The verdict seemed to be unanimously in Ins favor % 

“But,” said Bob, “I thought you said he was so screamingly 
funny.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, “you told me that, too ” 

“Give him a chance,” said Ellen “Wait till lies m a funny 
mood. You’ll simply die laughing!” 


V 

It is a compound fracture of the rules to have so important a 
character as Tommy Richards appear m only one chapter Rut 
remember, this "isn’t a regular story, but a simple statement of what 
occurred when it occurred Dui mg Chapter Four, om y 
been on his way home from the Pacific Coast where business had 
kept him all fall His business out there and what he said en route 

to Chicago are collateral _ , , _ „ • 

Tommy had been Billy’s pal at college Tommy s o 
Minnesota, and Billy was his most intimate, practically Ins on y 
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friend in the so-called metropolis of the Middle West So Tommy, 
not knowing that Billy had gone to St Louis, looked forward to a 
few pleasant horns with him between the time of the coast train’s 
arrival and the Minnesota train’s depaiture. 

The coast tram readied Chicago about noon It was Thursday 
noon, the twenty-thud Tommy hustled from the station to Billy ’s 
office, and there learned of the St Louis tup disappointed, he 
roamed the stieets a while and at length dioppcd into the dov ntown 
ticket office of his f avoi ite Minnesota i oad He was told that every- 
thing for the night was sold out. Big Christmas business Tommy 
pondered 

The coast tiam reached Clncago about noon. It was Thursday 
noon, the twenty-thud 

“How about to-monow night?” he inquired 
“I can give you a lower to-monow night on the six-thirty,” re- 
plied Leslie Pamtei, that being the cleik’s name 
“ I’ll take it,” said Tommy 
He did so, and the cleik took f.10 05 
“ I’ll see old Bill after all,” said Tommy. 

Leslie Painter made no leply 

In the afternoon Tommy sat thiough a vaudeville show, and at 
night he looped the loop He retired early, for the next day prom- 
ised to be a big one 

Billy got m from St Louis at seven Fuday morning and had been 
in Ins office an houi when Tommy appealed I have no details of 
the meeting > 

At half-past eight Tommy suggested that they’d better go out 
and h’ist one 

“Still on it, eh?” said Billy. 

“What do you mean?” / 

“I mean that I’m off of it ” 

“Good Lord! For how long?” 

“ The last day of November ” 

“Too long' You look sick already”' 

“I feel great,” averred Billy 
Well, I don’t So come along and bathe in vichy.” 

On the way along” Billy told Tommy about Ellen Tommy s 
congratulations were physical and janed Billy from head to heels 
Good stuff 1 cried Tommy so loudly that three pedestrians 
jumped sideways Old Bill hooked ' And do you think you’re 
going to celebrate this occasion with watei ?” 

ec I think I am,” was Billy’s firm reply. , 

You thmk you are! What odds?” t 
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“A good lunch against a red hot " 

" You’ie on !’’ said Tommy. “And I'm going to be mighty hun- 
gry at one o'clock " 

“You’ll be hungry and alone" 

“What's tiie idea? If you've got a lunch date with the future 
I m in on it ' ’ 

“I haven’t/’ said Billy “But I’m going to South Bend on the 
one-forty, and between now and then I have nothing to do but 
clean up my mail and buy a dozen Christmas piesents " 

They turned m somewhere. 

“Don’t c \ou see the gal at all to-day 9 ’’ asked Tommy. 

“Not to-day. All I do is call her up." 

“Yell, then, if you get outside of a couple, who’ll be hurt? Just 
for old time’s sake ’’ 

“If you need lunch money, I’ll give it to you." 

“No, no That bet’s off." 

“It’s not off I won’t call it off " 

“Suit yourself," said Tommy graciously 

At half-past nine, it was officially decided that Billy had lost the 
bet At half-past twelve, Billy said it was time to pay it 
“I’m not hungry enough," said Tommy 

“Hungry or no hungry,’’ said Billy, “I buy your lunch now or I 
don’t buy it See 9 Hungry or no hungiy ” 

“What’s the hurry 9 " asked Tommy 

“I guess you know what’s the hurry Me for South Bend on the 
one-forty, and I got to go to the office first Hurry or no hurry ” 
“Listen to reason, Bill How are you going to eat lunch, go to 
the office, buy a dozen Chnstmas presents and catch the one- 
forty?” 

“ Christmas presents 1 I forgot ’em I What do you think of that i 
I forgot ’em Good night 1 " 

“What aie you going to do 9 ’’ 

“ Do 1 What can I do 9 You got me into this mess Get me out 
“ Sure, I’ll get you out if you’ll listen to reason ! ’’ said Tommy 
Has this one-forty tram got anything on you 9 Are you under 
obligations to it? Is the engmeei your girl’s uncle 9 ” 

“I guess you know better than that I guess you know I’m not 
engaged to a girl who’s got an uncle for an engineer ’’ 

“ Well, then, what’s the next tram 9 ” 

“That’s the boy, Tommy! That fixes it> I’ll go on the next 
train " 

“You’re sure there is one?" asked Tommy 
“ Is one I Say, where do you think South Bend is 9 In Europe 9 ’’ 
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“I wouldn’t mind,” said Tommy. 

“ South Bend’s only a two-hour run. Where did you think it was ? 

Europe ? ” . 

“I don’t care where it is. The question is, what’s the next tram 

after one-forty 9 ” 

“Maybe you think I don’t know,” said Billy. He called the 
gentleman with the apion “What do you know about this, Char- 
ley ? Here’s an old pal of mine who thinks I don’t know the time- 
table to South Bend ” 

“He’s mistaken, isn’t lie?” said Charley. 

“Is he mistaken? Say, Charley, if you knew as much as I do 
about the time-table to South Bend, you wouldn't be here ” 

“No, sir,” said Chailey. “I’d be an announcer o\er in the sta- 
tion ” 

“There'” said Billy triumphantly. “How’s that, Tommy? Do 
I know the time-table or don’t I?” 

“ I guess you do,” said Tommy “ But I don’t think you ought 
to have secrets from an old friend ” 

“There’s no secrets about it, Charley ” 

“My name is Tommy,” corrected his friend 
“I know that I know your name as well as my ow r n, better’n 
my own I know your name as well as I know the time-table ” 
“If you’d just tell me the time of that tram, w r e’d all be better 
off.” 

“I’ll tell you, Tommy I wouldn’t hold out anything on you, old 
boy. It’s five twenty-five ” 

“ You’re sure ? ” 

“ Sure 1 Say, I’ve taken it a hundred times if I’ve taken it once.” 
“ All right,” said Tommy “ That fixes it We’ll go in and have 
lunch and be through by half-past one That’ll give i ou four hours 
to do your shopping, get to your office and make your train.” 
“Where you going while I shop?” 

“Don’t bother about me ” 

“You go along with me ” 

“ Nothing doing ” 

“Yes, you do ” 

“No, I don’t” 

But this argument was won by Mr. Bowen At ten minutes of 
three, when they at last called for the check, Mr Richards looked 
on the shopping expedition in an entirely different light Two 
lours before, it had not appealed to him at all Now he could 
mink of nothing that would afford more real entertainment. Mr. 
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Richards was at a stage corresponding to Billy’s twenty-one. Billy 
was far past it ' 

“What we better do,” said Tommy, “is write down a list of all 
the people so wc w on’t forget am, body.” 

“That’s the stuff*” said Billy. “I’ll name ’em, you write ’em ” 

So Tommy produced a pencil and took dictation on the back of 
a menu-card 

“First, girl’s father, Sam’l McDonald.” 

“Samuel McDonald,” repeated Tommy “Maybe you’d better 
give me some dope on each one, so if we’re shy of time, we can both 
be buying at once” 

“All right,” said Billy “First, Sam’l McDonal’. He’s an ol’ 
crab. Raves about cig’rettes.” 

“Like ’em?” 

“No Hates ’em ” 

“Sam’l McDonald, cigarettes,” wrote Tommy “Old crab,” he 
added 

When the important preliminary arrangement had at last been 
completed, the two old college chums w ent out into the air. 

“Where do we shop?” asked Tommy 

“Marsh’s,” said Billy “’S only place I got charge account ” 

“Maybe we better take a taxi and save time,” suggested Tommy. 

So they waited five minutes for a taxi and w ere driven to Marsh’s, 
two blocks away. 

“ We’ll start on the first floor and wmrk up,” said Tommy, who 
had evidently appointed himself captain. 

They found themselves among the jew'elry and silverware 

“You might get something for the girl here,” suggested Tommy. 

“Don’t worry ’bout her,” said Billy. “Leave her till las’.” 

“W’hat’s the limit on the others?” 

“ I don’t care,” said Billy. “ Dollar, two dollars, three dollars ” 

“Well, come on,” said Tommy. “ W r e got to make it snappy.” 

But Billy hung back 

“Say, ol’ boy,” he wheedled “ You’re my ol’st fnen’. Is that 

right?” 

“ That’s right,” agreed Tommy. 

“Well, say, ol’ fnen’, I’m pretty near all in ” 

“ Go home, then, if you want to I can pull this all right alone 

“Nothin’ doin’. But if I could jus’ li’l nap, ten, fifteen minutes 
“ you could get couple things here on fir’ floor and then come get 
me ” 

“Where?” 

“Third floor waitin’-room.” 
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“Go ahead. But wait a minute. Give me some of your cards. 
And will I have any trouble charging things 9 ” 

“Not a bit Tell ’em you’ie me ” 

It was thus that Tommy Richards was left alone in a large store, 
with Billy Bowen’s ehaige account, Billy Bowen's list, and Billy 
Bowen’s cards 

He glanced at the list 

“‘Samuel McDonald, cigarettes. Old crab,’” he read. 

He approached a floor-walker. 

“Say, old pal,” he said “I’m doing some shopping and I’m in 
a big hurry "Where’ d I find something foi an old cigaictte fiend 9 ” 
“ Cigarette-cases, two aisles down and an aisle to your left,” said 
Old Pal 

Tommy raised the limit on the cigarette-case he picked out for 
Samuel McDonald It was > Q 3 75 

“ I’ll cut down somewhere else,” he thought “ The father-in-law 
ought to be favored a little ” 

“Charge,” he said in response to a query. “William Bov.en, 
Bowen and Company, 18 South La Salle And heie’s a card for it 
That go out to-night suie 9 ” 

He looked again at the list 

“Mrs Samuel McDonald, bridge bug Miss Han iet McDonald, 
reverse English Miss Louise McDonald, thin hair Miss Mary 
Carey, church stuff Bob and Wife, ‘The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife’ and gets mysteriously jealous. Walter McDonald, 
real kid Edith, fat lady Wilma, a splinter.” 

He consulted Old Pal once more Old Pal’s advice -was to go to 
the third floor and look over the books The advice proved sound. 
On the third floor Tommy found foi Mother “The Fust Pi maples 
of Auction Bridge,” and for Aunt Harriet an English giammai 
He also bumped into a counter laden with hymnals, chant books, 
and Books of Common Prayer 

“ Aunt Maiy i ” he exclaimed And to the cleik “ How much aie 
your medium prayer-books 9 ” 

What denomination?” asked the clerk, whose name was Freda 
Swanson 

“ One or two dollars,” said Tommy 
“ What church, I mean 9 ” inquired Freda. 

wou ^ i- know 9 ” said Tommy “ Axe there different books 
for different chui ches 9 ” 

^ Sure Catholic, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Lutheran ” 

Lets see. McDonald, Carey 0 How much are the Catholic 
ones 9 ” 
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“Here's one at a dollar and a half In Latin, too.” 

“T. hat’s it That’ll give her something to work on ” 

Tom m \ figmed on the back of his list 
Good v\ 01 k, To minx ! ” he thought “ Four and a half under the 
top limit for those three Walter’s next ” 

He plunged on Waltei A nice poker set, discoveied on the 
fourth floor, came to fix e e\cn Tommy wished he could keep it 
jor himself He also \\ ished constantly that tlie women shoppers 
had taken a course in dodging He u as almost as badly battered as 
day he placed gumd against the Indians 
“ Ihree left besides the queen herself,” he observed “Lord, no 
I forgot Bob and Ins missus ” 

He moved dovn-stans again to the books. 

“Have you got 'The Man Who Mamed a Dumb Wife’?” he 
queried. 

Anna Henderson looked, but could not find it 
“Never mind i” said Tomm\ “Heie’s one that’ll do ” 

. And lie ordered “The Green-Eyed Monster” foi the cooing doves 
in Evanston 

“Now,” he figmed, “theie’s just Whim a and Edith and Aunt 
Louise” Once moie he started away fiom the books, but a title 
caught Ins eye “Eat and Glow Thin ” 

“Great 1 ” exclaimed Tommy. “It 11 do foi Edith By George! 
It’ll do foi both of them ‘EaV foi Whlma, and the f Grow Thin’ 
for Edith. I guess that’s doubling up some 1 And now for Aunt 
Louise ” 

The nearest fiooi -walker told him, m response to his query, that 
switches would be found on the second floor 

“ I ought to have a switch-engine to take me round,” said Tommy, 
who never had felt bettei m his hie But the floor-walker did not 
laugh, possibly because he was tired 

“Have you anything to match it with?” asked the lady m the 
switch-yard , 

“No, I haven’t” 

“ Can you give me an idea of the color 9 ” 

“What colors have you go t?’ ; demanded Tommy 
“ Eveiy thing there is I’ll show them all to you, if you’ve got the 
time ” 

“Never mind,” said Tommy. “What’s youi favorite color in 
hair?” 

The girl laughed. 

‘Golden,” she said . 1 , 

You’re satisfied, aren’t you?” said Tommy, ior the girl had 
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chosen the shade of her own shuggj mime * All right, make it 
golden And a inetry Chiistmas to von/’ 

He foi got to ask the pi icc* of switches, lie added up the reM and 


found that the total was Sll>2o. 

“ About sc\ enty-five cents for the lmir,” he gw* v-d “ That « ill 
make it seventeen even Tin some shoppci. And ail done in an 


hour and thirteen minutes ” 

He discovered Billv asleep in the waiting-room and it took him 
three precious minutes to bung him to 

“Everybody’s fixed but the girl herself,” be boasted I got 
books for most of ’em ” 

“Where you bcen v ” asked Billy “What time is it’” 

“You’vegot about thirty -three minute, to get a present for v our 
lady love and grab jour train You’ll have to pas* lip the office. ’ 

“What time is it’ Where you been?” 

“Don’t bother about that Come on ” 

On the ride down, Billy hogged cvcrj one in the elevator to tell 
him the time, but no one seemed to know. Tommv hurried him out 
of the store and into a taxi. 


“There’s a flock of stores round the station,” said Tommy. 


“You can find something there for the dame ” 

But the progress of the cab through the packed dow n-tov n streets 
Was painfully slow and the station clock, when at last thej got in 
sight of it, registered 5 17. 

“You can’t wait 1 ” said Tommy. “Give me some money and 
tell me what to get ” 

Billy fumbled clumsily in seven pockets before he located Ills 
pocketbook In it were two fives and a ten. 

“I gotta have a feevee,” he said. 

“All right I’ll get something for fifteen What’ll it be?” 

“ Make it a wrist-watch ” 


“Sure she has none’” 


“She’s got one That’s for other wris’.” 

“ I used your last card Have you got another ? ” 
“Pocketbook,” said Billy 

Tommy hastily searched and found a card He pushed Billy 
toward the station entrance 


“Good-by and merry Christmas,” said Tommy. 

Goo -by and God bless you 1” said Billy, but lie was talking to 
a large policeman 


a 

u 

u 


Where are you trying to go’” asked the latter. 
Souse Ben’,” said Billy. 

Hurry up, then. You’ve only got a minute.” 
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The minute and six more were spent in the purchase of a ticket. 
And w lien Billy reached the gate, the 5 25 had gone and the 5.30 
was about to chase it 
“Where to 9 ” inquired the gateman. 

“Souse Ben’/ 5 said Billy 
“Itun then,” said the gateman 

Billy ran He ran to the first open vestibule of the Bock Island 
train, bound for St Joe, Missouri. 

“Wheic to 9 ” asked a porter. 

“Souse,” said Billy . 

“Ah can see that,” said the porter. “But where you gom ? 

The train began to move and Bill y, one foot dragging on the 
station platform, moved with it The porter dexterously pulled him 
aboard And he was allowed to ride to Englew r ood 
Walking down Van Buicn Stieet, it suddenly occurred to the 
genial Mr. Richards that he would have to go some himself to get 
his baggage and catch the 6 30 for the northwest He thought of 
it in front of a Van Buren jeweliy shop He stopped and went m 
Three-quarters of an hour later, a messenger-boy e ivere a 
particularly ugly and frankly inexpensive wnst-watch a ie 
Donald home The parcel was addressed to Miss McDonald and 

the accompanying card read 9A7 o 

“Mr Bowen Call me up any night after seven Calumet 2678. 

Miss Violet Moore ” . , ^ u 

There was no good-wall toward men m the Me ona , . 

Clmstmas Elion spent the day m bed and the orders were that 

she must not be disturbed T t was Walter He smiled in 

Down-stairs, one person smiled ft was \ j 0 n ar 

spite of the fact that h,s father had tossed Ins brand-new five^dollar 

poker set into the open fi.eplace He smiled in ’ X™ to 

he was not allowed to leave the house, not even *■ 

'"‘‘Gee.'' he thought, between snnles, 

Bob walked round among his relatives see 'i g 

with a remark that he thought apt and ni y scream- 

. “Be grateful,” was the remark, “that he had one of his scream 

ingly funny moods before it was too late rpmirk and no 

But no one but Bob seemed to thmk much of the remark, 

one seemed grateful 

Those are the facts, and it was quite a job to dig them up But 
I did it 
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